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CuaPTER XXX. 
YOUNG LOVERS AND ELDERLY. 


‘C{ TEENIE, Steenie Vale!’ 

This was my cry next morning when I was roused from 
sleep by a knocking at my door, and on opening my eyes saw the 
room flooded with sunlight. Yet halfdreaming, I fancied for the 
moment that time had gone back to that other sunny morning, the 
morning in the early part of the past autumn, when I roused up 
Steenie Vale and brought him out for his first look at Athens. I 
don’t know why his name came thus at once to my lips, but so it 
did ; and, after all, my half-sleeping fancy proved to be prophetic, 
for it was Steenie Vale who was knocking at my door. 

We were fairly delighted to see each other, and had hand- 
shakings that seemed as if they could never have done. We had 
various confidences to exchange, and questions to ask, and scraps of 
news to tell, about this person and that. Occasionally, between 
one question and another, we remembered anew that we had only 
just met again after long separation, and we fell to hand-shaking 
all over again. 

‘I only got in here last night; and I meant to come to see 
you first thing, old chappie, but the governor seized hold of me 
and marched me off to pay a morning call.’ 

‘A morning call, already? Ido declare it’s noon! I have 
been going it in sleep. I say, Steenie, what do you say to a run 
down to Phalerum and a plunge into the sea there, in our old 
way? Couldn’t do better.’ 

‘Oh, I say, shouldn’t I like it of all things? But I can’t to- 
day ; I have got to go to the Parthenon with the governor.’ 

I don’t know how it was, but I had got it into my head that 
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something was troubling the boy ; that he had not quite his usual 
flood of good spirits. 

‘ Anybody going with you?’ 

‘Oh, yes, he said in a dissatisfied tone ; ‘ Mrs. Rosaire’s 
going.’ 

‘And Miss Rosaire, I suppose?’ I asked with an air of easy 
unconcern, by which I trust Steenie was taken in. 

‘No, not Athena, she isn’t coming, only Mrs. Rosaire ; Mrs. 
Rosaire is to do guide-book.’ 

‘But, Steenie, I don’t think Mrs. Rosaire knows much about 
the Parthenon.’ 

‘Oh, well, I dare say it don’t matter. It will do for the governor 
well enough. He thinks Mrs. Rosaire is charming; he will be 
with her all day long, I believe. She’s a very jolly woman, I dare 
say, and all that; and so she’s going to do the Parthenon for us. 
Tell you what, I intend to ask her all sorts of awfully puzzling 
questions that she won’t be able to answer one bit; and I'll get 
off the most astonishing scraps of historical information for the 
governor and her—fifty Lempriéres won’t be in it compared with 
me and my explanations about everything. Look here, old chappie, 
I wish you would give me a lot of sham tips about the Parthenon 
and Pericles, and Mars and Neptune and Apollo, and all the lot of 
them; and I could bewilder the governor and Mrs. Rosaire de- 
lightfully.’ 

‘My good boy, do you think I could assist an unnatural son to 
play off practical jokes on his own father? Horrible idea! Why, 
Steenie, Miss Regan was a pattern of filial virtue when compared 
with you; and I don’t believe Mistress Goneril would consent to 
be seen in your company for one moment.’ 

The boy laughed. 

‘It ain’t the governor I want to take in so much as Mrs. 
Rosaire ; I don’t like Mrs. Rosaire.,’ 

‘Why is this, Steenie? You used to like her.’ 

‘Yes; but I don’t now. I think she’s self-conceited and silly, 
don’t you know? ‘The governor don’t think so; he thinks she’s 
delightful,’ and Steenie frowned, puckering his eyebrows alarm- 
ingly. 

Had Mrs. Rosaire and her airs and graces anything to do with 
Steenie’s evident discomposure? Very likely. Was Mrs. Rosaire 
already trying to throw love-spells around Sir Thomas Vale’s 
susceptible heart, and was Sir Thomas showing signs of being 
fascinated by the enchantress ? Very likely also. 

‘It’s such a bore, you know,’ Steenie went on to say. ‘ First 
thing this morning comes a note from Mrs, Rosaire, sending com- 
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pliments and all that to the governor and wishing to renew former 
acquaintance and so forth, and would he like her to take him over 
the Parthenon to-day. Then off goes the governor instanter, 
lugging me along with him, to give his answer in person—what 
absurd morning calls people do pay in these places! And we see 
Mrs. Rosaire, and she’s awfully gracious, and it’s arranged that we 
are to spend our day pottering about the Parthenon. SoI must 
do something to make the thing funny. I wish you would come, 
old chappie. That would be jolly. Do you remember the night 
you ran up the Acropolis carrying Nellie Lance? I must try to 
see Nellie Lance before she leaves town. Will you come with us ? 
Oh, do, there’s a good chap!’ 

I explained to Steenie that I could not possibly go. I did not 
tell him that I was entirely out of Mrs. Rosaire’s good graces, or 
that I did not want to throw myself in Athena’s way. I asked 
him if it was certain that Athena would not be one of the party 
on the Acropolis. Steenie coloured. 

‘No, she won’t go. I saw her this morning. She’s awfully 
nice. She’s going to be married, the governor says, to that 
fellow—that Greek or whatever he is—Margarites, you know— 
good-looking fellow.’ 

‘Yes, Steenie, I believe so.’ 

‘You didn’t like him ever, did you? Don’t you remember at 
Corfu that night when he went ashore you said you didn’t like 
him, and I rather stood up for him? I thought he wasa nice 
fellow then ; I don’t now. I think you were right about him, old 
chappie. I used to think then that you were spoons on Athena 
Rosaire yourself.’ 

‘Wouldn’t be any use my being spoons on her, Steenie, would 
it? Margarites is very handsome and very rich.’ 

+ Yes; but a girl like that marrying a beastly foreigner ; it- 
seems awful, don’t it ?’ 

‘I dare say he regards you and me as beastly foreigners, 
Steenie.’ 

‘ Like his impudence! Fancyacad like that! I say, is there 
going to be a war of any sort here ?’ 

‘ Well, Ishouldn’t wonder if there was a row of some sort, but 
I’m afraid it will hardly rise to the dignity of a war; I wish it 
would, for my part.’ 

‘Are you going to be init?’ Steenie looked keenly at me. 

‘ Between ourselves, Steenie, and in strictest confidence, mind— 
he nodded with an air of profound gravity; no living creature, 
not even an owl, can be so grave of aspect as a schoolboy can 
sometimes contrive to look; ‘I shouldn’t wonder if I found myself 
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bearing a hand init. Fighting is my trade, you know, or was, at 
all events ; and it still comes natural to me.’ 

‘I shall go into the army soon, I hope.’ 

‘In good time, yes. Don’t be in a hurry, Steenie. Well, look 
here; ’'m going to get up and tumble into my tub and dress. 
Will you wait for me? I shan’t be long, and then I'll walk out 
with you. You are not going to the Acropolis just yet, I suppose ? 
It will be rather hot up there now.’ 

Steenie promised to wait, and I joined him shortly after in the 
outer hall or court of the hotel, where we usually smoked in fine 
weather, where the fountain and the gold fish were, and where I 
had my quarrel with poor old Pollen—hundreds of years ago, now, 
it seemed. Wehad breakfast together. Steenie confessed that he 
had not had much of a breakfast in the morning before his enforced 
visit to Mrs. Rosaire ; and people kept dropping in and talking to 
us. Thus an hour or so wore very easily on. Then a waiter came 
to tell us that Sir Thomas Vale had called for Steenie, and I went 
out to the door with him, and we saw Sir Thomas and Mrs. Rosaire 
in an open carriage. Mrs. Rosaire peeping prettily from under 
her parasol, saw me and smiled a smile of ineffable graciousness 
and welcome, and signalled to me to come and talk with her. Of 
course I ran down the steps of the hotel and presented myself at 
her side. She asked me various kindly questions, gently rebuked 
me—this was a little piece of play-acting meant for Sir Thomas 
Vale’s benefit—because I had not been to see her lately, told me 
Athena should scold me for my neglect, pressed me to go to the 
Acropolis with them. 

‘ You see we have a seat for you; Athena is not coming. Do 
come, Kelvin, like a dear.’ Sir Thomas Vale had got out of the 
carriage and was giving some directions. Mrs. Rosaire looked all 
- round her; she had a chance of saying something to me unheard 
of stranger ears. 

‘Oh, Kelvin, my poor boy, my dear Kelvin; I am so sorry! 
You know for what. Oh, howI wish it had been you! Ten 
thousand times I would rather it had been you. But I never 
thought it would come to this. Never; never! Can nothing be 
done?’ 

‘What could be done, Mrs. Rosaire ?’ 

‘I don’t know; I don’t know. Of course he’s very rich and 
handsome and all that; but I do wish she had never seen him. 
It wasn’t my fault, Kelvin; even you will admit that’ 

I could not admit anything of the kind. It was her fault. 
She came between Athena and me; she would have broken our 
hearts and the hearts of any number of human heings willingly 
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for the sake of getting Lord St. Ives as a son-in-law. She was 
caught in a trap of her own laying. I only answered coldly and 
sarcastically—I am afraid she did not see the sarcasm—that I was 
sure it was not her wish that Athena should marry Margarites. 

‘ And she doesn’t care about him, Kelvin; she doesn’t love him; 
isn’t it dreadful, the idea of a marriage without love ?’ 

‘Or a title, Mrs. Rosaire ?’ 

‘Well, yes, Kelvin,’ Mrs. Rosaire said simply. ‘One wants 
something to compensate ; it is only natural. What can have come 
over the girl I don’t know. Greece, Greece, Greece—isn't it 
dreadful? No, Keivin; she does not love him. It is no harm 
saying it now; for it’s too late, I suppose; but you may take 
my word for it, Kelvin—ber mother’s—that if Athena Rosaire 
ever loved any man in the world it was you, my poor boy, it 
was you.’ 

She pressed my hand with a squeeze of tender and pathetic 
affection, and Sir Thomas Vale resumed his seat in the carriage, 
and Steenie got in, and there were formal salutations and good- 
mornings, and the carriage drove away. Just as Mrs. Rosaire was 
pressing my hand and looking unutterable things, Lord St. Ives 
passed by on the other side of the street and saw us. 

I mounted the steps of the hotel like one who walks in his 
sleep. Why had Mrs. Rosaire struck me with this parting thrust ? 
What could be her motive? Did she believe what she said ?- Alas! 
it was never safe to assume that Mrs. Rosaire believed anything she 
happened to be saying. She believed at any given moment what 
she liked to believe. There was something thoroughly character- 
istic in the simple selfishness of her remark that there could be no 
harm in telling me this now because it was too late for anything 
to come of it. I had always believed that Athena had a stronger 
feeling of regard for me than for any other man; I assumed that, 
all other conditions being equal, she would rather marry me than 
Lord St. Ives or Margarites. But of late I had given up any idea 
that she loved me; I had schooled myself to that ; and it was that 
conviction that above all things else enabled me to endure my fate 
—seeing that nor men nor gods could make it any other or better. 

I have some hours of the day still to get through. Iam to 
go to see Mrs. Pollen; an interview which I look forward to with 
a certain dread. I am to see or hear from Margarites, and to- 
night I am to leave Athens somehow, for some destination of 
which as yet I know nothing. Mrs. Pollen was staying with a 
friend, an English lady married to a rich Greek banker, who had 
a handsome house in the direction of the Patissia Read. I 
sauntered slowly, listlessly along through the city. I had just 
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reached the spot, where, as the reader may perhaps bear in mind, 
I had my last sight of Paul Hathaway; and then I saw Lord St. 
Ives coming towards me. I fancy that particular street and spot 
in Athens will always be associated in my mind with the thought 
of a disappointed lover and a parting. I remembered now that 
Lord St. Ives had passed by when Mrs. Rosaire was giving me that 
pathetic grasp of her affectionate hand. I did not think much of 
the matter at first, but it was presently brought back to my 
recollection by some of Lord St. Ives’ words. 

He stopped when I came near and we had a friendly greet- 
ing. His delicate feminine lips and chin looked more delicate and 
feminine than ever. Usually Lord St. Ives was a man who could 
find talk enough for a parliamentary all-night sitting. Once 
started on a subject, his speech went on like the sand in an hour- 
glass, only, unlike the hour-glass, requiring no hourly renewal of 
its motion. To-day he was hesitating and awkward; hemmed 
and boggled like a country girl in a fashionable drawing-room. 

‘I suppose I ought to congratulate you, Cleveland; and I am 
willing to do so. I am sure you deserve good fortune. Only, as 
you have the good fortune, take care of it and of yourself, for the 
sake of others.’ 

‘I don’t really understand you one bit, St. Ives. Has any 
piece of good luck come in my way? If so, all I can say is 
that I haven’t heard of it.’ 

He looked fixedly at me and his face coloured slightly. 

‘ Indeed—is that so? If I have made a mistake I beg pardon ; 
and it was very awkward of me, I’m sure. But have I made a 
mistake? is it possible ?’ 

‘If you think anything fortunate has befallen me, or is ever 
likely to befall me, you have made a mistake, and a great mistake. 
I only know of one good thing that could happen to me now— 
and I'll do my best to put myself in the way of that.’ 

I suppose he saw by my manner that I was very much in 
earnest ; and he seemed greatly surprised and bewildered. 

‘ Are you walking my way ?” he asked. 

‘Any way will suit me for the moment; I have nothing 
particular to do just now.’ 

‘Thanks; then perhaps you will walk a little with me; I have 
to go this way, I am leaving Athens almost at once.’ 

Everybody is leaving Athens, it seems tome. Lord St. Ives 
leaned on my arm ; we turned and walked slowly along the street 
in which the University Buildings stand; we were now going in 
the direction of the Square of the Constitution, to which indeed 
every street in Athens leads more or less directly. Lord St. Ives 
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seemed to have some difficulty about getting at what he wanted 
to say. 

‘I am a good deal surprised,’ he said at last ; ‘and I am sorry 
for having made such a blunder. But I was under the impression, 
Cleveland, that I saw in you—well, a successful rival; and I 
rather thought I was doing a generous thing in offering you my 
congratulations. That isn’t so, you tell me?’ 

‘No! I am as unfortunate as yourself—more so by far, I think, 
for I have been much longer striving for success; and the effort 
has got to be part of my life.’ 

‘Of course you know that Miss Rosaire has refused me?’ he 
asked, not looking at me but fixing his eyes on the ground as he 
spoke. 

‘Yes; I know that.’ 

‘Well, about you? Pray don’t think me rude or inquisitive ; 
I don’t ask out of idle curiosity, I can assure you—-but I am so 
concerned about her—even still.’ 

‘J am quite sure of that; and I like to be as open with you 
as you have been with me. Miss Rosaire has refused me posi- 
tively and finally ; there’s an end of that.’ 

‘But this is incomprehensible; it passes my understanding 
altogether. I always had a lurking idea that Miss Rosaire felt to 
you—well, as she certainly did not feel to me. Look here, Cleve- 
land, since I have said so much I may as well say a little more. I 
wrote to her and told her so; I took it into my head to be jealous 
and to complain and remonstrate and all that sort of thing; and 
then she replied, telling me in very kind words, but deucedly 
decided words too, that she never would marry me; never would 
have me at any price—and of course it was only natural I should 
assume that you were the man. Honestly I can say that if I were 
not to be the favoured man I should rather it were you than any 
one else. There is some one, I suppose ?’ 

‘There is some one.’ 

‘Not, I hope—not surely 

‘Yes, indeed.’ I did not wait for him to say the name. 

He stopped short and looked into my face. 

«Is that possible; and do you know it?’ 

‘It is certain; and I do know it.’ 

‘Well, well, well! that is strange. People said it would be 
so, but I could never believe it. Look here, Cleveland, when I 
thought it was you,I said to myself, even when I felt it most, any- 
how she has chosen the better man. But I can’t say that now. 
I don’t like that man ; I never did like him.’ 

‘I hate him ; but, after all,'he is awfully handsome and he is 
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devoted to her and devoted to Greece, which counts for much 
more with her; and she is a sort of Greek in nature and feelings. 
He doesn’t seem to her the sort of confounded foreigner that he is 
to you and me. May I offer you a bit of consolation, St. Ives? 
It won’t do you any good; but still I should like to say what I 
think, and Iam quite impartial, being out of the running my- 
self.’ 

‘Glad to listen to anything you like to say, Cleveland, I’m 
sure; I'll do my best to profit by it.’ 

‘Well, it’s this; I don’t think you have reason to be altogether 
sorry; on your own account, I mean. I don’t think you and 
she were exactly what the romances call made for each other. I 
should think you would have found it hard to make your life in 
England and her love of the Greek cause pull well together. You 
have a career before you; the career of a great English nobleman ; 
and of course you'll strip to the work when the time comes and not 
be found wanting in any way. Well, it will be a very useful and 
honourable career ; but prosaic ina way; at least she would think 
it prosaic ; and you would think her Hellenic aspirations rather too 
poetic for the work-a-day world of London ; for the House of Lords 
and Berkeley Square and Downing Street and Marazion Castle, and 
Quarter Sessions and all the rest of it. No, St. Ives; it’s better as 
it is; so far as you and she are concerned. I like you; and I— 
well, I needn’t tell you what I think about her; and I’m sure it is 
better as it is for both of you. There; I speak as one who is 
utterly disinterested ; I can afford to be as impartial in the matter 
as the man in the moon.’ 

‘Thanks, very much, Cleveland; I know you mean all you say, 
and it is very kind of you; but I don’t think I can quite take it in 
just at present.’ 

‘Of course not; I shouldn’t think half so much of you if you 
could ; this day twelve months, perhaps, you will be better able to 
take in my consolation.’ 

‘Yes; and this day twelve months, what about your own pos- 
sible condition ?’ 

‘It won’t make much of a difference to me the coming twelve 
months ; I have been in this same way for many atwelvemonth. I 
don’t say that I shan't get over all this; I shall get over it ina 
sort of way; fellows get over everything. But I have been hit 
hard, and that’s the short and the long of it.’ 

It was surely a curious experience to find myself thus inter- 
changing love confidences with Lord St. Ives. When I first came 
to know him, I fancied he was a sort of living blue-book; a 
walking parliamentary return; a creature who had probably been 
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cradled in a diplomatic waste-paper-basket and taught to move in 
leading-strings of red-tape. Yet I was now talking to him of my 
feelings and his feelings, and we were exchanging sympathies with 
a frankness and freedom hardly ever known among Englishmen. 
In truth he had a heart full of friendly feeling, ard he was sorry 
for me and I was sorry for him; and the whole influence of the 
time forced me into a mood of unwonted unreserve. It was to be 
my last day in Athens; I stood on the threshold of an enterprise 
which might end in my death, which in all human probability 
must change the whole course of my life. It seemed the parting 
day of youth, and love, and fancy ; one might well find his heart 
swell beyond the limits of its accustomed reserves and reticences 
on such a day, 


Cuarter XXXI. 
“(THE REST OF MY EXISTFNCE.” 


I rounp Mrs. Pollen in a room partially darkened by curtains 
and closed shutters, but with here and there the strong sunlight 
cutting its way through chink of blind and loose fold of drapery. 
The effect of the contrast thus produced was curious and striking. 
Here you had soft grey-blue shade; there a bright bar of light 
dazzled for a moment the eye which turned to it. Mrs. Pollen 
was seated in a low chair and held a large fan of sable feathers in 
her hand. She was dressed in black but not in weeds. Already 
she had put away the crapes which in a moment of ill-omened 
pleasantry she had described herself as coveting; and I took it 
for granted that she had put them aside for that reason, because 
she found their associations unbearable. When my name was 
announced and she rose to receive me a flash of the sunlight sud- 
denly fell upon her face and showed it to me with a distinctness 
that might have been merciless. It was not merciless to her now, 
it was kindly. I have never seen a face more distinctly improved, 
more truly spiritualised and refined by pain. With that con- 
trasting sunlight resting on her worn features and her dark hair, 
she might have seemed the very illustration of penitence, the 
living type of contrition. She turned her eyes on me with piteous 
welcome, and tossed her head suddenly as one who should say, ‘ Oh, 
pray do understand me; do feel for me.’ 

She was not alone. A young Englishman whom I had seen 
about Athens during the last few days was with her. He had come, 
I suppose, to pay her a visit of condolence, and apparently he was 
one of the numerous class of persons who think the best thing to 
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do when you visit those in grief is to try by light and pleas: nt 
chatter to win them away for the moment from memory of their 
sorrow. No doubt there are sufferers who prefer to escape from any 
allusion to their cause of suffering. One poet after another tells 
us how the sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 
Exactly; for some people; but, great; and good poets, not for 
everybody; not for everybody, I do assure you. There are some of 
us who are willing never to allude to their source of sorrow lest it 
be a bore to their fellow-mortals to hear anything about it, but 
who, look you, would find if they might their only one chance of 
eosolation in talking of it. What does Antony in dying bid 
Cleopatra todo? Never to think of the happier things of the past 
lest she be thereby adorned with sorrow’s thorn-crown of sorrow ? 
Not at all; he bids her not to lament nor sorrow at the miserable 
change she sees, but rather to ‘please your thoughts in feeding 
them with ines my former fortunes wherein I lived the greatest 
prince o’ the world.’ I have always thought V oltaire show ved that 
he had in him much tenderness, true feeling of human nature, and 
sympathy with human valiering, when he tells of his bereaved 
Huron that he could never think of the lost Angélique without 
tears, and yet that his only consolation was to think of her. 

I have wandered away, however, from what I was telling of. I 
was led into this digression by Mr. Blissington’s obvious attempt 
t» beguile Mrs. Pollen into brightness by a rapid chatter about 
things in general. I don’t suppose Mrs. Pollen would have cared 
to discourse of her troubles to Mr. Blissington; but as far as I 
eould judge by a hasty glance, her expression of countenance 
seemed to be that of one to whom a well-meant effort at dis- 
traction has only brought a new discomfort. She was smiling 
mechanically at some saying of Mr. Blissington’s just as I came 
iato the room, and the smile dropped from her face ‘ like a petti- 
coat when the string’s broke ’"—to quote a comparison used by the 
once popular Sam Slick. 

Mr. Blissington had been discoursing on the one great topic of 
Englishmen in Athens—the lack of amusements there. He ex- 
plained to Mrs. Pollen the difficulty, not to say impossibility, of 
having a satisfactory game of billiards in the city of Pericles. # He 
deustead the efforts that were being made to establish a good 
lawn-tennis ground at Phalerum. 

‘I thought it was rather a success,’ Mrs. Pollen said, with an 
effort to seem interested. ‘I was told by some lady that it was 
very popular; that a great many ladies played there.’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Pollen; quite so, quite so; but that’s one of our 
troubles. We have too many ladies there; a deal too many. 
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Women can’t play tennis, or play anythin’, dressed as they are 
now. That’s what [say. Theyain’t cut out for it; they are only 
in our way, don’t you know?’ 

‘But, Mr. Blissington, surely lawn-tennis is a ladies’ game ; 
you can’t deny that.’ 

‘What I say is this, Mrs. Pollen, nothin’s a game for a lady as 
long as ladies will keep on wearin’ things like they wear now. 
How can a girl play lawn-tennis when she’s laced up in her stays 
and her corsets? Let them play among themselves if they like; 
that’s what I say; they know what they’ve got on; they know 
what they can stand; each of ’em knows what the other can do; 
we don’t ; how should we ?’ 

‘ Your words are full of good sense,’ Mrs. Pollen gravely said ; 
‘I quite agree with you.’ 

‘Don’t you? yes, 1 knew you would. I can’t play lawn-tennis 
with a girl and set her runnin’ all over the place when I don’t 
know how soon she mayn’t be goin’ to burst a blood-vessel, or have 
a fit or a faint or a sick headache or somethin’ of the kind. What 
I say is, chuck off your stays and your corsets, and put on a 
sensible loose gown, and then we'll play lawn-tennis with you.’ 

‘Nothing could be fairer, I am sure.’ 

‘Yes; you agree with me, don’t you? But there they are, 
locked up in their wretched stays and their corsets, and where are 
they ?’ 

I thought he had already answered his own question as to the 
whereabouts of these imprisoned damsels. Where are they? 
Locked up in their wretched stays and their corsets, surely. 

‘Once I played a game of lawn-tennis,’ the wise young man 
went on, ‘with a girl; fine girl of eighteen, and deuced good 


_ player she was; all I could do to beat her, I can tell you. Well, 


what came of that? Took to her bed next day and didn’t get out 
of it for three months.’ 

‘Poor girl! I suppose she wore very tight stays ?’ 

‘Be sure she did, just the girl to wear such beastly things. 
What I say, Mrs. Pollen, is this; can’t a girl be sensible and say, 
If I’m goin’ to play a game of lawn-tennis, I ain't goin’ to play it 
in these wretched stays and corsets, and I'll just go up to my room 
and take off the brutes of things, and I'll come down in a proper 
sort of dress,and then I'll play? ook at us men, see how well off 
we are.’ 

‘Heaven has certainly endowed you very liberally,’ Mrs. 
Pollen said. ‘ You ought to be very mild upon our weaknesses of 
head and heart, in consideration of the advantages that nature has 
conferred upon you. You ought to feel great pity for us.’ 
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‘So we do, Mrs. Pollen; give you my word; sol always do, 
when I see you strapped up in these abominable tight stays and 
corsets—I don’t mean you, of course, Mrs. Pollen; I only mean 
girls that one sees, you know. How they must suffer! One can’t 
shut one’s eyes, can one ?’ 

‘ Besides,’ Mrs. Pollen said, ‘I don’t quite know that a girl’s 
shutting her eyes would make the pressure of her corset any the 
less. Do people think it would, Mr. Blissington ?’ 

‘Oh, dear no, Mrs. Pollen! excuse me, don’t you know? I 
don’t think you quite understood. What I meant was, one can’t 
shut one’s eyes to the fact that the girls do wear tight stays, can 
one ?’ 

‘Certainly not; and again, Mr. Blissington, even if you did 
shut your eyes, I don’t see what good that would do to the girl 
who wore the stays. That young lady now, of whom you told that 
very interesting and pathetic story, I suppose she would have had 
to take to her bed all the same, even if you had been considerate 
enough to play your part of the game blindfolded. It wouldn’t 
make any difference, Mr. Cleveland, do you think ?’ 

‘It might, perhaps, I answered thoughtfully, and after some 
consideration, ‘have had an advantageous effect in this way, that 
if Mr. Blissington had been blindfolded, the young lady might 
have had an opportunity of loosening her stays unnoticed, then and 
there. Otherwise, I am compelled to agree with you, Mrs. Pollen, 
that it really could hardly have made any difference.’ 

* But, pray excuse me, don’t yon know ?’ poor puzzled Blissing- 
ton pleaded. ‘I really didn’t mean anythin’ of that kind at all. 
I didn’t mean anythin’ about doing good to the girl.’ 

‘Dear Mr. Blissington, now I am sure you do yourself an 
injustice. Why should you not wish to do good for the poor 
girl ?’ : 

‘Of course, Mrs. Pollen, of course I would; do all the good I 
could for her, and for every girl.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ Mrs. Pollen said, with an air of relief and convic- 
tion,‘ I knew you would. I knew you didn’t mean what you said.’ 

Poor Blissington by this time did not any longer know what 
he had or had not said, or what he meant to say, and he did not 
apparently see his way to putting things right. 

‘ Well, Mrs. Pollen,’ he said, evidently thinking he had better 
get out of a hopeless entanglement as soon as possible; ‘I’m glad 
you agree with me about the stays and corsets and things. And 
I’m glad to see you lookin’ so well. What I mean to say is this, 
I’m sorry not to see you lookin’ better. I hope I may be allowed 
to call and see you again before you Jeave Athens,’ 
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‘T shall be glad to see you, but I think I shall be leaving Athens 
very soon; and you are not staying long, I suppose ?’ 

‘No; I shan't be stayin’ long; I don’t see much in the place 
to stay for. I don’t care about classical things; but it’s a place 
one ought to see, and there are some jolly good fellows in town 
just now. Good afternoon, Mrs. Pollen ; afternoon, Mr. Cleveland.’ 
Thereupon he took his departure. 

‘So you have come after all,’ she said the moment he had gone; 
‘although I gave you warning.’ 

‘You asked me to come, Mrs. Pollen, and I came.’ 

‘And you would never have come near me if I hadn’t asked 
you. That, I suppose, is a man’s notion of friendship.’ 

‘I might perhaps bave thought that you did not care to see me.’ 

‘A man’s notion of friendship too!’ 

‘Now, my dear Mrs. Pollen, pray don’t let us get into con- 
troversy about men’s and women’s notions of friendship. You 
and I are friends: that is enough for us. I only wish I had any 
way of proving to you what my notion of friendship is.’ 

‘You may have a chance perhaps.’ 

‘Well, Heaven send it!’ 

‘Do you know, Mr. Cleveland, that I am almost sorry now 
for having written to you; Iam almost sorry you came; although 
I should have been bitterly offended if you had not come.’ 

‘You knew I would come.’ 

‘Well, I warned you that your coming couldn’t do any par- 
ticular good, either to you or to me.’ 

‘I don’t know about you, Mrs. Pollen; I know it has done 
good to me already.’ 

‘Done you good? How can that be?’ 

‘It is a pleasure to me to hear the voice of a friend.’ 

‘You talk in sad soberness, Mr. Cleveland; and you do look 
as if sympathy would not be thrown away on you. Well, well, 
you do hear the voice of a very true friend when you hear me 
speaking. But come: turn your face to the light and let me look 
at you.’ 

This was a little trying; but I bathed my face in one of the 
level streams of sunlight, while she, shading her eyes with her 
sable fan, scrutinised me like a physician taking his first look at a 
patient in some perplexing case. 

‘That will do,’ she said, releasing me. ‘ You do not look as if 
things had been going well with you.’ 

‘Do things go well with anybody ?’ 

‘In my present mood I should say not; and I know your 
trouble.’ 
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‘Yes, I suppose so; I suppose everybody does,’ I said grimly. 

‘I have heard something and I have guessed the rest. Any- 
how, I know what has happened. I should know it now by looking 
at you, my friend, even if I hadn’t known it before. I am sorry 
for you and I envy you; oh, good God, how I envy you!’ 

‘Come now, this is rather too much. What on earth is there 
about me to envy ?’ 

‘Your love and your love-pains and your disappointment—and 
the youth and the freshness of heart in which such things can be! 
I don’t think I am sorry for you either—there! I don’t see what 
there is to be sorry for.’ 

‘We seldom see anything in any other person’s lot which there 
is just occasion to be sorry for,’ I said sententiously, and feeling 
rather hurt. ‘I sometimes think of writing a book which shall 
be called * Philosophy for Others.” I find that I am always able 
to say off-hand what the other fellow ought to do or not to do under 
any given circumstances.’ 

‘You don’t understand me, and I wonder even a man could so 
miss a woman’s meaning. What I mean—since I must explain it— 
is, that you will always have your ideal and your illusion to go with 
you wherever you go; you have a true love that time can’t touch, or 
death, or the world and the flesh, or even the devil. She will be 
always the same; always young and beautiful—and the men wha were 
supposed to be happy and who married the women they wished for, 
find their wives turning into withered old hags or painted frisky 
matrons, or fat stupid housekeepers ; and where is the ideal then ?’ 

‘All right, Mrs. Pollen, have it your own way. I am very 
enviable and very happy; quite the lucky dog in fact; and so 
that’s settled. Now I want to ask you a little about yourself. Do 
you intend to stay long in Athens ?’ 

‘No; I shan’t stay long in Athens anyhow; and I don’t mean 
ever to return to it when once I leave it.’ 

‘Nor I’ 

‘No? Well, I took that for granted. I asked you to come 
and see me to-day because I want you to do me a favour; the 
greatest favour, the truest piece of kindness, any human creature 
could do for me now. I don’t think there is anything that could 
be done for me by all humanity combined, if humanity were to 
conspire for my pleasure, which could give me one gleam of satis- 
faction, but just this thing which I am going to ask you to do for 
me, and which nobody can do but only you.’ 

‘ Anything that I can do for you, Mrs. Pollen, you know you 
have only to ask for. Some words of Don Cesar de Bazan in the 
opera came suddenly into my mind. When the gallant free-liver is 
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under sentence of immediate death, he whispers to the veiled lady 
a pledge of impressive sound and little meaning, ‘ Madame, the 
rest of my existence I devote to thee.’ Probably it would not turn 
out to be a pledge of long responsibility if I were to place the rest 
of my existence at the disposal of Mrs. Pollen. By the way, let me 
in passing make the remark that, having experienced a good many 
exciting emotions of one kind or another in my time, I know of no 
sensation so exalting and in its way so full of wild delight to a 
strong healthy man, with all his nerves and senses active and astir, 
as the feeling that the end of his life is very near, and that it 
does not matter a rush what he does with himself in the mean time. 
Precaution, prudence, the care of one’s health, the avoidance of 
danger, the husbanding of one’s resources, the opinion of one’s 
friends, career, fortune, success—all these things are now of no 
account. Perhaps one only feels that his life is really his own 
when he thus sees himself so near its end that he is not called upon 
to.trouble himself about it any more. Such thoughts as this swept 
fantastically through my mind as I waited for Mrs. Pollen’s 
request. 

‘My prayer is granted, then? Don’t you think me a fool that 
I can’t come out with it at once? It’s this, Mr. Cleveland: I want 
you to allow me to serve you.’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Pollen, how really kind you are! I only wish 
there were some way in which I could be served in order that I 
might show how I appreciated your kindness. But there isn’t ; 
there really isn’t. I am all right: except where I am all wrong; 
and there I am afraid it isn’t even in the power of your kindness to 
put things quite straight.’ 

‘Still, there is something to be done. You are going back to 
England; you have ambition ; I know you have; everybody worth 
being called a man has ambition. You must go into political life, 
and bear a hand in that great game of politics which every woman 
who is not an idiot envies you men the chance of playing. Well, 
let me start you in the game. Nobody can do anything in 
England without money ; I have a huge fortune which isn’t of the 
slightest use to me; a quarter of it would make you a rich young 
man; be my true friend and brother and let me do this little 
service for you—Oh, pray let me do this! It is nothing to me, 
nothing at all. Fifty thousand pounds, a hundred thousand 
pounds, off my fortune wouldn’t make any perceptible difference to 
me. I should still be ridiculously, absurdly rich ; indeed, indeed I 
don’t know what on earth I shall do with the money, and I have 
neither kith nor kin, and he had neither kithnor kin. I told you 
—that day on the Isthmus—that I was hoping and praying he 
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hadn’t left me any of his money. But he left it all, all to me, and 
then I thought perhaps [ might do something for you.’] 

I dropped into a chair and covered my face with my hands. I 
felt almost inclined to cry like a baby or a girl. Her words of 
kindness went to my very heart. I was in just that mood when 
the voice of disinterested kindness has a piercing pathos in it. I 
knew by the rustle of her dress that she was rising from her chair 
and coning towards me. I felt her hand laid kindly on my 
shoulder. 

‘ My friend, you are not angry with me? You are not offended 
at my offer?’ Her voice, usually full and loud and strong, was sub- 
dued to an unspeakable gentleness. 

I took my hands from my face and looked up. 

‘ Oh, no, Mrs. Pollen, not offended or angry one bit; quite the 
other thing, in fact; but the truth is, I am so touched by your 
kindness, that I don’t feel quite certain whether I am not going 
to cry.’ 

‘Then you will let me do this?’ she asked, in a tone of genuine 
delight. 

‘ Ah, well now—that’s a different thing. No, Mrs. Pollen, I 
couldn’t do that ; and when you come to think it over you will 
see that I couldn’t. But that doesn’t prevent me from being 
thankful to you, and devoted. Thankful isn’t the word; and I 
don’t mind telling you that just now I am in a condition which 
makes kindness tenfold welcome toa man. I have not a friend 
on earth so kind to me as you are.’ 

‘ And yet you won’t do this for me; this little thing, that does 
not cost the smallest sacrifice to me!’ 

‘I couldn’t! I couldn’t! I couldn’t! It is utterly and entirely 
impossible and out cf the question.’ 

‘Just think what you might do in England.’ Her deep voice 
had a dramatic thrill like that of some great actress. ‘Think of 
the career you might make for yourself; think of the position you 
might reach, and the cold friends who would then warm to you 
and envy you and come round you, and the enemies on whom you 
might trample! Don’t I know that you have missed the dearest 
object of your life so far, because of the want of money? Well, 
that’s done, I suppose, and can’t be undone; but there are other 
objects. There is a bigger and broader world in England than in 
poor little Greece, on which you are going perhaps to throw away 
your life! Go back to England, and play a great game there. I 
shall look on and smile and be happy—in my sort of way ; so far as 
I ever could be happy. I shall say to myself, ‘* There is my cham- 
pion; I have pinned my faith on his success ;” and in my secret 
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soul, in my heart of heart, there, and not anywhere else, I shall 
say I have given hima helping hand; I have not lived for nothing, 
after all,’ 

Then the tension of her highly wrought mood proved too keen 
to be borne any longer, and it suddenly gave way, and she broke 
into a passion of tears. She was now flung into a chair; she was 
now covering her face with her hands. I knelt beside her and 
took one of her hands, drew it away from her eyes and kissed it 
again and again in profoundest gratitude. She looked np at me 
at last, and smiled thzough her tears. Then she plucked her hand 
sharply from mine. 

‘What a fool I am,’ she said passionately, ‘to cry and sob and 
make an exhibition of myself for a man who is just as mean and 
shabby and miserable as other men, and who hasn’t the soul and 
spirit to appreciate a woman’s friendship! No—you halt and 
hesitate, and draw back because a woman offers to give you a share 
of her purse, which is too full to be of any use to her; you take it 
for granted that there must be degradation in accepting a helping 
hand from a woman! I am sick of such paltry stuff, and I am 
ashamed of myself for having believed that you could be any dif- 
ferent from other men. But I did believe it.’ 

‘Dear Mrs. Pollen, my very dear friend, pray do not refuse to 
do me justice. I didn’t refuse your generous offer- : 

‘Generous offer; generous stuff! Pray, Mr. Cleveland, what- 
ever you try to do, don’t try to make fine speeches.’ 

‘Well, at all events, I did not refuse it from any idea that it 
would be degrading to me to accept it from a woman; from you. 
But don’t you know that even for this very career of ambition you 
would put in my way—God knows how little of the capacity I 
have which you give me credit for—I should be terribly handi- 
capped by the fact that I had accepted a fortune as a gift from a 
woman? I don’t hold to any such creed; but that is the creed of 
society in England, and if a man is to win any success in the 
world’s game, he must play according to the world’s rules. Is not 
this so?’ I thought this was the most effective kind of argument 
I could employ. 

‘But look at the Englishmen who owe the beginning of all] 





their success, the chance of even trying for a success, to the money 
which women were able to give them. Look at this one and that,’ 
and she named some famous Englishmen of our own days. 

‘Yes,’ I said, forgetting, in my eagerness to meet her argument, 
what construction my words might bear, ‘ but these men got the 
money with their wives.’ How fervently did I wish the moment 
the words were spoken that I had not spoken them ! 
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‘Very well; I suppose you are right.’ 

‘Of course I am right.’ 

‘Then why not make me your wife ?’ 

She was standing now; her face was partly turned from me, 
and she was drying with her kerchief the last tear-drops on her 
cheek, Her voice was as steady and composed as if she were 
merely offering me a cup of tea. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, Mr. Cleveland ; I mean what I say exactly. 
I don’t ask you to offer me your heart, only your hand; I only 
say, why not make me ydétr wife? I will marry you if you ask 
me; I don’t mean to-day or to-morrow, but when a decent time 
has passed. I am willing to help you even on that condition. 
You know very well that the English society which would turn 
away from you because you had taken money from a woman to 
whom you weren’t married, will think you very clever and admire 
you, if they hear that you have persuaded old Pollen’s elderly 
widow to marry you. Come, Kelvin Cleveland, let us drop senti- 
ment; I am not in love with you, and of course you are not in 
love with me. People will laugh at me for marrying so young a 
man; I don’t care. If I can serve you and push you forward, I 

“are for nothing else. Let them laugh at me; they won’t laugh 
at you, and they will kotow to us both in public.’ 

‘For all your boast of being elderly, you are a young woman, 
Mrs. Pollen, a very young widow; and you are handsome and 
clever; all that you know. You willsoon enough have offers when 
you go to London or to Paris from better men than a forlorn poor 
devil like me.’ 

‘You talk as if I wanted to marry,’ she said sharply. ‘I don’t 
want to marry. I wouldn’t marry you except for the sake of 
making you rich. If you don’t care to have me I shall never 
marry. I should like to throw my glove in the face of anyone 
who was trying to marry me for my money. I offer myself and 
my money to you because I know you don’t care for either; and I 
care for you—though not in the loving way. Come, you can’t do 
better. She will not have you—your cold Athenian statue.’ 

‘No; she will not have me.’ 

‘She will marry Mr. Margarites ; is she in love with him ?’ 

*T don’t think so.’ 

‘Why does she marry him ?’ 

‘For the sake of the Greek cause, I suppose.’ 

‘Why don’t you fight him and kill him ?’ 


‘He and I[ are companions in the Greek cause ; he is my chiet 


even; and besides, what good would it do me to kill him? that 
would not make her care any the more about me.’ 
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‘It would make me if I were she; but then I am not a heroine 
and an ornament to my sex. Does the Greek cause want money ?’ 

‘Very much indeed.’ 

¢ Well, if you like to marry me you can supply it with plenty 
of money.’ 

‘I am afraid, Mrs. Pollen, I don’t care quite so much for the 
Greek cause as I did.’ 

‘Yet you will risk your life for it ?’ 

‘Oh, yes; there’s not much in that. One risks his life for any- 
thing; we are always risking our lives more or less.’ 

‘You speak in a very despondent tone.’ 

‘I am in a very despondent tone.’ 

‘Then you won't accept my offer? You prefer to cling to the 
memory of your Athenian statue? I have humbled myself for 
nothing.’ 

‘You haven’t humbled yourself at all; you have shown yourself 
to me the truest friend ever man had; I have no words to tell you 
how grateful I feel; I think better of all women, of the whole 
human race, because of you. I should like to kiss your feet.’ 

‘Well, well,’ she said with a forced smile, ‘ we have said enough 
about it. I am not sorry I made the offer, even though you should 
go and tell your friends that I fell in love with you and cffered you 
my hand and heart and fortune, and that you wouldn't have me.’ 

‘You know very well I shall do nothing of the kind. You 
haven’t failen in love with me; your offer was made out of mere 
kindness of heart and pity for a lost poor devil.’ 

‘No, Idon’t believe you are the man to tell such stories, true or 
false. I am not in love with you, Mr. Cleveland; but I may tell 
you this: there are two or three men, and only two or three in the 
world, any one of whom I would willingly have married if we 
had met in time and he had asked me. You are one of these-—that 
isn’t quite being in love with a man, is it? That isn’t quite how 
you feel to your Athenian statue ?’ 

‘No, Mrs. Pollen; not at all.’ 

She turned away and looked at her face ina small round mirror 
that glittered on the wall. 

‘I am growing old,’ she said ; ‘the sooner the better now! Life is 
a dreary business, Mr. Cleveland. Again [ envy you; becanze you 
are going to stand face to face with death at once.’ : 

‘At once? howdo you know?’ I asked incautiously. 

‘ Ah—-I was right then? you are going off on some sec:ct ex- 
pedition at once ? I thought so.’ 

‘But do pray tell me why you thought of anything of the kind. 
T am really curious to know.’ 
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She tossed her head scornfully. 

‘Simply because I am not blind or idiotic, and I can make use 
of my senses such as they are. Do you think I could look in your 
face and hear the tones of your voice and not know that you are 
on the eve of something serious? And don’t I also know that there 
is nothing of the kind in open preparation? If I see some one 
turn suddenly pale and stagger, don’t I know he is going to have a 
fainting fit? I can read in your eyes as plainly as in an open book 
that you feel yourself on the edge of a crisis an] that you are ready 
for the worst. One word at parting: don’t trust too much to your 
successful rival. That man has treachery in him. I don’t suppose 
my warning is of any use now; but remember I warned you against 
him long ago. Good-bye, Mr. Cleveland! Think sometimes of the 
friend you have lost.’ 

‘Not lost, surely; say rather the friend, the dear friend, I have 
found.’ 

‘ We shan’t meet any more,’ she said; ‘and I call that being 
lost. Good-bye!’ 

She put her hands on my shoulders, drew me down to her and 
kissed me. As I left her I could not repress a groan, almost a cry. 
Gratitude, friendship, affection, compassion, agony, were in my soul ! 
and had to find some voice. 
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‘THE PARTING DAY DIES LIKE THE DOLPHIN.’ 
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Fv tt of strange impressions and confused memories is that day 
tome. I saw no end of people; I found myself exchanging confi- 
dences in street corners with all manner of persons; one man 
seemed to vanish and another to take his place I could not tell 
how. Now I was arguing with Mr. Vlachos; now I was got hold 
of by Colonel Gillow; again it was Mr. Lovejoy who had me by the 
button-hole, while I was striving madly to find out something 
about Margarites or MacMurchad. As yet I could make no 
preparations for my expedition, for the good reason that I did not 
know how, when, whither, or wherefore I was going. The day was 
hot, the sun was glaring, the streets were crowded, there was con- 
fusion in the very air; the hotel was as full and bustling and noisy 
as the Square of the Constitution or the Café Solon. I kept on the 
go all day and showed myself everywhere, and drank a good many 
brandies and sodas and diffused about as much inaccurate informa- 
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tion as a man not constitutionally given to lying could well be ex- 
pected to do. 

Margarites had cer'ainly managed his work very well. It was 
clear to me now tl at when he and his comrades acted with what I 
used to think such strange indiscretion a few months ago they 
were indiscreet of set purpose. Their object was to make the 
government believe that the whole thing was empty, noisy, and 
superficial ; that the administration and the police had all the 
threads of the conspiracy in their hands and could do what they 
pleased with it at any moment. Now I saw how right Athena was 
when she told us—it was at Corinth—that the Greek has a mar- 
vellous gift of silence when he chooses not to talk. I appreciated 
this gift of silence now. During these later days I used to meet 
constantly men who were as deep in the conspiracy as myself and 
whom I expected confidently to see on the Turkish frontier before 
long, and who even when we happened to be alone together never 
breathed one single syllable on the subject, but talked as any 
ordinary Athenian gossiper might talk, about foreign politics and 
domestic scandal and other such pribbles and prabbles. No one 
professed to have any keener interest in anything than in the pro- 
spect and the consequences of the great demonstration which was 
to come off soon in the Square of the Constitution. Many men 
who thus speculated and conjectured were as certain as I was that 
before the demonstration took place they would be victorious 
occupiers of some Greek town on the Turkish side of the frontier, 
or dead on Turkish soil. 

Out of the shifting events and interviews of that day, there 
are some that must always stand clear and firm in my memory— 
my parting with Lord St. Ives, my talks with Steenie, my fare- 
well to Mrs. Pollen, and one other meeting and parting to be told 
of presently. I must not forget to say that I saw Steenie Vale, a 
second time, later in the day. He was coming to look for me; 
and I was standing on the steps of the hotel. We went up to my 
room to be out of the talk and the crowd and the din. Steenie 
looked woefully depressed. I asked him how things had gone on 
in the Parthenon. 

‘I’m sick of the Acropolis and the Parthenon,’ poor Steenie 
said; ‘I don’t want to go there any more, ever again. It’s all 
very fine, but you wouldn’t like it yourself if you had spent such a 
time as I had to put in there to-day. I hadn’t anyone to say a 
word to; the governor and Mrs. Rosaire kept all the talk to them- 
selves, and Athena wasn’t there, and the whole thing was stupid.’ 

* How did Mrs. Rosaire do guide-book ?’ 


‘Oh, she didn’t do guide-book at all. The governor didn’t 
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want any guide-book business. I tried to show him one or two 
things that everybody is expected to look at, but he didn’t care 
a half-row of pins about the whole lot. He paid Mrs. Rosaire 
compliments, and she paid him compliments, and they got off into 
corners, and it was awfully tiresome. I say, old chappie, what 
about this thing that’s going on here soon; this war or battle, or 
whatever it is to be? Now look here, I want a straight-out answer ; 
no dodging the question—everyone says you know all about it, 
and I want you to tell me.’ 

‘ Who is everyone, Steenie ?’ 

‘Everyone? Well—oh, I don’t know; but I want you to tell 
me like a dear good old chap.’ 

‘Well, Steenie, there is something up; I don’t know whether 
it ever will come to an actual war; I only hope it will; but there 
is something in preparation by which some of us hope a war may 
be brought about. You would soon hear of this in any case, and 
I don’t see any great harm in your hearing of it now.’ 

‘And you are in the thing?’ 

‘Tam in the thing.’ 

Steenie’s eyes lighted and he caught my hand. 

‘ Now look here, Kelvin ; I want you to do this for me ; I want 
you to let me be in this thing too. You must do this for me ; 
I must be in it. I won’t hear of any refusal or excuses or any 
stuff about my being too young. I ain’t a day too young. Do 
you think I couldn’t pull a trigger? Do you think I would run 
away ?’ 

* Indeed I don’t, Steenie ; between ourselves, 1 wish I were as 
sure of the courage of everyone else as I should be of yours. But, 
my dear boy, what would your father say to me if he found that I 
was bringing you into such danger for a cause in which you had 
no interest and which he disapproves of altogether ?’ 

‘Oh, the governor won’t care; he is too much taken up with 
Mrs. Rosaire just now; he is always taken up with somebody.’ 

Steenie blurted out these last words in an angry voice and 
with a reddening cheek. 

‘Still, I don’t think the company of Mrs. Rosaire would quite 
reconcile him to the loss of his bonny boy Steenie. Suppose I 
had to come back without you, and to tell him that you had been 
shot down by some beastly Turk? How should I face him? 
What de you think would be my feelings ?’ 

‘But I shouldn’t get shot down; and, besides, wasn’t I away 
from him for years? Anything might have happened to me all 
that time. Oh, no, Kelvin; take my word for it; he won’t mind. 
There will always be Mrs. Rosaire or somebody.’ 
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I saw with a genuine pain that Steenie was bitterly hurt by 
the feeling which possessed him. He had come to form the con- 
viction that his father did not really care about him; that Sir 
Thomas Vale’s words and manner of affection were only put on in 
order to impress the public, and to present him in the light of a 
loving, devoted, and therefore charming parent. I had no way of 
knowing how far Steenie was right in this impression, but it was 
evident that his recent intercourse with Sir Thomas Vale had been 
a disappointment to him. My own impressions went rather in 
support of Steenie’s view. Sir Thomas Vale appeared to me 
a made-up and artificial man; and he seemed always in a sort of 
flutter when a woman was near. I had no doubt that he had 
been playing at making love to Mrs. Rosaire on the Acropolis, and 
I was fairly entitled to take it for granted that Mrs. Rosaire had 
lent herself delightedly to the game. I heard afterwards that in 
India and everywhere else Sir Thomas Vale was always hanging on 
to some petticoat-tail, and that he liked to be talked of as a man 
about to be married to this, that, and the other pretty woman. 
Steenie will have a stepmother before long, in all probability, and 
why might it not be Mrs. Rosaire? I have no doubt that with 
Athena once off her hands, Mrs. Rosaire would be quite willing to 
become a wife again. 

‘ Well, Steenie, this is rather a serious business, you know. I 
should not like the responsibility of risking your young life ; and 
I positively couldn’t do anything without your father’s consent. 
Now just be patient and let me speak. How old are you?’ 

‘Oh, I’m all fifteen—very nearly. I know fellows in the 
Navy, midshipmen, who ain’t near so old; months younger. I 
know one fellow, only just turned fourteen, and he commanded a 
boat in an attack the other day, a landing in Malacca, or Burmah, 
or somewhere. So you needn't talk about age, you know.’ 

‘Well, speak to Sir Thomas Vale to-night, and tell me what he 
says. Put it to him as you have put it to me. 

‘But, I say, that means nothing, you know. Of course, if I 
ask him he'll say no; he will consider it the right and proper 
thing to say no; everybody’s father would say no.’ 

‘You can easily tell from his manner whether he is really 
anxious to keep you back; and I know, Steenie, you would not 
like to cause your father any grief. 

‘Grief be hanged, Kelvin. I tell you he wouldn’t care; I know. 
It ain’t any pleasure to me to know it, or to have to say it, you 
may be sure; but it’s true all the same.’ 

‘ Anyhow, Steenie, there you have my ultimatum. Take this 
evening to think the matter over, and tell me about it when next 
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we meet. If Sir Thomas is willing, then you and I will go to the 
wars together, and we'll show the Turks how to do it.’ 

I did not see any better way of getting out of the difficulty. 
When to-morrow comes, Steenie will not see me; before we meet 
again the whole thing will be settled one way or the other. He 
grumbled and entreated a good deal, but I was inflexible, and he 
had to put up with my conditions. 

‘ Mind, Steenie, whatever happens, all this is a secret for the 
present. I don’t know that I was quite right in telling you as 
much as I did; but we are old pals; and I couldn’t refuse.’ 

‘Don’t you be alarmed ; no one will get a word out of me.’ 

‘Whatever happens, don’t express any surprise ; you will hear 
all sorts of rumours and reports for the next few days; some of 
them purposely spread about to conceal real plans and movements. 
Don’t be surprised at anything, and don’t contradict anything or 
try to set anybody right. I have admitted you into the con- 
spiracy so far, and you are pledged to silence.’ 

Nothing delights a boy so much as to be in a conspiracy with 
grown men and to be pledged to silence. I knew that I was 
hermetically sealing Steenie’s lips so far as any possible move- 
ments of mine were concerned. 

‘You just trust to me,’ Steenie proudly said ; and the subject 
was dropped. 

‘I want to see Attie Rosaire, the boy said after a while. 
‘ Look here, I vote we go and call on her,’ 

‘Sorry to say I can’t go, Steenie; but why not go yourself? 
She will expect to see you.’ 

‘ Well, we are dining there in the evening ; but there will be 
people there then. I want to talk to her, 

‘ Very likely she is alone now.’ 

‘No, the governor is there; he will be there off and on the 
whole day, I suppose.’ 

When Steenie had gone I stood for a while at the door of the 
hotel smoking a cigar and chatting with Mr. Vlachos. Mr. 
Vlachos was more than ever in a mood to find fault with things 
and persons in general. I fancy he had an impression that some- 
thing was in preparation, and he was annoyed because he had not 
succeeded in finding out all about it. 

‘See your Levantine friend, Mr. Cleveland,’ Vlachos said sud- 
denly ; ‘behold how he proclaims his triumph to all Athens! 
That is just his way and the way of his like. He is not content 
to have secured the Maid of Athens but he must exhibit her to 
all the people in advance as his captive. I won’t stay; I won’t 
see my dear Athena led in triumph by that man.’ 
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Mr. Vlachos angrily turned his back and disappeared in the 
interior of the hotel. 

If the sight against which he thus revolted was trying to him, 
what was it to me? Margarites was driving slowly through the 
street in his showy open carriage, with Athena Rosaire and an 
elder woman whom I recognised as a Greek lady, a cousin or aunt 
or some such relation of Margarites, and whom I had met once or 
twice at Mrs. Rosaire’s house. It was bitter to me to see that 
sight, but I was not going to blench from it. The steps of the 
hotel were crowded with loungers, and I was well aware that I had 
been talked about as one of Athena’s disappointed lovers. Very 
likely Margarites is anxious to parade himself as soon and as often 
as possible in the character of the accepted lover of the Maid of 
Athens, but I must say I do not think that is his chief motive 
for exhibiting her and himself to-day. I am well satisfied that 
his purpose is to make people think he is only occupied with his 
love and his approaching marriage, and that Athena enters into 
his design and allows herself to be put on exhibition for this and 
no other reason. I stood my ground. The carriage stopped at 
the door of the hotel, and Margarites hailed me in his most cheery 
voice. 

‘Miss Rosaire wants to talk to you, he said when I had de- 
scended the steps of the hotel; ‘get in, there’s a dear man, and 
drive a little way with us.’ 

‘Come with us, Kelvin,’ Athena said. 

I got in and sat by the side of Margarites. The Greek lady 
spoke only her own language, and my Greek just allowed me to 
exchange a few words of courtesy with her. We drove slowly 
along towards the Patissia road. Margarites did all the talking ; 
Athena said not a word. At last we got clear of the streets, and 
then Margarites told me he had taken this way of meeting me as 
the one least likely to attract attention. He had to explain his 
plans to me, and he said we might speak freely because the Greek 
lady had a general knowledge that something was going on and 
would not be surprised at our conference, while on the other hand 
she did not understand a word of English. So we talked together 
in a seemingly careless and chatty sort of way; Margarites was so 
good and so careful an actor, that he never for a moment, even 
when the road was absolutely clear of all but ourselves, allowed 
himself to assume the manner of one who is making a grave con- 
fidential communication. I followed his manner as well as I could. 

I shall not trouble my readers by telling them what Margarites 
told me. He merely explained to me what I was to do ; and what 
happened will be told in its place so far as it has any real bearing 
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on my own love story. We went over the business two or three 
times in order that each might be sure the other thoroughly un- 
derstood him. It was absolutely necessary that there should be 
no written instructions. I did not observe at the moment that 
Margarites said nothing about time; it was already arranged that 
I was to move that night ; that very night. 

We came to a lonely part of the road. No carriage or pedes- 
trian was to be seen. Margarites gave the word to turn back. 

‘Tl get down here,’ [ said. My business was done, and I did 
not care to adorn the triumph of Margarites any longer. Athena 
looked up, and her eyes met mine. She understood why I would 
not go back with them. I got out of the carriage and stood at 
her side of it to say farewell. 

‘So it is nearly come, Kelvin,’ she said; ‘the die is cast. longed 
for this once, and now I almost fear to face it. If I could only 
go with you both; if I were a man!’ 

‘We'll come back,’ Margarites said, ‘with our shields, or on 
them, dear Athena.’ 

‘But that was the Spartan saying; and I find I haven’t much 
of the Spartan in me. My heroes; oh, my heroes! now that it has 
come so near, so very near, I feel my nerves giving way; I would 
hold you back both of you, both, if I could! Ifwe should fail; if 
all this is to be for nothing ; and you don’t come back, you two! 
I never thought to feel it like this. Kelvin, I am to blame for 
anything that may happen to you.’ 

‘Dear Athena, I owe you ever so much gratitude for giving me 
the chance of doing something for a good cause. I shan’t die in 
this ; so much I venture to prophesy; but after all, in my way of 
business, sailor, soldier, or correspondent, one has to take his life 
in his hand every day. Why, look how often he has to go into 
climates where the air is a deadlier enemy than the poor old 
blundering Turk. No; you'll see me coming back all right, and 
bringing Margarites safe with me.’ 

‘If Heaven will only send it! Oh, if I am happy enough to 
see you two come back safe and well together—together—lI think 
I shall make a vow to forswear political enterprise for evermore, 
and I shall try to get you, my two heroes, to swear the same oath 
with me.’ 

She took a hand of each of us in one of hers and brought them 
gently, tenderly together, as if insome impulse of vague misgiving 
she would fain pledge us to a loyal companionship. I gave 
Margarites a warm grasp ; I felt no longer resentful. He had won 
all and [had lost all; but there was no use in thinking of that now, 
and [ would still do this much for her. I looked into her eyes; I 
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wished her to know that I would be the true friend of Margarites 
for her sake; and her eyes answered as plainly as words could 
speak,‘ Yes; I understand; I knowit.’ The hand that Margarites 
gave me or rather that Athena placed in mine was as cold as death 
itself. Athena dropped her veil ; I suppose to hide her tears. 

‘A very pretty little ceremonial,’ Margarites said with a light 
laugh; ‘but dear Cleveland and I understood ourselves already 
and are good friends.’ 

‘Would you come and see me once more; only once before 
you go, Kelvin?’ Athena asked. ‘I should like to see him once 
again, Constantine. At home I mean; not on this road. Not to- 
night; we have people; but to-morrow some time? You will 
come ?’ 

‘But I am leaving Athens to-night.’ 

She flung up her veil again and looked at both of us. She 
seemed astounded. 

‘To-night ? this night ? Kelvin; Constantine; is that so? Is 
he leaving to-night ?’ 

‘It is so,’ Margarites said in a tone of undisguised displeasure. 
‘Our dear Cleveland has duties which take him hence to-night ; 
but I hope our dear Cleveland will not so easily reveal to everyone 
the secret of our movements as he has done to you, Athena.’ 

‘ Are there secrets from me?’ she asked. ‘ Are there things I 
am not to know of, Constantine ? ’ 

‘ None, dearest lady ; none whatever. I am only amused to see 
with what easy charm and charming ease you have beguiled poor 
Cleveland out of his instructions, which for aught he could have 
known were to be kept secret for the moment even from you.’ 

I had blundered, and I saw it, and I hastened to say as much. 
My only excuse was that I thought Athena knew all. 

‘And you were right, dear Cleveland; she either knows or is to 
know all. Only a soldier engaged in such an enterprise as ours is 
not supposed to talk even to all those who are supposed to know. 
Well, it has done no harm in this instance, and you are forgiven, 
Cleveland; you shall not be tried by court-martial this time. 
You do remind me of a fine story by your great English romancist 
Scott—Walter Scott—where some young knight is set to watch a 
standard and he is beguiled away by a message from a beautiful 
young lady.’ 

‘Have I then beguiled you, Kelvin?’ Athena said tenderly. 
‘It was not done consciously; I did not know you were going so 
very, very soon; and I did not think there was any harm in your 
telling. I shan’t ask any more questions ; I shall wait like a good 
girl until Iam told. But I am startled to think of your going so 
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soon. Must it be, Constantine? Must he go so soon: at once; 
this very night? It makes me tremble. Ah, I am not so brave as 
I thought—I shall turn coward before all this is done.’ 

‘Some of us must get on the way at once,’ Margarites said 
composedly ; his good humour had quite returned; ‘and I don’t 
think our dear Cleveland would care to be among those who wait 
here to the last. But if he wishes it, Athena, and if you wish it, I 
make no doubt I can easily find some volunteer to take his place.’ 

‘You know perfectly well I don’t wish it, Margarites—and 
Athena does not wish it either. Do you, Athena?’ 

She looked up with sparkling eyes and trembling lips. 

‘No; I don’t wish it any more. If it is a post of special 
danger given to you, Kelvin, God forbid I should ask you not to 
go toit. Go, my dear friend, in Heaven’s name.’ 

My heart swelled with pride and gratitude. 

‘I don’t say anything about special danger,’ Margarites said. 
‘But dear Cleveland has special qualifications; he is a soldier by 

profession ; he understands something of war; he has seen this sort 
of little war among mountains in Africa ; he is the man for the work 
and that is why I asked him to take command of to-night’s 
movement.’ 

‘ Thanks, Margarites, with all my heart. So, Athena, good-bye 
for the moment; for a few days. You will hear of us; and then 
we shall see you soon again.’ 

‘Good-bye, Kelvin, my dear, dear old friend! My heroand my 
victim—Good-bye!’ A parting ray of sunlight fell upon her 
pale face and upon the eyes which strove to keep back their tears 
and the lips that tried to wear a smile. She held out her hand to 
me; I took it and pressed it to my lips—a moment not easily to 
be forgotten in this world. 

The carriage drove rapidly away towards Athens. I stood fora 
few seconds listlessly on the road until the sound of wheels could 
be heard no more. The sun went down behind the hills, and I 
longed for movement and the night. 





(To be continued.) 
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Our hotel at Montreal was certainly the very worst we ever stopped 
at in America. To say the truth, the Canadians, with all their 
many virtues (and they don’t forget to impress upon you a due 
sense of their numerous excellences either) are not good hands 
at hotel management. The Yankees understand this business 
thoroughly: they have a perfect genius for organisation; and 
when one comes to think of it, to keep an hotel of the vast 
American sort is really an exercise of just the same strategical 
qualities which go to make a great general or a successful poli- 
tician. They say, indeed, that some of the best amateur soldiers 
produced by the War of Secession were ex-hotel keepers, Don’t 
we all remember from our school-boy days the immense import- 
ance which Ceasar attached to the ves frumentaria—the corm 
question—the matter of provisioning, in short, or, as we now call 
it, the commissariat. I beg your pardon, not now: we call it at 
present the control: but these new-fangled names will slip one’s 
memory sometimes. Evidently, in Cwsar’s opinion, the main 
duty of a general was to see his soldiers properly fed, a point of 
view which you may be sure was fully appreciated by the soldiers. 
Wellington, too, was a great stickler for commissariat : feed your 
troops well if you want them to fight well. Now, the essentially 
organising Yankee mind is similarly strong on hotel-keeping. It 
sees at once how to get its supplies together, and how to keep 
them always ready on hand for the consumption of urknown 
numbers of casual travellers. A thousand extra guests in a New 
York hotel make no more strain upon the resources of the estab- 
lishment than a hundred would do in one of our happy-go-lucky 
English caravanserais. A wonderful people, truly: but then one 
must remember that for some generations your native-born 
American has given himself up to nothing but organisation. It 
is a great mistake, indeed, to suppose that the Yankee is a hard- 
working person: he is just the opposite: he never does a single 
stroke of work himself, if he can help it: he gets it all done for 
him. A Greek would have conjugated him throughout in the 
middle voice. He isa keen and quick business man, but not a 
worker. The Irishman, the German, and the negro have con- 
structed all his railways, dug all his canals, built all his cities, 
worked in all his mines and mills and factories for the last half- 
century. He himself has simply sat and looked on in his rocking- 
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chair, assuming, as he himself says, the arduous labour of organisa- 
tion alone. Thus he has developed at last a special aptitude for 
organising which is probably quite unequalled in the whole universe. 

It is not so in Canada. The Canadians are an easy-going, 
prosperous farmer race, all rich, all comfortable, and all contented, 
but not in the least go-ahead like their southern neighbours. The 
moment we crossed the line at Niagara, we noticed the difference 
~—a difference as sharp as when you pass from Italy into Switzer- 
land, or from lazy Spain into industrious France. On one side of 
the river, the hotels, the ‘stores,’ the cabs, the innumerable de- 
vices for squeezing the passing tourist, were all sharp, smart, 
quick, modern, American: drive just across the Suspension 
sridge, and all was slow, quiet, humdrum, sleepy, and English. 
So we found it throughout the whole of Canada, especially in the 
matter of hotels. They were all rather dirty, very ill-managed, 
exceedingly slipshod, and quite as uncomfortable as if we had 
been in London itself—-where, of course, you can find the finest 
collection of dull and cheerless establishments for the repression 
of presumptuous strangers to be discovered on the face of the 
entire earth. But this particular Montreal guest-house—I’m not 
going to mention its name, you may be sure, with the fear of the 
proprietor before my eyes—was the very gloomiest and most 
oppressive at which we had slept at all. The waiters eyed us as 
sternly as do the dignified men in swallow-tail coats and white 
ties who condescend to take one’s orders in a London coffee-room : 
the chamber-maid cast upon us the old familiar glance of pity and 
contempt: the boots carried up our portmanteaus—‘ valises’ they 
call them in the American tongue—with the old aggrieved air of 
a much-enduring martyr to which we had so long been strangers. 
‘They treat us so coldly and superciliously here,’ my wife re- 
marked to me in a whisper, ‘that it really makes one feel quite at 
home again in dear old England.’ 

‘We go to-morrow morning by the Rouse’s Point train,’ I said 
to the majestic and condescending waiter. The waiter drew 
himseJf up stiffly. ‘Thin d’ye know,’ he said, chillingly, ‘that 
yell have to have breakfast at six o’clock?’ I intimated that I 
was aware of that chronological fact. The waiter looked at me 
like one who inspects a degraded specimen of lost humanity. 
Was I wholly destitute of human feeling, then, he asked himself 
internally, that I expected a fellow-creature to get my breakfast 
ready at that unearthly hour? However, [ was proof against his 
glance of high moral disapprobation, and stuck to it that we 
should breakfast at six o’clock precisely. 

When we came down next morning, it was clear that the house 
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resented our determination, and meant to make us pay for it 
accordingly. The Irish waiter attended to us in his shirt-sleeves, 
with the air of a man who has been hastily interrupted before the 
completion of his usual toilet. A lady, also of Hibernian origin, 
in the costume of Dick Swiveller’s marchioness, had just finished 
washing the floor under our table (so as to make it nice and sloppy 
for our feet), and was proceeding to wash the floor under the next 
in order. The napkins provided for our use bore suspicious marks 
of having done duty already for some other guest at the table 
Vhéte last evening. Everything was excessively matutinal, 
moist, and uncomfortable. sut we nathless still endured, re- 
flecting with pleasure that one goes touring in order the more to 
enjoy the comforts of home when one gets back again. After all, 
the Irish waiter relented when it came to tipping time, and (in 
consideration of an extra half-dollar) even apologised for the un- 
finished nature of the preparations. He objected on principle, he 
said, to the Rouse’s Point train, because the railway authorities 
ought to have some respect for the feelings of waiters. ‘It isn’t 
the passengers’ fault, surr, he remarked with comparative suavity: 
‘for I don’t suppose ye’d be afther getting up yerselves so early, 
if ye could help it: but the directhors has no consideration at all 
at all for the comfort of the gineral public.’ 

The country from Montreal to Rouse’s Point is Lower Canadian 
in character: that is to say, it is as like Devonshire as chalk is to 
cheese. But we were too sleepy to notice it much, after our early 
rising, and we leant back in our places without paying much at- 
tention to the scenery on either side. You pass out of Montreal 
by the great Victoria Bridge, which is or was the longest in the 
world: but the world moves so fast nowadays that one never likes 
to commit oneself absolutely to the present tense. Unfortunately, 
you get no view from it over the St. Lawrence and the beautiful 
town of Montreal, because it is one of those tubular abominations 
which modern engineering has invented as the last straw to break 
Mr. Ruskin’s back. From the bridge, the line runs across country 
to Rouse’s Point, where we enter United States territory once 
more. Here, of course, we undergo the established custom-house 
nuisance—reduced to a minimum for carpet-bag tourists like our- 
selves, but still a nuisance, do what you will with it. Indeed, it 
is extraordinary to my mind how two sensible and practical 
peoples, like the Americans and Canadians, have put up with all 
this absurdity about tariffs and duties for so many years. Here 
you have two parts of one and the same river-valley, as intimately 
bound together by nature as Hampshire and Surrey, yet artifi- 
cially separated into two distinct countries; and every time you 
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pass from one to the other, you are confronted with the medieval 
mummery of a customs examination. The inconvenience is 
simply ridiculous. At Niagara, you drive across the bridges from 
the States into Canada: as you go down the St. Lawrence, the 
steamers call alternately at the ports on either side: while here 
at Rouse’s Point, and indeed for several hundred miles in Lower 
Canada (I beg pardon, again: ‘the Province of Quebec’), there 
is no boundary at all, except the parallel of 45, so that you have 
to carry a sextant with you and take observations as you walk, it 
you want to find out which country you are actually standing in. 
There isn’t a stream, a fence, a hedge, nay even a furrow to divide 
the two territories: you may stand, if you Jike, with your heel in 
Canada and your toes in the States, or vice versi; and if the 
police authorities of either country come to arrest you (supposing 
you for argument’s sake to be a criminal character, which of 
course you're not), they must haul out their instruments and find 
the sun’s altitude before laying hands on you, for fear of trespassing 
upon the jurisdiction of the other, which would naturally be a 
casus belli! Ridiculous, but true. You see, my son, with how 
little wisdom, et czetera. 

And now we come, at last, upon Lake Champlain itself: eh, 
what a lake and what a prospect! That is the real delight of 
American travelling: it all bursts upon you as such a surprise and 
novelty, quite contrary to all your foregone expectations. For 
how big do you suppose Lake Champlain really is? I had read 
about it already in my guide-book, of course, and had a sort of 
vague notion of its size, in a rough way: but I certainly wasn’t 
prepared to find it anything like as long or as wide as it actually 
turned out to be. Americans talk of it as a small lake; s0 I was 
ready to imagine, judging by an American standard, something 
like the lake of Geneva or the Lago Maggiore: a good long, 
broad strip of water, with some fine mountains on either side, 
But Champlain is only small when compared with Erie or Huron 
or Superior: when compared with Geneva or Lucerne, it is a 
young ocean. Before us spreads a vast sea, with a limitless 
horizen to southward—you might suppose it a branch of the At- 
lantic, or a great open fiord on the coasts of Norway. On either 
side it expands away to a breadth like that of the Straits of Dover, 
while in front it goes on illimitably, to the naked and uninstructed 
eye at least, and for more than a hundred miles even to the exacter 
gaze of the statistical inquirer. Excuse me if I drop for a moment 
into the common American trick of bragging: when America is in 
question, and one wants to convey a just opinion of it to English 
people, it is very difficult to avoid the habit. Indeed, I begin ta 
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understand now that the bragging isn’t meant as a boast at all: it 
is only an endeavour to make those who have never seen it realise 
a country on so much vaster a scale than our own. Imagine your- 
self describing England toaset of children whose conceptions have 
all been based upon their acquaintance with the Scilly Isles, and 
you will have some idea of the method to which Americans must 
necessarily have recourse when they wish to render America 
picturable to the average European intelligence. Talk about it 
as we like, we ordinary stay-at-home Englishmen cannot really 
figure to ourselves the meaning of the thousands and thousands of 
miles with which American statistics and descriptions must neces- 
sarily deal, even in the hands of the soberest narrator. 

The truth is, the St. Lawrence basin is one great network of 
lakes and waterways. In our common atlases, which do not devote 
many large-scale maps to the States or Canada, only the giants of 
the great chain, like Michigan and Ontario, are entered in any 
detail: mere ponds of a hundred miles long, like Champlain, are 
just indicated by ashapeless splash of blue; while tiny specks no 
bigger than Windermere, Loch Lomond, and Neuchatel, disappear 
from view altogether. 3ut when you actually visit the St. 
Lawrence valley, you find that its lakes may literally be numbered 
not by hundreds only, but by thousands. In many parts of the 
country it would be impossible to go in a straight line for five 
miles together in any direction without being pulled up by some 
more or less nameless lake, with a length of from one to forty 
miles. There are lakes in Canada bigger than any in Europe, 
whose names I would yet back to puzzle every Civil Service 
Examiner in the British Isles. Tid you ever hear of Loughborough 
Lake, for example? No, never. And yet Loughborough, one of 
the best known and prettiest minor sheets in Canada, is forty 
miles long or thereabouts, and lies close to the great lake-port of 
Kingston, and to the Grand Trunk Railway, whose First Preference 
Shares we are all as glibly quoting every day as if we really knew 
something about them. It is this tangled interlocking of land 
and water that gives the St. Lawrence basin half its charm and 
beauty. There are few hills or highlands in all that great and 
fertile plain ; it consists for the most part of a broad, level, corn- 
bearing or forest-clad region; but what it lacks in diversity of 
elevation, it makes up in the exquisite mixture of foliage and 
water. Here a little smiling lakelet; there a long tarn with 
marshy edges; yonder a broad sheet fringed by sloping pine- 
woods, and spreading on every side a dozen long fingers, divided 
by jutting promontories on whose summits wave the solitary 
feathery stems of Canadian spruces. That is the sort of scenery 
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that makes up the endless tangled labyrinth of the Canadian back- 
country. 

Just southward here, however, around Lake George and Lake 
Champlain, the nature of the ground is very different. This is the 
one bit of the St. Lawrence region that may fairly be called hilly 
or even mountainous. On one side, in New York State, the green 
tops of the Adirondacks rise to a height surpassing that of the 
Scotch Highlands; on the other side, in Vermont, the Green 
Mountains attain even a greater elevation, not much inferior to 
that of the tallest snow-clad peaks in beautiful and very similar 
Norway. Between these two parallel chains lies a deep cleft or 
hollow; and in the centre of that hollow the water supplied by the 
torrents that scar the shoulders of the mountains on either side 
gathers together into a great sheet, which bears the name of 
Champlain. In a smaller side valley, among the Adirondacks 
alone, lies the lesser but still more beautiful basin of Lake George. 
Both lakes go to feed the Richelieu river, which runs due north 
from the foot of Champlain till it joins the main flood of the 
mighty St. Lawrence near the quaint old French Canadian town of 
Sorel. It is the mountainous character of the district that has 
made Lake Champlain and Lake George into one of the most 
favourite holiday tourist tracks in this much-travelling, pleasure- 
loving America. 

There is music for my ear in the very sound of these beautiful 
old colonial French names; and there is history in them, too—the 
history of that splendid failure in which the French attempted to 
create a new France upon virgin American soil. The battle of 
races has been fought out so long ago in that part of the world 
that we have almost forgotten all about it now—forgotten that 
there was once a time when France seemed likely to share with 

“england the sovereignty of the western world. In those early 
days, when Louis Treize was king, Samuel Champlain set sail from 
Normandy to found a new empire by the frozen St. Lawrence. He 
established a fort and settlement on the jutting rock still crowned 
by the picturesque citadel of Quebec—that useless Gibraltar, ill- 
transplanted to a peaceable continent where war ought to be and 
might be unknown—and in the first summer after his little village 
was fairly set on foot, he accompanied a body of Iroquois Indians 
on a war-trail against their enemies, the Algonquins, in what is 
now New York State. They paddled their own canoes for some 
distance up the broad tidal flood of the St. Lawrence, here a wide 
estuary more like an arm of the sea than a mere river, and then 
sailed across that big expansion now known as the Lake St. Peter 
(bad English for Lac St. Pierre), till they reached the mouth of a 
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stately tributary whose confluence causes the main stream to widen 
into this great basin. Those were the palmy days of the great 
Cardinal; and Champlain, mindful of the minister who had sent 
him out, disregarded the heathenish name given to the river by 
his red allies, and rechristened it as the Richelieu. Turning due 
southward, he and his Indians followed the course of the stream 
into the mountain country where it took its rise, and emerged at 
last upon the broad bosom of that magnificent lake by whose shore 
we are now standing, waiting for the United States’ revenue officer 
to satisfy himself that we have none of the three thousand dutiable 
articles enumerated in his incredible tariff concealed anywhere 
about our portmanteaus or persons. If the river was to be called 
after the Cardinal, why should not the lake be called after the 
explorer? Posterity took the hint, and Lake Champlain it has 
been ever since. 

The ingenious people who drew the boundary-line in this part 
of Canada—I’m sure I don’t remember who they were, but I know 
the Canadians are very angry with them still—-managed so to draw 
it that a little bit at the extreme north end of the lake might be 
included within British territory, I suppose for the sake of keeping 
the navigation open to both countries; but for all practical pur- 
poses Champlain is now a purely American sheet of water. We 
are to go down it, not like Samuel Champlain himself in a birch- 
bark canoe, but in a Yankee steamer of the most luxurious de- 
scription, with a broad awning covering the hurricane-deck, and 
easy chairs of the purest Sybarite persuasion inviting you rather to 
gentle slumber than to due appreciation of the beautiful scenery. 
Of course the steamer is about three stories high, and is fitted up 
as much like a Fifth Avenue hotel as can conveniently be managed 
in a floating construction. She has a dining-room where attentive 
coloured waiters serve you up a seven-course dinner that would not 
disgrace the Café Jolliveau; she has saloons fitted out in all the 
glories of the new American variation on the fashionable Bedford 
Park exstheticism ; she has private state-rooms where languid New 
York ladies retire for their siesta from the sweltering heat of the 
noonday ; above all, she has a high, spacious, and well-furnished 
deck where that small fraction of the tourist world which seems 
really to have come touring for the sake of seeing the country can 
feast its eyes on the lovely panorama that opens now and then to 
right or left. Altogether, as comfortable and well-managed a lake 
craft as any we have come across even on this our third and most 
delightful American trip. 

The lower part of Champlain is too wide to see both banks 
conveniently from the middle of the lake; it is only as the steamer 
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approaches the forts on either side that you get really good close 
views of the surrounding country. What can you expect if people 
will run their lakes to such a width that the banks only look from 
the centre like low and distant coast-line? However, we touch 
often enough, at Plattsburgh, Burlington, and other thriving ports, 
and we get a good idea as we go of the country around us. In the 
northern end, Champlain reminds us much of an enlarged and 
greatly magnified copy of the Lake of Zurich. Its scenery is not 
grand, like that of Wallenstadt, nor romantic, like that of Lucerne, 
nor daintily pretty, like that of Windermere and Derwentwater. 
It is simply an open, smiling, rural country, sloping down with 
rich farms and wooded lawns to the water’s edge, and giving us 
here and there a glimpse of neat, white, wooden, Yankee towns, 
topped by the tin-plated steeples that glitter in almost oriental 
brilliancy under the August sun. Zurich or Neufchatel, un- 
doubtedly, but on a far larger and therefore really less impressive 
scale; because where your banks are merely hilly and gently 
sloping, distance between them rather detracts from than adds to 
the view. Still, I won’t deny that even the lower end of Champlain 
is very pretty ; while the numbers of white-sailed lake vessels that 
fly lightly before the breeze in every part give it a great air of life 


and animation. 


I do not know that I have ever seen anything in 


the shipping line quite so bright aud lively as these Champlain 
sloops—not even the graceful lateen sails that still fleck the surface 
of the blue Mediterranean. The cruft on this lake are not for the 
most part great heavy four-masters, like the huge grain-vessels that 
plough their lumbering way through Huron and Ontario; they are 
little light things, more like yachts than trading-ships, and they 
ekim the top of the water in a very airy and bird-like fashion. 
The fact is, the St. Lawrence lakes of the great chain are probably 
the most thickly navigated waters in the whole world: they are all 
alive with the big hulls that bring down the wheat of Chicago and 
the pork of Cincinnati to the Atlantic ports; and they teem with 


b) 


sails and steamers to an extent which makes the English Channel 
look comparatively like a bare stretch of desert water. But 
Champlain stands apart from this main stream of the world’s 
commerce ; its vessels only carry off the local produce of Vermont 
and north-western New York; and its surface is consequently 
studded with smaller craft, which (like most other people or 
things) look ali the prettier because they do the less work. 
Towards the upper end, however, the lake narrows suddenly 
to only a mile or two in width, while at the same time the banks 
become higher and more romantic. This southern gorge-like 


portion, which we reach after luncheon (when man becomes natur- 
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ally more appreciative of the beauties of nature in a mildly con- 
templative way), may really be put side by side for scenery with 
the best part of our own Loch Lomond. Nothing more fairy-like 
or more beautiful could well be imagined. Banks hemming in on 
either hand, and rising steeply from the water’s edge: pines and 
spruce firs feathering the shore; pretty ravines opening here and 
there on the opposite sides ; all as wild and as lovely as eye could 
wish to see. Fifteen miles or so of this beautiful scenery bring 
us at last to the pretty little town of Whitehall at the head of the 
lake ; and there, in a very comfortable though not big hotel (only 
about the size of Charing Cross or the Great Western at Padding- 
ton), we rest and refresh ourselves after our day’s labour. 

Next morning we are up betimes again, and after struggling, 
to the best of our ability, with one of those prodigious and Titanic 
American breakfasts (from the buckwheat pancakes to the tomato 
salad), we go down once more to the little wooden pier, and embark 
on our reverse way to Lake George, which forms the goal and final 
bonne bouche of this particular circular trip. To get there, we 
have first to take the early morning boat up Lake Champlain again 
a few miles to Fort Ticonderoga, whose very name sounds like an 
echo of Pitt’s wars, a strange piece of anachronism in this bustling 
steam-ridden modern America. The early boat carries us through 
the selfsame scenery a second time—even lovelier in the first 
glow of morning—and lands us at last upon a rough lake-side 
wharf, overhung by a green hillock. On the summit of, the 
hillock, a few mouldering walls stand out in the rare beauty of 
decay—rare, I mean, for this brand-new continent ; and those 
long lines of broken masonry are all that now remains of the once 
famous Fort Ticonderoga. Strange to think nowadays that 
Englishmen and Frenchmen fought, hardly more than a century 
since, for the possession of that rough fortification in the midst of 
a wild and uninhabited country; strange that insular Britons 
and insurgent American colonists fought for it still later and still 
more fiercely in the great War of Independence. And yet the 
conflict was not so idle a one as it seems to those who do not 
know the ground: for the valley of Lake Champlain and Lake 
George, the old war-trail of Iroquois and Algonquin, forms the 
one practicable pass between the Lower St. Lawrence and the 
Hudson river, and Ticonderoga is by natural position the Metz or 
Strasbourg of the situation. 

We disembark at the rude log pier, and tumble loosely into 
the four-horse coaches —‘ stages’ they are called locally, with true 
American disregard of the English tongue—which are drawn up 
in long rows to receive us; and then we rattle away, one stage 
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after the other, over a steep plank-road that mounts beside the 
pretty torrent, whose bed conveys the waters of Lake George into 
the placid bosom of Champlain. On our way, we pass two cas- 
eades of singular original beauty; but, alas! man, irrepressible 
man, of the Anglo-American variety, has seen his chance of de- 
facing them, and has ruthlessly set the nymphs (whom Italy would 
have worshipped) to the vulgar task of turning his saw-mills. 
Now, there is absolutely no redeeming feature about a saw-mill. 
Logs, logs, logs, above: planks, planks, planks, below; dust, 
noise, lumber, squalidness: ab, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Ruskin, surely 
you did well after all when you refused with scorn and contumely 
to visit America! 

But, no! I’m wrong. You were utterly mistaken, Sir; for 
what is this that bursts upon us from the leafy road, as we reach 
the summit-level of the white-foamed torrent? Lake George 
itself, in its peerless beauty. Don’t talk to me about your Loch 
Marees and your Thuns and your Comos: there is no lake on 
earth to be compared, for one moment, with that éxquisite sheet of 
water nestling in its deep gorge among the clefts of the green 
Adirondacks. How shall I describe it, as we glide lightly over 
its surface, on the deck of the pretty little lake steamer Minne- 
haha? On either side, steep mountain sides, rearing crags of 
rock, rise precipitously from the water’s edge. Not Cockney hack- 
neyed mountains, with paths and pony-tracks up their desecrated 
spurs and shoulders, but grand native giants, clad from head to 
foot (save where the naked stone peeps forth) with rich growth of 
primeval pine and spruce-firs, most of them almost untrodden 
even now by the foot of man; virgin peaks with uncouth Indian 
names, and with only vague Indian memories for all their legend. 
Between them, a deep chasm, running straight for many miles 
together in general outline, though broken here and there by 
jutting headlands and occasional narrows; the chasm all filled 
with deep clear water, and dotted now and again with fairy-like 
islets. Take this rough sketch for your first skeleton of a mental 
picture ; flesh it out with infinite greenery of trees, endless shades 
of sky and water, beautiful details of contour and rock; throw 
into it the loveliest colouring you ever saw; and there you have 
a faint image of beautiful Horicon. That was the old Indian 
name for this queen of lakelets ; but the Indians were only savages ; 
civilised man saw his opportunity, and improved the barbarous 
syllables into Lake George. As the Japanese attaché remarked at 
the Mansion House dinner, while contemplatively draining his 
seventh glass of Veuve Clicquot, ‘ How I do love civilisation !’ 

If Lake Champlain is the Loch Lomond of America, Lake 
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George is the Loch Katrine of that ilk. Only, it must be dis- 
tinctly remembered that it is a very American Loch Katrine, 
spread out and widened to orthodox American dimensions. Still, 
there is really a great deal in common between the two lakes, 
especially their peculiarly romantic character. Hence it is desir- 
able in each case to begin with the larger lake and end with the 
smaller one. Many Highland tourists set out on their Trossachs 
tour at Callander and end at Bulloch, by which course the scenery 
becomes progressively tamer and tamer as you go on, instead of 
mounting, as it ought to do, in a continuous climax. Hence you 
ought always to take Loch Lomond first and Loch Katrine (like 
an olive farcie) afterwards. So, when you visit the American 
lakes, let me strongly recommend you to begin with Champlain 
and end up your trip at Caldwell on Lake George. If the upper 
end of that beautiful sheet doesn’t cause you (like Mr. Silas Wegg) 
to ‘drop into poetry,’ you must really be that abject wretch, de- 
scribed by Horace, on whose birth Melpomene has never smiled. 

Moreover, the upper end of Lake George has another attraction 
about which the middle-aged epicure may be permitted to speak 
feelingly. For as you steam up through the Narrows, and dive 
into a sort of deep pocket, surrounded by scenery of a wildness 
absolutely unknown in Europe, a certain vague apprehension begins 
toseize upon you. The deck of the Minnehaha is crowded with men, 
women, and children, who all evidently intend to spend the night at 
Caldwell. But where, in the midst of this primeval wilderness, a 
mere waste of rocks and pinewoods, are food and shelter to be 
found for so many? A painful vision of short commons and sofa 
beds, perhaps even of sleeping on the floor, conjures itself up before 
your doubting soul. Surely there can be no accommodation for a 
hundred visitors in such an utter solitude as these beetling Adiron- 
dacks! Suddenly, the steamer turns a sharp corner, and in the 
midst of the wilderness you see the huge facade of a many-win- 
dowed palace, centre and wings run round with balconies, and 
an Italian garden stretching in terraces to the waterside. A 
hundred visitors! pooh, those endless tiers of rooms would make 
light work of a stray thousand! For that is the Fort William 
Henry Hotel, one of the most perfect and admirable on all the 
American Continent ; and in it you may spend a week, or a month 
either, most delightfully, in the midst of scenery almost unequalled 
in any part of America. Around lies an all but trackless desert ; 
in front stands a building which would not look out of place at 
Cannes or Vichy. ‘I'ruly a very remarkable people, these bustling 
but comfort-loving Americaus. 


J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON, 































































At Camaldoli. 
A SKETCH. 


BY OUIDA, 


(All rights reserved.) 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Duca Dt BASTTIA. | THE, COMTESSE "DE RIoM. 
MARCHESE DELLA ROCCALDA, | MADAME DE SAINTANGE 
Mr. WYNNE-ELLIS. | Mrs, VANSCHELDT. 


PADRE FRANCESCO. 


Scene: The Hotel in the Monastery. 
[In the Pharmacy. | 


Comtesse de Riom. It makes one long to be ill, to have an 
excuse to come here. 

Duca di Bastia. I need no excuse; I buy liqueurs. 

Comtesse de Riom. Did you ever see such exquisite old blue 
pots? All pure Savona. I have offered my soul for one of them, 
but the monks are obdurate. 

Duca di Bastia. Do not tempt them. Selling is the modern 
curse of Italy. It is a comfort to find that monastery walls can 
exclude the temptation; they too often do not, and our angels are 
sold to shiver in the fogs of London and the snows of Berlin. 

Comtesse de Riom. Does not one get back into pure quattro 
cento here? Romeo’s apothecary must have had just such con- 
serve pots and sweet-water jars as these. 

Duca di Bastia. You would like my old palace at Squillace, 
madame ; it has such quantities of such old pottery as this, all as 
dusty as the soul can desire. 

Comtesse de Riom. I should delight in dusting them. 

Duca di Bastia. How happy you would make me! I should 
envy the cobwebs. 

Comtesse de Riom. What! when I should destroy the cob- 
webs ? 

Duca di Bastia. It would be better to be destroyed than to 
be unnoticed. 

Comtesse de Riom. That is according to taste. 


Mrs. Vanscheldt. How do you do, Duke? Whatever are you 
doing at Camaldoli ? 
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Duca di Bastia. If it were not impolite to reply to one 
question by another, I should ask what do you—the idol of Paris, 
the queen of Aix, the reine gaillarde of London ? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. All that is very pretty, but behind my 
back I dare say you call me that horrid American; don’t get off by a 
faux fuyant; what makes you bury yourself in this pine-wood ? 

Duca di Bastia. My adoration of Americans. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Don’t expect me to believe that, when you 
might have married Elise Hicks last winter, with the biggest 
fortune that ever came out of Arkansas lumber. (To Madame de 
Rion). He might indeed, and she was a very pretty girl too, 
and—my !—her pearls! 

Comtesse de Riom. The Duke was ungrateful. 

Duca di Bastia. As ungrateful as the monks who won’t sell 
their pots. My prejudices and theirs have probably the same roots. 

Mis. Vanscheldt. But why do you come to Camaldoli—yow ? 
Can you live without a Club? 

Duca di Bastia. I find Camaldoli charming; a most. admir- 
ably healthy air, perfect quiet ; pinewoods which are so good for 
the lungs, and, as Madame de Riom remarks, divine pharmacy- 
pots to keep alive in one the love of the fine arts. What can one 
ask more? Perhaps the cookery leaves something to be desired, 
but that is just the amount of mortification which one ought to 
be willing to endure in a monastery. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. All the same you must be bored to death, 
mon cher. Shall we get up a little baccara to-night ? 

Duca di Bastia (hesitates). Madame de Riom does not 
approve. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. What! is the Countess to be the keeper 
of all our consciences? Then we shall be as dull as a Boston 
Sunday, for she sets her face dead against all fun. 

Comtesse de Riom. You think mea Puritan! Indeed I am 
no such thing, but I detest all kinds of play; I have seen so much 
suffering caused by it. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt (aside). Now she will preach like a young 
Dominican friar. 

Comtesse de Riom. No; I never preach; play if you like, 
but if you must play, why do you come to Camaldoli ? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. I come to wait for Mr. Vanscheldt, who is 
in the course of crossing the ocean, and because, as the Duke 
wisely observes, the odours of the pinewoods are so good for the 
lungs; my lungs are seriously affected, only nobody ever will 
believe it. 

Duca di Bastia. Nobody will believe that mine are. 
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Mrs. Vanscheldt. Iam sure we have both done our best that 
they should be. Did yow come for your lungs, too, Countess ? 

Comtesse de Riom. No; I came for quiet. But it seems that 
the world sends its echoes even up amongst these saintly hills, and 
you have brought as many fowrgons as if you had come to Monaco 
in January. I have brought nothing but serge. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Serge smothered in Mechlin, however. 
So much depends on what one can wear. You are such an elegant 
creature that you may put on sacking and you will look just as 
well. If I’m not dressed up to my eyes, I’m a dowdy, a fright— 
nobody ’d look at me—the very birds would peck at me. I wouldn’t 
put on those plain tailor-made suits that you can wear if it were 
to save my life. 

Duca di Bastia. There is Saxe china pimpanite and charm- 
ing, and there are marble Venuses, white, serene, superb. One may 
admire both. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Very prettily said, Duke. But I know you 
don’t admire me; you told a friend of mine that I was like a doll 
out of the Palais Royal. 

Duca di Bastia. That friend must have thoroughly under- 
stood the mission of friendship. If I could hope that friend were 
of the masculine gender——- 

Mis. Vanscheldt. You would quarrel with him about a cigar 
or a newspaper, and hack him about afterwards with a sabre; I 
know your ways.. Why will Italiansalways fight with sabres? It 
is very barbarous. 

Duca di Bastia. It is not pretty. The rapier is much more 
elegant and the pistol much quicker. But every nation has its 
prejudices ; the sabre is ours. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. It ought not to be so; it is not sufficiently 
graceful. The rapier is more like what your national weapon should 
be. The rapier is amongst swords what the mandoline is amongst 
instruments. 

Duca di Bastia (bows). Henceforth I will fight with the 
rapier. 

Comtesse de Riom. I hope you will not fight at all; it is very 
barbarous. 

Duca di Bastia. It is a little, but it is wholesome. If that 
friend whom Madame Vanscheldt spoke of-——— 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. It was a she! 

Duca di Bastia. Ah! I might have supposed so. Some one 
who has envied your toilettes, or whose receptions I have neglected. 
Malice is always so busy; one wonders there are two people left on 
speaking terms with each other. 
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Padre Francesco (approaching). Our mountain roses are very 
simple things, but if their Excellencies would deign to accept them ? 

Comtesse de Riom. Oh, mon Révérend! how exquisite! 
How can I thank you enough? Monsieur de Bastia, say something 
pretty to him for me. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Poor old man! And we order ten thou- 
sand for a ball, and never look at them. 

Comiesse de Riom. How very kind! What sweet roses! I 
must really learn Italian to be able to talk to these delightful old 
people. 

Duca di Bastia. Let me have the honour to teach you, 
madame. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. When Italians teach a pretty woman their 
language, they always begin with Dante. They get to the ga’cotto 
fu ul libro e chi lo scrisse, and there they stop. The lesson never 
advances. 

Comtesse de Riom. We will begin with Silvio Pellico. 

Duca di Bastia. We will begin with what you like, provided 
we end in Armida’s Gardens. 

Comtesse de Riom. Armida’s Gardens? That is in Ariosto. 

Ducu di Bastia. It is in Ariosto. But Ariosto found it in 
Love. It is still there. (Zhe Comtesse de Rion colours and 
plays with her roses.) 

Mrs. Vanscheldt (smiling). Did Ariosto ever come here—for 
his lungs—I wonder? Do these dear old male goodies sell 
cigarettes, do you know ? 

Duca di Bastia. I fear they are not yet at that height of 
civilisation. They sell liqueurs into which I believe oil and honey 
enter in equal proportions. Here is one with a title fit for an ode 
of Meleager’s or Ovid’s, the Lagrime del abete. What can be 
more poetic? . 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Ill taste. It won’t beat Delmonico’s pick- 
me-ups. 

Duca di Bastia. Alas! what can the old world 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Don’t be hypocritical. You despise us 
utterly from the height of all your twelve centuries of nobility. 
Tell us all about your twelve centuries; it is very interesting. I 
don’t go back myself farther than my own father. 

Duca di Bastia. You are laughing at me; that is very un- 
kind. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Honour bright I’m not. I think it must 
Le perfectly delightful to have an ancestry that is just a cowrs de 
Vhistoire in itself. There were Bastias in the time of Constantine, 
weren’t there? Tell us all about it. We are in a mood to be 
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educated. Is it true you were kings of Corsica once upon a 
time ? 

Duca di Bastia. Pray spare me. I will send you the 
volume B. of Ingherami; I shall so at least not see you yawn. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. I shouldn’t yawn; I think your Italian 
genealogies as delightful as wonder-stories and as interesting as a 
lecture of Caro’s. What shall we do with ourselves to-day? If 
you won’t read us Ingherami--— 

Duca di Bastia. I wiil read you the ‘Decamerone’ under 
the pines yonder. 

Mis. Vanscheldt. Oh, but isn’t that very shocking ? 

Duca di Bastia. I will take care not to shock you. It will 
be Madame de Riom’s first lesson in Italian. I assure you we 
are very little altered since the days of Boccaccio. The middle 
classes are changed, but I think our class and the popolo are both 
very much what. we were in the medio evo. Here and there we have 
put electric bells in our villas, and bought a threshing-machine 
for our fields, but even that is rare, and would have been better let 
alone. Life in Italy is still a picture and an idyl, our old walled 
gardens and our Joggie still hear the lute. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Let us go under the pines then, et va 
pour Boccaccio ! 

Comtesse de Riom. If the Duke do not translate it, I shall 
understand nothing. 

Duca di Bastia. I, will translate it, and will remember the 
Boston susceptibilities of Madame Vanscheldt. 

Mis. Vanscheldt. My Boston susceptibilities have had a good 
airing on the boulevards; that produces a wonderful change in 
them. The starch comes out with quite astonishing rapidity when 
once one has eat a beefsteak at Bignon’s. 

Mr. Wynne Ellis. «You would not let anyone else say that, 
Mrs. Vanscheldt. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Why, of course not. One laughs at one’s 
country and one abuses one’s husband, but one don’t let anybody 
else do either. 

Duca di Bastia. Happy country! Thrice happy husband ! 

Mrs. Vansch:ldt. Don’t you be impudent. 

Duca di Bastia. Impudent! I only sigh for a felicity that 
cannot be mine. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. You might have married Elise Hicks. 

Duca di Bastia. No one has any right to say that I could. 
Mdlle. Hicks is about to marry a Prince Galitzin; there are 
three hundred and thirty-five Princes Galitzin. I do not know 
whether he is at the top of the list or the bottom. 
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Mrs. Vanscheldt. I believe you are regretting Elise. Well, 
let us get to Boccaccio. All J know about him is that stupid 
little operetta. I ought to have been learned, coming from the 
‘hub of the universe,’ but I’m not. 

Duca di Bastia. You are so many things so much more 
delightful. Boccaccio would have adored you, especially when you 
wear that red cloak. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Adoration that depends on the colour of a 
cloak won’t kill one with over-devotion, and I don’t think you are 
as respectful as you might be, Duke. 

Duca di Bastia. Respectful! I am neither twenty nor sixty. 
Need a man be respectful to ladies between those ages ? 

Madame de Saintange. Not if he wish to please. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. How shocked Mr. Ellis looks! English- 
men are always respectful; I believe they remain so even when 
they talk to a ballet-girl. 

Duca di Bastia. They are born en froc et cravate blanche. 
At the risk of shocking Monsieur Ellis again, I will tell youa story. 
It happened to me myself. Perhaps you will say it is too like 
Toto chez Tata to be true, nevertheless 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. I think we'll pass over it, Duke, for Mr. 
Ellis is blushing in anticipation. I’m half afraid to trust you 
with Boecaccio—— 

Duca di Bastia. I assure you I will be penetrated with 
respect, though I agree with Madame de Saintange that it is an 
unlovely quality. You shall have a Decamerone that might be 
read in Boston on a Sunday; can I say more? 

Mis. Vanscheldt. I am afraid you have said a little too 
much. However, we will go under the pines and hear your worst. 

Duca di Bastia. There are listeners for whose ears the type 
of the ‘ Decamerone’ would change of its own accord into the type 
of the ‘ Imitatione Christi.’ 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. You are speaking to me, but you are look- 
ing at Madame de Riom. She might perform that miracle in 
printer’s type, I certainly shall not. Well, let us go. These old 
men are wanting to be alone with their stills and herbs and 
flowers. What delicious old fellows they are--in their white 
flannel gowns and their broad flapping straw hats! What a pretty 
world it must have been when everybody dressed picturesquely ! 

Duca di Bastia. And when monks were as many in the land 
as song-sparrows in the trees. Nothing ‘comes’ better, as artists 
say, in the Tuscan landscape than two of these white-frocked figures 
going up a grass path under the olives, or passing along a sunny 
road through the vine-shadows ; and if the bells are ringing within 
hearing at the time, the thing is perfect. 
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Mr. Wynne-Ellis. It is only a trivial and profane mind 
which can consider the monastic order—the curse of so many 
centuries—as the mere ornament of a decorative scene. 

Duca di Bastia. Ab, dear Mr. Ellis, I am so sorry, but 1 
am always trivial; I am pagan too; yet, so near Alvernia, do you 
think we should speak ill of a community that held S. Francesco ? 
Trivial as my mind is, I do not feel inclined to do that. I dare say 
there are many monks great rogues, but still, when I see a monk I 
take off my hat to him, for if he be nothing or even worse than 
nothing in himself, he represents so much in the past that was 
holier than anything we shall ever see again. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. That is a pretty feeling, and I shall not 
let Mr, Ellis dispute it with you. You have kept the soul of the 
Quattro Centisti, though you have eaten, like me, the bisque of 
LBignon. But we shall never have Boccaccio read at this rate, and 
the sun will be going down if we don’t make haste into the 
woods. 


[In the Woods. | 


Marchese della Roccalda. Caro mio, you have read remark- 
ably well. To make Boccaccio decent and yet diverting is a 
task that might daunt any man; but where failure was almost 
certain you have achieved success. 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. The Duke did not wholly avoid some 
questionable suggestions, but in the main, for an impromptu 
translation, it has been well done. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Dear Mr. Ellis, to the pure all things are 
nasty; that’s Scripture, and it’s such a pity. Dm a naughty 
woman, and I can’t for the life of me see what was left that was 
objectionable. 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. There were suggestions—— 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Oh, only suggestions! Well, you know, I 
must be very obtuse, I really didn’t notice them. Perhaps a 
course of the petits théatres has hardened my conscience and my 
tympanum. 

Comtesse de Riom. How beautifully you have read, or, rather, 
improvised, Monsieur de Bastia! you have given usa great pleasure. 
Ali that marvellcus life of old Florence seemed to live again, 

Duca di Bastia. I am happy, indeed, to have your praise. 
As I said before, we are not so very much changed at heart or 
even in manners since those days. It is easy to repreduce them 
in fancy. It requires no talent—only memory. 

Comtesse de Riom. Perhaps genius is only memory; I have 
heard it said. 
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Duca di Bastia. Oh, do not give such a great word to my 
slight efforts. I am a very idle son of the soil, with a trick of 
rhyming and of improvising in which any one of our mountain 
peasants would excel ten times better than I. 

Marchese della Rocealda. We might be holding one of those 
Courts of Love of which Italy saw so many in Boccaccio’s days. 
Those big dusky pines, those lovely ladies, Bastia’s lute, the 
Countess’s great peacock fan—it might be all up at Urbino in 
Bembo’s time, or at Ferrara in Lucrezia’s. 

Duca di Bastia. The lovely ladies certainly made heaven of 
Urbino and Ferrara then, as they do now of Camaldoli; but the 
pinewoods you would have been puzzled to find in either place. 

Marchese della Roccalda. You are hypercritical. 

Duca di Bastia. Nature created me so. When De Musret 
made an Andalouse in Burcelone, he spoilt his poem for me. 

Comtesse de Riom. The mistake does not prevent the poem 
thrilling like the song of a nightingale and the thrust of a dagger. 

Duca di Bastia. No; it has the passion of a lifetime and the 
moonlit nights of a whole summer of love in it. After all, his 
city is not Barcelona only, but anywhere where heaven is found 
upon a human breast. 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. What frightful waste of talent Alfred de 
Musset’s! Perhaps if he had never met George Sand—— 

Duca di Bastia. Waste? I would sooner have written Rolla 
than have cut the Suez Canal. If he had never met George Sand 
—if Tasso had never met Leonora—if Dante had never known 
Beatrice—if Abelard had never met Héloise—Comtesse, love is 
not an accident, it is a destiny. 

‘omtesse de Riom (with a simile). You are very fond of 
talking about love. Is that Italian ? 

Duca di Bastia. We never talk about anything else. Love 
has a much larger share in our lives than in those of your northern 
men; there never was but one northern who understood us, and 
that was Henri Bayle. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Didn’t he say that all men are tyros in the 
art of love beside the Italian ? 

Duca di Bastia (with emphasis). Because with us it is an 
art, exacting and imperious as an art, which absorbs our heart and 
soul, our passions, our entire being; an art which we think is 
worthy to occupy our lifetime. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Ah, yes, just like a painter! His art is one 
and indivisible, it is only his subjects that change; he can’t 
help painting a mill one day, and a tree the next, and a horse the 
next, and so on; itis always art. So with you, it is sometimes grey 
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eyes, sometimes blue eyes, sometimes brown eyes, but it is always 
love. 

Duca di Bastia. Did you learn all this, Madame, at Boston 
on a Sunday ? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. No, it is the result of my observations since 
I came Fast. In our great country, sir-ee, there’s such an un- 
common deal of marriage that love gets kind o’ hustled. Men and 
women too, down our way, walk out so much together that they 
just lose flavour for each other, and feel like two tame ’possums 
sitting on a gumtree. Now don't say I can’t talk Yankese! 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. Do you really think, Mrs. Vanscheldt, that 
marriage is unappreciated in the States ? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Heavens, no; it’s too much appreciated. 
There’s such a lot of it, it’s like buying yams by the sack. If it 
was a little harder to do, and a little harder to undo, perhaps 
Americans would learn to make love. As it is, they can’t, no more 
than they can say a clear monosyllable. You never met an 
American who didn’t split the monosyllables, did you ? 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. I have observed what you mean. It is very 
extraordinary. Perhaps climatic influences on the trachea—— 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. I dare say. (Aside) Isit climatic influences 
that produce the genus bore ? 

Marchese della Roccalda. How happy Madame Vanscheldt 
would make me if she would only say one monosyllable to me: ‘tw’! 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Vm more likely to say in my own verna- 
cular, ¢ goose’! 

Marchese della Rocealda., That is what you call ‘ chaff;’ we 
do not possess the equivalent in our language. It is not even 
precisely the same thing as the Gallic badinage. 

Mrs. Vunscheldt. No; it ain't half so delicate, and it don’t 
want any wit. 

Duca di Bastia. We have something like it in Pulci and bis 
compeers, and in our peasants, too, on a market day, or when they 
are in a merry mood anywhere. Comtesse, shall we go for a little 
walk before the sun sets? This brook that comes tumbling down 
amongst us seems to promise all sorts of delightful recompense to 
the adventurous (they sawnter away together). 

Mr. Wynne-Eliis (to Mrs. Vanscheldt). Is that the Madame 
de Riom—the very rich one ? 





Mrs. Vanscheldt. Yes, I think so. A charming woman, so 
Bastia seems to say. 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. Belgian, I believe ? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Yes, they are big people in Belgium; as 
big as they can be in that mouse of a country, 
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Marchese dellu Roccalda. Madame de Riom would remind 
us that the mouse has had the spirit of a lion ere now; and that 
it has come nearer to ourselves in art than any other country on 
the map of the world. Are not the De Rioms Brabant nobility ? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. I believe so; they are immensely rich. 
This one is the widow of Henri de Riom; she is uncommonly hand- 
some. 

Marchese della Roccalda. We might think so, perhaps, if 
Madame Vanscheldt were not by. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Now, my dear Marchese, what rubbish! I 
haven't a feature in my face! I’ve a little minois chiffonnée 
crumpled up like a rag ball, with two sparks for eyes, and that’s 
all. But you are so used here to regular profiles that you don’t 
appreciate them; they are toujours perdiix; you like alittle ugly 
mobile gutta-percha face better, because it’s new. 

Marchese delia Roccalda. The mobile face is the only one 
of which one never tires. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. See if you’d say so if we were shut up 
opposite each other through a cold spell in Ottawa, or the sickly 
season down Florida way. 

Marchese della Roccalda, I am convinced that the thermo- 
meter would always stand permanently for me at 20° R. under 
those circumstances, and its sister instrument at ‘ set fair.’ 

Mis. Vanscheldt. It’s set fair with Bastia. 

Marchese della Roccalda. It’s only the red dawn that precedes 
the stormy day. It is quite evident he means to marry her! 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Why don’t they have chaises a porteurs 
here? Who can climb who eats six times a day? Besides, the 
human’s not meant for a climbing animal. He has no hooks to 
his toes. We'll sit still, and wait till they come back. 

Marchese della Moccalda (casting himself at her feet). 
Paradise ! 

Mrs. Vanscheldt (looking about hei). I only do hope there 
are no snakes. When you've seen a hooded come wriggling along, 
you don’t love them any more, however fond you may be of the 
study of natural history. 

Marchese della Roccalda. We have no snakes in Tuscany, 
only harmless chains of green and gold, that hang head foremost 
from the boughs, and look at us. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. You must have adders, anyway. They're a 
universal institution, like marriage. 

Marchese della Roccalda. When you say these things I cease 
for one moment to envy M. Vanscheldt. All the rest of my life 
is consumed in envy of him, 
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Mis. Vanscheldt. Well, that aren’t too civil, seeing there’s no 
living man sees less of me! Here’s a peasant; how miserable she 
looks! Perchepiange? What does she say? Does she talk High 
Dutch ? 

Marchese della Roccalda. Mountain Italian ; equally unintel- 
ligible. Her husband’s in prison because he dared to plant a 
cabbage or two on a bit of forest land, that is, of government land. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Poor soul! tell her to go and ask my 
maid to give her twenty francs. Guess you worry your poor too 
much, drives ’em all our side. Seems to meif the man ’d stole 
his cabbages you couldn’t have done more tohim. Is it true your 
hill people eat grass ? 

Marchese della Roccalda. Saggina, a sort of seeding grass ; 
yes, they do, poverini ! 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Here we grumble if the fish don’t come up 
every day, and if the truffles run short now and then! Mar- 
quis, there’s enough buckwheat on God’s earth for every man to 
have his handful. How is it we’ve become so right on wicked that 
we stuff while they starve? It’s not in nature. 

Marchese della Roccuida. Oh, yes, pardon me, it is in nature. 
Look at monkeys. 


[Higher in the Woods. | 


Duca di Bast:a. Will younot believeme? Did the devotion 
of a whole winter prove ncthing? What can I do to induce you 
to take pity on me? 

Comtesse de Riom. Dear Duca, you are well known to be a 
most desperate flirt. No woman in her senses ever takes your 
pretty speeches sincerely. 

Duca di Bastia. Every man is a flirt until he loves 
sincerely. I have been most serious. It is now seven months 
since I saw you first; it was at a novena at St. Peter’s ; you were 
all in black. The next night I saw you atthe Apollo: you wore a 
marvellous crimson dress, and you had some great red lilies. 

Comtesse de Riom. ed lilies! To be sure; they dye even 
the poor flowers nowadays. What a pity itis! Red is the only 
colour that tells in a theatre; it is the colour of crowds. To im- 
press the multitude soldiers should only wear red ; when they are 
grey they have no moral effect. 

Duca di Bastia. In red, or in grey, or in black, you ‘awe 
me through my eyes.’ Why will you not believe it ? 

Comtesse de Riom. You are always saying those pretty things 
to women ; you may even mean them at the moment, but 
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Duca di Bastia. Do you think that a little thing would 
make me bury myself under these monastic pines? 

Comtesse de Riom. I thought it was for your lungs ? 

Duca di Bastia. You never thought any such thing. When 
you left Rome at Easter, you said you should come to this religious 
solitude, and therefore 

Comtesse de Riom. This religious solitude is profaned by the 
click of Mrs. Vanscheldt’s roulette ball, and resembles the big 
world as a lizard resembles a crocodile. Where can one go now- 
adays that one is not pursued by the cigarette smoke of ¢ society ’? 

Duca di Bastia. You cannot, because society goes where you go. 

Comtesse de Riom. Ob dear no! I am a very insignificant 
person. If you really wish to know, I have come to Camaldoli 
because it is—cheap! 

Duca di Bastia. You are pleased to jest. 

Comtesse de Riom. Iwas never more serious. I am much 
‘more serious than you were just now. My dear Duke, do not let 
us beat about the bush. You think I am the widow of Henri de 
Riom, who was very rich. I am the widow of Otto, the younger 
brother, who had only a younger brother’s portion, and ran through 
that in two: years. 

Duca di Bastia. But—but—surely 

Comtesse de Riom. You mean that I look as if I had a 
hundred thousand francs a year to spend on my gowns? That is 
the way of all of us in our world. We had a very pleasant winter 
in Rome. I should be sorry if it were to leave the slightest cloud 
of painful remembrance with you. (LHe is silent. She looks at 
him and smiles.) 

Comtesse de Rion. I am so often supposed to be my sister- 
in-law, Marthe de Riom, Henri’s widow. She never leaves her 
chateau, and never spends a sou that she can help, just because 
she has millions. I have fancied once or twice that you were 
misled into thinking me the owner of these millions. Oh, I do not 
bear you the slightest grudge. Why should I bear you any? It 
has been all my own fault for letting Worth dress me too well. 
Really I have next to no money at all. My own people are poor 
noblesse, and, Otto once dead, the de Rioms have nothing to do 
with me. Madame de Saintange lives with me par respect des 
convenances, but she pays everything for herself. Now that I 
have been quite frank with you my conscience is clear. I know 
marriage in Italy is only a question of chiffres. ‘I haveso much: 
how much have you?’ That is all that your Hymen inquires. 
Love you keep between the leaves of Boccaccio; or—where was it 
you said that Ariosto found it ? 
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Duca di Bastia (very pale). Madame 

Comtesse de Riom. How white you look! Do not be afraid; 
I do not mean to hold you to your pretty speeches. IfI did you 
could justly retort that they are only for Armida’s Garden. I 
understand it all quite well; you have a great name and a 
delightful wit, but you are very poor; you see in me a woman who 
does not displease your taste, and in whom, by a fatality of mis- 
understanding, you believe you meet one who has the riches and 
the estates that you are obliged to seek in marriage. As soon 
as you speak seriously to me I tell you the facts as they are. I 
am quite poor too; horribly poor, for a woman who likes luxury, 
and must go tocourts and embassies. Our toilettes mean nothing 
except that we spend all we do possess on them. I have some fine 
old jewels ; they areall. I hada tiny dot, which is what I have to 
live on now. I married poor Otto when I was sixteen; I cared 
very little about him. Iwas in love with love, as girls are. The 
man was but a peg on which to hang a dream-coat of many colours. 
He gambled, and died very early. I am five-and-twenty years old, 
and I feel a hundred. Don’t waste your time thinking about me. 
Go away from the monastic solitude and enjoy yourself. There is 
nothing more to be said. I am not what you believed me. You 


will put me out of your head from this moment, and take nothing 
worse away from Camaldoli than a bottle of the lagrimi d’ abele. 
You will shed no tears of your own. 

Duca di Bastia (bitterly). Nor can I hope for any from 


rou ! 
' Comtesse de Riom. Oh, that would be really too much to 
expect. Remember how many women, to be Duchessa di Bastia 

and your title is so old that it is really attractive —would have 
only let you find out the truth so late that you could scarcely in 
honour have drawn back; or, if you had drawn back, my brother 
Louis, who is always enchanted to kill anybody, would have tried 
the sabre encounter with you which Madame Vanscheldt thinks so 
ugly. I might have done you a very great deal of harm, and I 
refrain from doing you any. Yon cannot reasonably expect me to 
weep for you as well, can you? 

Duca di Bastia, You have never deigned to believe in what 
I expressed. 

Comtesse de Riom. Yes, I have done in a measure. I see 
that I am agreeable to your taste, that you approve of me, that you 
find pleasure in talking tome. Those things are never assumed, 
or, when they are, one at once detects the assumption; but then 
you saw me painted on a golden background, like the Quattro- 
eentisti Saints. When you realise that I am that much-to-be- 
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pitied creation of modern life, a well-born woman accustomed to 
all kinds of self-indulgence and elegances, with a certain rank to 
keep up, and a mere pittance to do it on, which all goes to the 
pockets of the Paris tailors, you will view me with quite different 
eyes. Take away the golden ground, the saint is no saint, but a 
mere commonplace woman, with no nimbus at all. (He is 
silent). ‘ 

Comtesse de Riom. Haven’t you even one compliment left 
with which to contradict me? You look terribly shocked, con- 
sidering that there is no real harm done. If you keep your own 
counsel no one will be the wiser. They all know that the Duca de 
Bastia is a great flirt. They will not be surprised that you grew 
tired of flirting with anybody as grave as I am. Really, the 
wonder is that you have been so constant for six months, and that 
you have endured Camaldoli for six days, even with the support of 
the liqueurs, 

Duca di Bastia. Youare very mirthful. I suppose I ought to 
rejoice that I amuse you. 

Comtesse de Riom. It is very amusing that you should have 
taken me for Madame Marthe. She is everything that I am not; 
small, dark, prim, very religious, full of economies. Because she 
could spend half a million of francs with Worth any year, she has 
all the year round a camelot gown that costs fifty centimes. I do 
not know why she saves so much; she has no children, and her 
money would go, if she died, to some distant relations. To be sure 
she may marry; why don’t you go and marry her? She is not 
handsome certainly, but there is no doubt about her fortune; she 
has rentes, actions, valewrs of all kinds in all the banks of Belgium 
and in the banks of France too. I will give you a letter of intro- 
duction to her. The chateau is near Malines, it is called Quin- 
campoix: it is all pignons et tourelles, with stonework like old 
Flanders lace; it is really worth seeing. It has fine woods too, 
and in Henri and Otto’s time the shooting was good. You might 
revive its glories ; there is a peculiar breed of hounds very famous 
there. Well, you are not excited? I should have thought you 
would have been already half-way down the hill. 

Duca di Bastia (bitterly). It is evident, madame, that you 
deem the offer of my hand a diverting comedy. It is true my 
hand is empty ! 

Comtesse de Riom. Here is Madame Vanscheldt, who has tired 
of sitting still. To her all life isa comedy. What a delightful 
temperament that is! It is a perpetual amulet against ennui. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt (to Mr. Wynne-Ellis). How glum that gay 
Duca looks! You bet she’s refused him. I didn’t think she would, 
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But to be sure she’s all the dollars. I don’t think he’s a rich man 
himself; if he were driven to say what he lives on 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. The Italian nobles are impoverished by 
the inordinate taxation, and the Duca di Bastia inherited embar- 
rassed estates; his way of life is not calculated to disentangle his 
difficulties. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Well, his way of life would be smooth for 
ever if Madame de Riom would say yes, but he don’t look as if 
she had said yes. Suppose she thinks he’s after her money. 

Madame de Saintange (overhearing, with a smile), Margot 
is not suspicious. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. She mayn’t be, but when one’s got a pot of 
money one can’t help feeling like a sugar cask in a street. Do tell 
me now, you who are her intimate friend, will she marry him ? 

Madame de Saintange. Tam not in her confidence. 

Mis. Vanscheldt. Then you may be sure she won’t, for if she 
had meant to do it she couldn’t have helped telling you. 


Madame de Saintange. Youthink we always boast of our good 
actions ? 





[In the Comtesse de Riom’s room. | 


Madame de Saintange. What have you done to the Duca di 
Bastia? He did not dine to-night. 

Comtesse de Riom. He is probably gone to take the train at 
Poppi. My dear friend, he mistook me for Madame Marthe. 

Madame de Saintange. What do you mean ? 

Comtesse de Riom. Precisely what I say. He took me to be 
the widow of Henri, whose millions would have been very serviceable 
to him. So many people have always confused me with Marthe. 
What can Ido? I cannot wear a placard on the back of my gown 
proclaiming that I am the widow of Otto who left me sans le sow ? 

Madame de Saintange. Did the Duke ask you if you were 
Marthe ? 

Comtesse de Riom. Of course not; he took it for granted. He 
asked me to marry him; I replied that he was under an illusion, 
that I was not Marthe, and had not millions, that I had in fact 
scarcely enough to pay for my gowns. 

Madame de Saintange. I do not think you were called on to 
explain that unasked. 

Comtesse de Riom. Oh!-h-h! 

Madame de Saintange. I do not really. He is certainly in 
love with you, even if he did make that error; that was all you 
had to do with; youshould have accepted him, since you like him ; 
the rest would have revealed itself in time. 
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Comtesse de Riom. When in honour he could not have drawn 
back! Philosophers are right ; women have no conscience. 

Madame de Saintange. If he had inquired point blank if you 
were Marthe, you mnst have answered that you were not, but as 
no doubt he only made love to you ——- 

Comtesse de Riom. Because he imagined that I possessed a 
large fortune which would have restored his own. Certainly, I 
admit that he—he—perhaps likes me really a little, one can never 
tell; Italians are such exquisite actors that they cheat themselves 
into belief in their own fictions, but he would never have allowed 
himself to say so if le had not been misled by some impression 
(current in Rome, I know not how) that I was the rich Comtesse 
de Riom. All I had to do was to undeceive him; the rest will 
come of itself. When he is fairly away from Camaldoli he will 
forget that there exists an extravagant woman who has gowns and 
old jewels that nobody ought to have under half a million of 
frances a year. He has been near a great danger. Whenever he 
remembers it, if he do remember it, he will feel a little catch of 
his breath, as a man does when he recalls how he has been once 
within a moment of an avalanche’s falling or within an inch of a 
runaway express-train. [She turns away; she luughs « little ; 
the tears are in her eyes. | 

Madame de Saintange. Chére Margot! if he have escaped an 
avalanche you have not altogether escaped a slight that wounds 
you. Iam certain you care for this Duca di Bastia; though you 
are so generous and so lenient towards him, you suffer something, 
much more than he merits to have suffered for him. 

Comtesse de Riom. Pray do not make him such a hero, or 
raise me into a martyr; we are two very useless gens du monde, 
who if we had had Marthe’s million might perhaps have gone 
through life in very fair amity together, but as we have not, shall 
be quite content to go our several ways apart. He will marry 
some heiress, and I---I dare say I shall marry, too, some rich old 
man, some day when Worth’s account has more zeros to it than 
usual. What is there to regret? I don’t know Italian, and I 
have had Boccaccio charmingly translated to me; that is a solid 
gain. 

Madame de Saintange. Your jests do not deceive me. You 
care very much for Bastia; he is the only man who has ever had 
power tointerest you. You will never marry fora fortune, because 
you have refused so many alliances already which would have 
tempted you if you had been to be bought. This Italian Duke is 
poor, but Italian poverty is graceful. It lies on a marble step in 
the sun and smiles; it is not appalling. And as it is—but you 
so unhappy 
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Comtesse de Riom. One is always unhappy when one’s 
vanity has been wounded. My reason of course accepts the fact 
that in view of one’s not being Marthe, a man can do only his best 
to forget one as soon as may be; but at the same time one cannot 
be proud of that, and I have always liked to be proud. 

Madame de Saintange. Oh, why did you tell him? 

Comtesse de Riom. For shame, Pauline! You would have 
done the same had you been in my place. Do not belie your- 
self; we are weak creatures perhaps, but we are not quite base. 

Madame de Saintange. But you care for him! 

Comtesse de Riom. Perhaps I could have done. There! it is 
not worth while to think of any possibilities of that sort. I will 
sell my jewels which so fatally lead people to imagine that I must 
be arich woman. When you are poor you have no business to wear 
diamonds; there ought to be sumptuary laws about it. Do you 
know, when I am a few years older I think I shall go into one of 
those delightful Flemish Béguinages of ours; I have often 
thought them charming; their cloisters, their stone courts, their 
little quiet gardens, their beautiful iron-work gates. One would 
have a grey flannel gown; one would not want Worth’s advice 
about that. I wonder what it would feel like; all the world 
shut out and nothing left but recollection. They look peaceful 
enough, these wemen; so do these old men here. Do they really 
grow contented? Is it best after all for human life to become a 
stone that is never turned, and feels neither the sun nor the rain ? 

[Her maid enters with a bouquet: Madame la Comtesse, M. 
le Due She takes the flowers; her hand trembles.| The 
Duca di Bastia! 

Madame de Saintange. The Duca di Bastia? He has not 
gone to Poppi? 

Comtesse de Riom. These flowers did not grow at Camaldoli ! 
He must have ordered them whilst he was still under the impres- 
sion that he knew the Comtesse Marthe! They have evidently 
come from Florence. 





Madame de Saintange. Wherever they came from, surely, 
since he has sent them now—— 

Comtesse de Riom. Do not suggest such an idea to me; I 
am convinced it is wholly groundless. 

Madame de Saintange. Well, flowers have been the messengers 
of love ever since the world began, in the days of Lilith. 

Comtesse de Riom. In the days of Lilith the world was very 
easy to live in; in ours it is very difficult, especially if you are 
dans le train and have a certain dignity of name to keep up, and 
little with which to do so, The Duke and J are both in that 
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position ; his bouquet comes to say adieu, an amicable adieu ; that 
is all. 

Madame de Saintange. They are nearly all orchids. Do 
orchids mean farewell or separation ? 

Comtesse de Riom. I think orchids mean nothing ; they come 
from the West, Lilith did not know them. 

Madame de Saintange. You are very perverse. 

Comtesse de Riom. People always find us most so when we 
are most reasonable. 

Madame de Saintange. Will you not. come down stairs ? 
They will miss you, and will notice that your absence coincides 
with Bastia’s. 

Comtesse de Riom. I have a headache, and I do not care to 
hear people screaming at Poker, or see them growing greedy at 
Roulette. 

Madame de Suintange. We can go out of doors. 

Comtesse de Riom. Do you go; I will come later. 

Madame de Saintange. Why will you not admit that you 
care for him ? 

Comtesse de Riom. I will admit if you like that my vanity 
has been wounded, also that the Duca di Bastia is a charming com- 
panion. But I am not a pensionnaire to weep for a lost lover, aud 
I perfectly understand that, though he might adore me, he would 
be obliged to put me out of his thoughts. The thing for which I 
reproach myself is that I did not take some means to let him 
know earlier that I was as poor as he is. There was nothing to 
tell him in Rome, when one stays at an embassy and goes every- 
where, that one is as poor as a church mouse. 

Madame de Saintange. I do not see why you should so 
reproach yourself. If he had inquired he would have learned. 

Comtesse de Riom. I am sure he would never have asked. 
He is too true a gentleman to speak to other persons of any 
woman that he regarded with any sort of friendship. 

Madame de Saintange. You think very well of him. 

Comtesse de Riom. I think he is a gentleman. 

Madame de Saintange. Well, considering he comes from the 
Byzantine emperors, he ought at least to be that. 

Comtesse de Riom. It does not follow. I have known a de- 
scendant of great kings take the change fora franc from a cabman 
after a cowr'se. 

Madame de Saintange. Well, that is better than squander- 
ing the money of a nation. 

Comtesse de Riom. Perhaps: but as there are some vices 
that are generous, so there are some virtues that are mean, 
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Madame de Saintange. It is very mean, though it may be 
very prudent, to adore a woman under the impression that she has 
millions, and to desert her because the millions are not there. 

Comtesse de Riom. My dear friend, you speak as if I were 
Hetty Sorrel or Manon Lescaut! The Duca di Bastia owes no sort 
of allegiance to me. 

Madame de Saintange. He has been your shadow for six 
months. 

Comtesse de Riom. He has wasted six months then. He has 
hurt no one by doing that except himself. Do you not think we 
have talked enough about him? Pray go down; I will follow. 
It is ten o’clock; Poker must be now at its height. There is a 
pretty Jewess who lets herself be plundered that she may get 
spoken to. 

Madame de Saintange. Very un-Semitic. 

Comtesse de Riom. Not so very; look what la grande Juiv- 
erie wastes on entertaining the fashionable Christians in all the 
capitals of the world. ‘ Rob me, but visit me,’ they say to society. 
Pray do go down, my dear. If I be not too lazy I will come. 

Madame de Saintange. Lazy! you are unhappy. What a 
pity it allis! I will leave you if you really wish it. 

(She goes; the Comtesse de Riom takes up the bouquet and 
looks at it with a sigh.) 

Why did he send it? What is the use? 


[In the Refectory. | 


Mrs. Vanscheldt. Is the Duke really gone? What a pity! 
Tet us sign a supplica to Madame de Riom, to ask her to recall 
him. There is nobody half so delightful. 

Marchese della Roccalda. You make me feel homicidal towards 
my oldest friend. I can only hope that if I were also absent you 
would praise me as amiably. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. You must deserve it first. Has she really 
refused him? Do tell us. 

Marchese della Roccalda, I cannot imagine Bastia enduring 
that degradation; but everything is possible at the hands of 
woman. But do we really know that he offered himself? Our 
lively imaginations have built up a romance on the simple fact 
that we found them alone under some pine trees, and thought he 
looked more serious than usual. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. And he disappears, he don’t even come to 
dinner; she keeps her own room, her maid is seen carrying a 
magnificent bouquet, and her bosom friend Madame de Saintange 
is as cross as two sticks in the salon. 
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Marchese della Roccalda. Which would argue that if Madame 
de Riom have been cruel she has at least felt remorse. 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis (enters with an open letter). I have some 
curious intelligence, dear Mrs. Vanscheldt, which I am sure will 
interest you. I had an impression—a mere impression—that the 
charming lady we have with us here was not the rich Madame de 
Riom; that she was, in fact, the widow of the younger brother, 
who was a great: gamester and died very early. I wrote toa friend 
of mine in Brussels, and I find my impression was correct ; my 
impressions are usually correct. So I think we may conclude that the 
departure of the Duca di Bastia is—well—let us say, a prudential 
piece of diplomacy. Perhaps he had a friend in Brussels too! 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Dear me, Mr. Ellis, how kind of you! 
Have you any friend in New York, too, that you’ve written to 
about me? I do assure you our pile’s sound. We made it about 
five years ago, sending tinned clams to Europe. Nobody ’d thought 
of tinning clams till we did. (Aside to Roccalda): He'll go and 
tell that in London and Paris. 

Murchese della Rocealda. Do you mean, Mr. Ellis, that this 
beautiful Madame de Riom, who has the jewels of an empress, is 
sans le sou. 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. Well, as the world looks at such things, 
she is. She had a slender dower, her people were the Comtes 
d’Evian of Brabant, very poor people; that is all she has now to 
live on, and I imagine her gowns —— 

Marchese della Roccalda. Then Bastia must have learned it 
somehow or other in time ? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Probably she told him. My dear Marchese, 
a woman born a d’Evian, who wedded a de Riom, isn’t an adven- 
turess to marry a man on false pretences ! 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. Any way he has evidently thought pru- 
dence the better part of valour and has retreated in time. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Then he is a white-livered cur! When he 
has been faisant la cour the whole winter and spring, when he is 
as much in love as if he were eighteen ! 

Marchese della Roccalda. What can he do? He has hardly 
anything of his own. A very picturesque, utterly unprofitable, 
estate in Calabria drags on him like a cannon-ball, because he will 
not sell and cannot improve it. He is like us all; he is a man of 
the world, with all the ways of the world, and the extravagance 
of it. She is the same. They may be lovers if they like; it is 
impossible they should marry. How can we all have taken for 
granted that she was the rich vewve de Riom! There is a rich 
one ? 
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Mr. Wynne-Eilis. Oh yes, there isa rich one. Monsieur de 
Bastia should go and see her. I believe she never leaves a chateau 
of hers called Quincampoix, but she is worth millions; an ugly 
little woman, but he need not look at her; with his lamentable 
principles his wife will naturally be the woman he looks at least. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Well, 'm sorry. Madame de Riom hasn’t 
been particularly civil to me, and she has a chill sort of manner 
with her, but she is wonderfully handsome and I like her, and I 
wish she’d got the millions, and I think di Bastia isn’t much of a 
man for running away like that. We should call it real mean our 
side. 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. He has certainly gone. 

Marchese della Roccalda. What else could he do ? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Well, he don’t reward the woman much if 
she were honourable enough to tell him herself. I wonder if she 
did, or if he found it out. Madame de Saintange looked as black as 
thunder last night. Well, men are poor creatures. 





[In the Monks’ garden the next morning. | 


Comtesse de Riom. What a charm there is in old monastic 
gardens; in all Italian gardens indeed! In the datura growing 
with the black cabbage, in the clematis climbing beside the 
beanstalks; it is all so rough and simple and entangled and 
luxuriant, and yet it might all have sprung up because the feet of 
a nymph have passed by! I think I should like to be one of those 
song-sparrows, flying all day amongst these green silences. Ah, 
Padre Francesco! What beautiful roses again! You are always so 
kind. Mi vincresce di non capive—1 have learned that one 
phrase of regret. 

Padre Francesco. La Signora Contessa deve imparare la 
nostra lingua toscana; @ bella sulle belle labbra. 

Comtesse de Riom (to herself). How I wish I could talk to 
him! I would ask him the secret of his content. They always 
say it is the privilege of philosophers, but surely it is rather the 
privilege of ignorance. It must be easier to be content in Italy 
than elsewhere. There is art in the air, and there is joy in the 
light. If one could only live without that silly great world which 
is so little, which is always making us spend so much more than 
we ought, and squander our time in follies that we despise, and 
put away our gowns unworn because we have been out in them 
three times. Oh, the intolerable nonsense of it all! And yet it is 
like any other habit, it becomes a chain; we wear the chain till it 
grows into a very part of us. If one were quite happy, I think 
one could be content with very little wealth and nothing of the 
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world, but then nobody is happy; the world is of such use to us 
just because it makes us forget that. I would go to Scheveningen 
or Blankenberghe now to get out of myself, only all the people here 
would be sure to say that I went away because he had gone. 
[Duca di Bastia enters the garden ; he bows in silence. 

Comtesse de Riom (in surprise, with a forced smile). Are 
you here still, Monsieur de Bastia? I thought you went to 
Florence last night. Do you want that note of introduction to my 
sister-in-law? I will go in-doors and write it. 

Duca di Bastia. Pardon me; did you receive my bouquet ? 

Comtesse de Riom. Some gorgeous orchids ?—yes. You had 
ordered them for Marthe, I am sure. However, they were not 
wasted on me, for I am very fond of flowers, and I painted one of 
them on a china plate as soon as the sun was up; one gets such 
good habits in the country. 

Duca di Bastia. Did it tell you nothing ? 

Comtesse di Riom. I thought it told me that you had gone 
to Florence, but it seems I was mistaken since you are still here. 
My sister-in-law 

Duca di Bastia. Madame, your sister-in-law is, I am sure, 
everything that is most estimable in woman, but I confess that she 
does not interest me; let ts leave her in peace at Quincampoix- 
I have come here to speak of a person much less worthy, but who 
does interest me much more—myself. You were very cruel to me 
yesterday 

Comtesse de Riom. On the contrary, 1 was most kind. I 
saved you from the consequences of your own unconsidered im- 
pulses, and from the results of a mistake which might have been 
to you most disastrous, had you been taken at your word. 

Duca di Bastia. You were very cruel. You gave me a 
douche Veau froide that it still ices my blood to remember. Now 
I will not pretend to be better than I am. I did, I confess, 
understand in Rome that you were that Comtesse de Riom who 
possesses one of the largest fortunes in Belgium and is —-— 

Comtesse de Riom (with irritation). My sister-in-law! I 
know. I saw your error, and rectified it as soonas I saw it. There 
is no more to be said. You owe me no apologies. 

Duca di Bastia. Pray listen! I am one of those unhappy 
people who have a great rank and yet are very poor. There are 
many like me in Italy. Fortune is not indifferent to me; no man 
in my position could declare honestly that it was so. But you 
were in error when you said that marriage with us was only a 
question de chiffres. We are not so base as that. I sent you my 
orchids that they might tell youso. They seem to have spoken 
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in vain, and yet what I meant them to say is very simple. It is 
this—I love you! 

Comtesse de Riom. Why do you repeat it? It isof no use. 
I thought you understood yesterday that I am no richer than 
yourself. You certainly appeared startled out of all illusion. 

Duca di Bastia (impatiently). Cannot you forgive me a few 
moments of disappointment and astonishment? I am aware that 
it was unromantic to show either. I ought to have been so in- 
different to all save yourself that I should have been scarcely sensible 
of what you told me. But you did not tell it mercifully. You 
threw your facts and your sarcasms pellmell in my face with so 
rude a hand that I was stunned by them for the instant. You 
attributed mercenary motives to me so unhesitatingly, and made 
such a jest of my declaration, that you unmanned me; I was dis- 
concerted and defenceless. La nuit porte conseil. I went over 
the hills to Alvernia; though I am no saint, there is a sort of holy 
influence in such a place—it soothes one at the least. I do not 
know whether you will laugh again, or again despise me, but I 
came back to say to you, if you would not be afraid of the future 
I should not. I could get an embassy, they have often offered 
me one; or we could lead an idyllic life all by ourselves on my old 
estates in Calabria—it is so Greek there still! We should be poor 
certainly, for I have very little, but if you were not afraid -—— 

Comtesse de Riom (growing pale). My dear Duke! you are 
dreaming. You have been asleep at Alvernia and had visions. 
You would not say these things if you were really awake. 

Duca di Bastia. I am entirely awake, and was never in my 
life more serious. You should believe me, for I do not attempt to 
disguise the truth from you. I thought you arich woman, but do 
not raise that mistake into a crime. I love you; I love you for 
your beauty, for your grace, for your charm, for your frankness— 
for your very faults; I love you with the love that makes a man 
willing to give his life. We are both gens du monde, as you 
said, but I think we are both something more. Let us try and 
make a fate for ourselves which shall laugh at the world, or let us 
conquer the world together, which you prefer. 

Comtesse de Riom (with emotion). You had better go to 
Quincampoix! It would be wiser. 

Duca di Bastia. I might have been wise in that way very 
often, and I have always refused to be so. When they told me 
you had millions I should never have looked at you if I had not 
seen in you what I could love. I have nothing on earth save an 
old name, an empty palace, and a few square miles of classic soil 
that is as Greek still as any idyl of Theocritus; they are all I have, 
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but I offer them to you. Will you take them, or will you ridicule 
them ? 

Comtesse de Riom (in a low voice). If ever you repent, do 
not reproach me! I have been unhappy—yes, I do not mind 
confessing it all now—but I fear we are going to be very un- 
wise ! 

Duca di Bastia (kisses her hand). There is only one wisdom 
on earth; it is to love. 

Comtesse de Riom. Take care! you will shock Padre Fran- 
cesco ! 

Mrs. Vanscheldt (enters). What! are youcome back, Duke ? 
I thought you were gone for ever and ever? Will you read us 
some more tales of Boccaccio ? 

Duca di Bastia. I feel more inclined for Petrarca to-day. 
But I will read anything you like, even all you ladies’ fortunes if 
you desire me. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt (with a smile). I guess you have already 
told Madame de Riom's! 





Fie; de Castro. 


Tue story of [hez de Castro has long taken captive the hearts of 
the Portuguese, and fired their imaginations as one of the most 
romantic incidents in the annals of their country. 

The scene of her death ‘done into colours’ hangs on the walls 
alike of the nobleman’s ‘ quinta’ and the humble ‘posada’ or 
wayside inn, and her memory after the lapse of five centuries is 
still the * geniws loci’ in the old university town of Coimbra, the 
earthly setting and background, as it were, of her sequestered life 
and piteous death. Although the.story has often been told before 
—by Fernio Lopes and other Portuguese chroniclers and historians, 
as well as by Camoens in the third ‘ Lusiad’ and Ferreira in his 
tragedy ‘Inez de Castro’—yet, as there are many to whom the 
ill-starred mistress of Pedro the Just of Portugal is by no means the 
most familiar figure in the long gallery of the favourites of kings, 
it may not be superfluous in the interest of these to recount its 
main incidents once again. 

Titez de Castro then, the daughter of Don Pedro Fernandez de 
Castro, was born in Spanish Galicia early in the fourteenth century, 
the family from which she sprang being one of the most ancient 
and powerful in Spain and playing no inconsiderable part in the 
history of the time. Her mother, Donna Alonga Soanes de Villa- 
deres, was a Portuguese lady of noble birth. 

There seems to be some dispute as to whether her parents were 
ever married, and it is not now likely that the point will ever be 
satisfactorily cleared up, for of the earlier years of her life we 
know nothing or next to nothing positive. We may suppose, 
indeed, that she was early celebrated for her beauty, of which the 
most striking feature—the long and graceful neck—is indicated 
for us by the name of ‘ Callo de Garga,’ or ‘ Heron’s Neck,’ bestowed 
upon her. One thing is certain, namely, that her youth was spent 
at the court of Juan Manuel, Duke oi Penafield, where she was the 
friend and playmate of Constanga, the Duke’s daughter and her own 
cousin, and we know also that when Constanga left her father’s 
court in 1341, on her espousal to Don Pedro the Portuguese 
Infante, Inez de Castro accompanied her to her new home 
as one of the ladies in her train. Coimbra was assigned to the 
Infanta as a place of residence, and here it was that Iiiez met the 
prince—the gallant and impetuous Pedro—with whose name her 
own is linked for ever. To enable the reader to fully understand 
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the events that followed, some reference seems necessary to the 
character of Pedro, as well as to that of his father Affonso IV., 
known in Portuguese history as Affonso the Proud. Pedro’s dis- 
position was a very attractive one. Gay, social, good-humoured, a 
good scholar, no indifferent poet, skilled in music and dancing, he 
was generally liked, while his strong sense of justice and stern 
impartiality in the administration of it tempered the popularity his 
winning gifts inspired with a sufficiently wholesome amount of 
respect and fear. On the other hand it is recorded that he was of 
a somewhat passionate temper, and when offended implacable in 
his revenge. The character of the father stands out in strong con- 
trast to that of the son. Affonso, the fourth of his name who sat 
on the throne of Portugal, was undoubtedly a man of ability as 
well as of considerable force of character. His military reputation is 
attested by his successes against the Moors, and he has the reputa- 
tion of having been both a strong and a just ruler. But in his 
domestic relations he does not appear to such advantage, for he was 
equally cruel and unscrupulous, and displayed an utter want of 
filial and fraternal affection. He is also remarkable for his 
fondness of intrigue; and holding, as he did, that in affairs of 
State the end invariably justifies the means, he was always, provided 
that that end was gained, perfectly indifferent as to the road by 
which he reached it. 

Returning to Inez, we find that the connection between her 
and the Infante began soon after her arrival at Coimbra in 1341. 
In 1345 the Infanta Constanga died, and Pedro was thus set at 
liberty to legalise his union with Iiez by a public marriage. 
This step, however, he did not venture to take, dreading most pro- 
bably the anger of his father, who would, there can be no doubt, 
have refused his sanction to such a mésalliance. There remained 
the alternative of a clandestine marriage, but it was not till 1354, 
or nine years after Constanga’s death, that Pedro resolved even on 
this. It was at Braganza in that year that the secret and hurried 
rites were performed which lifted Iiez de Castro from the level of 
a favoured mistress to the proud position of Infanta of Portugal. 
The Bishop of Guarda was the officiating prelate, and Pedro’s 
chamberlain the only witness. 

It had been necessary to secure from the Pope a special dis- 
pensation for the marriage, as on one occasion Ifez had stood 
sponsor to a child of Pedro by the deceased Infanta, and, by the 
old canon law, marriage between the father or mother of a child, 
and any one who had acted as its godmother or godfather, was for-* 
bidden. It is worth remarking that, according to the chronicler 
William of Malmesbury, there was a similar impediment to the 
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marriage of our own Anglo-Saxon king, Eadgar, with A‘lfthryth 
(Elfrida)—an obstacle which in their case also did not prove 
insuperable. 

Secretly as the wedding ceremony was conducted, some hint or 
suspicion of it reached the court, and caused considerable alarm 
and uneasiness there; but when Pedro was questioned on the 
matter by his father, he distinctly denied having contracted any 
marriage with Inez, and the old king was satisfied, or professed to 
be satisfied, with his assurances. 

The marriage made no alteration in the mutual relations of 
Pedro and Iiiez, and they continued to reside, as before, at Coim- 
bra, which was once the capital of the kingdom, and is still the 
site of the national university. The Mondego—the Isis of this 
Portuguese Oxford—rolls its waters by and below the town, of 
which latter Southey, writing from Portugal in 1801, gives the 
following description :—‘I never saw a city so nobly situated, a 
view so altogether glorious opened upon us from its near heights. 
The country is hilly and well watered—olives and orange-groves 
everywhere, and cypresses thick as poplars about Lauda. Moun- 
tains bounded the scene: the furthest object was one snowy sum- 
mit of the Estrella, glittering in the sun. . . . The city with its 
fine convents shone on an eminence over the Mondego now in the 
fulness of its waters.’ (Southey’s ‘ Letters,’ i. 136-137.) The 
‘Fonte dos Amores,’ and ‘Quinta das Lagrimas,’ scenes in the 
vicinity associated with the memory of Iiiez, are still shown to the 
curious stranger. 

*T was here, in this charming spot, that Inez dwelt in seclusion 
with her royal lover and husband, over whom her influence had 
in all these years, year by year, grown greater, as year by year 
his passion for her had increased in the depth and intensity of its 
ardour. This great and growing influence over the heir-apparent 
at length awoke, as might naturally be expected, the alarm and 
jealousy of the courtiers of his father, Affonso, and, their misgivings 
being once aroused, they did not lose much time in communicating 
them to the crafty and unscrupulous old king. Nor were their 
apprehensions of evil altogether without foundation. When that 
remorseless tyrant, Pedro the Cruel, seized the throne of Castile in 
1341, many of the nobility, who had opposed his accession, fled 
for refuge into Portugal. These exiles were warmly received by 
Tiiez, who did not rest till she had also succeeded in interesting 
her husband, Pedro, in their favour. Such conduct was obviously 
calculated to excite the resentment of the Castilian Pedro, and, if 
persisted in, might even end in embroiling the two countries, 
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Castile and Portugal, in war, for in those turbulent old times 
kings not unfrequently went to war for less. 

It was felt, moreover—and this perhaps was the chief source 
of uneasiness—that, if Inez lived, troubles might hereafter arise 
with regard to the succession to the crown, as, from Pedro’s in- 
fatuation for his Spanish mistress (for such she was still con- 
sidered), his children by her would prove rivals—and formidable 
ones—to his lawful issue by the deceased Infanta Constanga. 

These reasons made it desirable, in the interests of the State, 
that Ifiez should be removed, and the old king Affonso (who, as 
we have already hinted, was sufficiently unscrupulous) did not 
long hesitate as to what line of action to adopt. For the act he 
meditated, he found instruments ready to hand in three gentle- 
men—Alvaro Gongales, Pedro Coelho, and Diego Lopes Pacheco— 
who, for reasons of their own, cherished a deadly enmity against 
the Castro family. He watched his opportunity, and one day in 
the year 1355, when Pedro was absent with a hunting party, he 
suddenly appeared with these men at the gates of the convent of 
Santa Clara, at Coimbra, where she was then residing, and sum- 
moned her to his presence. The wretched woman read his fatal 
purpose in his eyes, and flinging herself at his feet, and clasping 
his knees, besought with tears and cries for mercy, or, at least, 
some respite to make her peace with God. The old king, savage 
as he was, was not altogether destitute of humanity; he was 
moved, deeply moved, by the tears of Inez, as well as by the sight 
of her innocent infant children—his own grandchildren, be it 
remembered—whom she presented to him. Fora moment, indeed, 
he wavered ; but the villains at his back had now sufficiently com- 
promised themselves to know that their own safety depended on 
the death of Inez. ‘They drew the king aside, and, remonstrating 
with him on his weakness, at length wrung from him his consent 
for the completion of the deed. They then fell upon Iiez, and 
despatched her with their daggers—a sigh, a groan, and all was 
over. 

Pedro’s horror and wrath when he heard of this dastardly assas- 
sination defy description. Nor did his passion expend itself 
merely in words. Instantly he rose in open revolt against his 
father, and with fire and sword laid waste the fair and fertile 
district that stretches between the Douro and the Minho. He 
then laid siege, although unsuccessfully, to Oporto, next to Lisbon 
the most important city in the kingdom, and declared his deter- 
mination to go on with the war until his father gave the assassins 
up to him. Affonso either would not or could not make the sur- 
render, and so the miserable hostilities continued to drag on. At 
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length, however, through the mediation of the queen and the 
Archbishop of Braga, a compromise was arrived at, by which it 
was agreed that, if Pedro would lay down his arms, his father on 
his part would banish the assassins from his court and kingdom, 
and at the same time admit his son to the chief share in the 
government. The prince, whether reluctantly or not, agreed to 
these terms and made peace; Pacheco, Gengales, and Coelho took 
refuge in Castile, and Pedro solemnly promised his father to give 
up all thoughts of further vengeance against them. But when 
Pedro ascended the throne, on the death of his father Affonso in 
1357, his thirst for revenge proved stronger than his sense of the 
sacredness of an oath, and one of his first acts was to procure from 
Pedro of Castile the surrender of Pacheco, Coelho, and Gongales in 
exchange for some of the already-mentioned Castilian refugees in 
his own dominions. Pacheco, indeed, contrived to make his 
escape (in a manner sufficiently curious, but which it would take 
long to relate), but the other two were, in accordance with the 
terms of the agreement, delivered into the custody of Pedro, who, 
in his character alike of insulted prince and of a lover outraged in 
his tenderest affection, was now enabled to gratify to the full his 
thirst for blood and vengeance. Coelho and Gongales were cast 
into a dungeon at Santarem, and torture was immediately applied 
to them in order to extort from their own lips, if possible, a con- 
fession of their crime, as well as the names of any who might 
have been their accomplices in the planning or the execution of it. 

Pedro himself, we are told, was present in the torture-chamber ; 
and when the unhappy men could not be induced, even by the 
almost intolerable anguish they suffered, either to confess their 
guilt or implicate others, he was so frenzied with passion that he 
actually seized a whip, and with his own hand lashed one of them, 
Coelho, across the face with it. 

After their examination the criminals were without loss of time 
hurried to the scaffold, where again Pedro was present, and from 
his palace windows (overlooking the place of execution) feasted his 
eyes, as he sat at table, with their dying agonies. 

Pedro’s next step was to make a public avowal of his marriage 
with Ifez. For this purpose he summoned an assembly of the 
States at Cantanedes, in 1361, and took oath before them that he 
had been privately wedded to Inez de Castro in 1354, his declara- 
tion being confirmed by the two witnesses of the ceremony, namely, 
his own chamberlain and the officiating prelate the Bishop of 
Guarda. At the same time the papal bull of Innocent VL., con- 
taining the necessary dispensation for the marriage, was published, 
and copies of it distributed throughout the country. And now 
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follows the strangest part of this most singular and romantic 
story. 

Immediately after Pedro’s avowal of his marriage, the corpse 
of Inez was brought from the convent of Santa Clara (where, as 
we have already mentioned, it,.had been hastily interred after the 
assassination), and crowned, and sceptred, and arrayed in all the 
insignia of royalty, was placed on a throne set by that of the king 
himself. Then the courtiers and nobility advanced, and one by 
one kissing the fleshless hand, swore fealty and did homage, 
acknowledging by their act and by unanimous acclaim the departed 
Inez as their sovereign mistress and the Queen of Portugal. 

It might not unnaturally be suspected that Pedro was impelled 
to this extraordinary act of disinterring and crowning his dead 
wife, by a disordered reason, were it not for the fact that an 
incident of an exactly similar character is recorded in connection 
with another and former king of Portugal, the famous Affonso 
Henriquez, who in like manner was lifted from his tomb after a 
lapse of years, and, being similarly enthroned with crown and 
sceptre, received the fealty and obeisance of the reigning King 
Emanuel and all his nobility. 

After the coronation the remains of Ifez were transferred to 
the royal monastery of Alcobaga, a Cistercian abbey founded by 
that same Affonso Henriquez whom we have just mentioned. 
Here Pedro had caused two great tombs of white marble to be 
prepared—the body of Iiiez to be interred in the one, the other 
destined as the last resting-place of himself. These tombs were 
placed in such a position that when the last Trump sounded and 
all the dead woke again to life, Pedro and this woman he loved 
might rise face to face, beholding each other before aught else at 
that great Awakening. 

The funeral obsequies of Iiiez were celebrated at night and 
distinguished by a most extraordinary, indeed almost unparalleled, 
pomp and magnificence. The corpse, placed on a sumptuous 
funeral car, was borne slowly through the night along the road 
leading from the convent of Santa Clara to the monastery of 
Alcobaca, followed, or escorted, by a throng of the nobility of 
both sexes, all displaying, by their mourning garments, a real or 
simulated grief. Mingling with these and lining either side of 
the road were an immense multitude of spectators holding blazing 
torches above their heads, so that as an old Portuguese chronicler 
(quoted by Mr. Oswald Crawfurd in his amusing book ‘ Portugal, 
Old and New’) quaintly puts it, the body of Iiiez passed to its 
rest ‘along an avenue lined as with all the stars of heaven.’ On 
its arrival at the monastery of Alcobaca the corpse of Jitez was 
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placed in its marble tomb and above it was raised a fair statue of 
her, crowned and garbed in the robes of aqueen. But not even here 
were the bones of Inez allowed to remain at rest for ever. For 
centuries, indeed, they continued undisturbed, until at length 
the years arrived when Portugal became the theatre of the war 
between the English and the first Napoleon. The great Emperor, 
as is well known, was wont to enrich the Louvre with the spoils of 
his foreign conquests, and his marshals, following his example, 
ransacked the Peninsula in every direction in search of works of 
Art, stripping without remorse convents, cathedrals, and public 
buildings of their most priceless chefs-d’wuvre. Nor in these 
patriotic researches did they disdain to enrich themselves also 
with such treasures in gold and plate as they could manage to lay 
their hands on. The great monastery of Alcobaga did not remain 
unvisited by the French soldiery, and when they came they made 
wild work of it. In fact, they laid waste the place, and partly 
impelled by curiosity, partly in search of plunder, broke into and 
rifled among others the mauscleum of Inez. With a truly shock- 
ing brutality they tore the corpse from its coffin and cut away 
from the skull the golden hair that still adhered to it. The 
statue also was damaged, though fortunately not irreparably, by 
them. They were interrupted in the further work of destruction 
by the approach of the allied English and Portuguese armies, before 
whon, after a fruitless attempt to fire the abbey, they retreated. 
The corpse of Iiiez was afterwards replaced in its coffin and 
restored to the tomb, never again, it is to be hoped, to be disturbed. 
A few words must be added about Pedro, and then we have 
done. His spirit was so broken by the death of Iiez that he 
never, we are told, recovered his natural gaiety of disposition, but 
to the end of his days remained a gloomy and reserved man. 
Before that great disaster occurred he had been known from his 
candour and impartiality as ‘O Justiceiro’ or ‘the Just ;’ but his 
stern treatment of the assassins, Pedro Coelho and Alvaro Gongales 
(who, it must be mentioned, were executed in a horribly barbarous 
fashion), afterwards earned for himself the title of ‘The Cruel.’ 
He provided munificently for the personal attendants of Inez; 
and when he found that Diego Lopez Pacheco, one of her alleged 
murderers (and who, it will be remembered, succeeded in making 
his escape), was really guiltless of the crime, he not only pardoned 
him but also restored him his possessions, which, as those of a 
traitor, had in the usual course escheated to the Crown. 
Pedro died in 1385, and in obedience to his solemn injunction 
was laid by the side of the woman whom he had loved in life, and 
from whom in death he would not be divided. 
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Such is the mournful and impressive history of Ifiez de Castro. 
Surely, the page that tells her tale is a living one, palpitating 
with passion, pain, and sorrow, bedewed with tears and wet with 
blood. Her sad eyes appealing to us from that far-off medieval past 
make us forget her errors in her sorrows, nor indeed could it have 
been a poor or a base nature that inspired a passion so deep, so 
tragically constant, as that which Pedro cherished for her. 

Of Pedro and Iiez, of these two, it may indeed be said, that 
they loved ‘ not wisely, but too well.’ 

C. A. W. 
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Cuarter I. 


THE evening sun touched the earth tenderly with its golden beams 
as it sank nearer and nearer to the blue stretch of sea. The hay- 
makers were busy on the cliff, making the most of the sunshine to 
load the last waggons and carry the sweet-smelling hay to the rick 
in the farmyard. 

Not more than five minutes’ walk from the cliff where the hay- 
makers were working, though it was hidden from the sea by the 
slope of the hill, stood old Peter Martyn’s farmhouse—a quaint 
old-fashioned house with a few trees around it and an irregular 
block of outhouses, half smothered in ivy, behind. The setting 
sun shed a soft mellow light in the farmyard, where Ruth Hayes, 
old Peter Martyn’s grand-daughter, stood feeding her pigeons. 
The old sheep-dog, lying in a corner of the yard, watched her with 
sleepy blinking eyes while the pigeons fluttere 1 about her, picking 
up the corn which she scattered to them. Suddenly the dog gave 
a short angry bark, and the pig: ons with one accord fluttered up 
to the roof. Ruth looked arourd her to see who could have 
startled them. There was no one in the house, and there was no 
one at the door, and no one in the yard. She called the dog, still 
growling and angry, to her side, and looking round again, she saw 
that there was some one leaning over a gate that led from the yard 
into a field—a young man, with a fresh, boyish face, that would have 
been handsome but for some undefined fault in outline or expres- 
sion, or both. He had had time while he stood there to take in 
Ruth’s whole figure from the top of her head to her neat well-shod 
feet ; he had admired her attitude as she scattered the corn, and he 
had admired her simple stuff dress with the white handkerchief 
folded round the neck. 

Ruth looked at him in her turn, and he slowly took his arms 
from the top of the gate, and unfastening it, came through into the 
yard. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he said, raising his hat ; ‘I am afraid I 
am trespassing, but since I am here, can I find my way through 
into the road ?’ 

‘Yes, that is the way,’ Ruth said, pointing toa gate which hung 
on two massive granite pillars, and which was evidently the chief en- 
trance to the farm. ‘ You will easily find your way into the road,’ 
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‘Thank you,’ he said, but he made no movement to go in the 
direction she indicated. He stood idly swinging his cane, and 
looking first: at Ruth, then at the pigeons, then up at the bright 
sunset clouds, then back at Ruth again. 

‘What a perfect sunset there will be!’ he said at last. 

‘You will have a beautiful view of it from the road along the 
cliff, Ruth said, without looking at him. 

A slight shade of annoyance passed over his face, but he did 
not go; he stooped to pat the rough old sheep-dog. ‘Poor old 
fellow!’ he said. Ruth did not speak, and he began again. 

‘ What a fine old house this is! It is very old, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Yes, I believe it is,’ Ruth said. 

‘Don’t you think it very picturesque?’ he went on. ‘I had 
no idea there was such a house in the neighbourhood—and I have 
been here some while too.’ 

Ruth smiled. What a strange young man, she thought. What 
was he staying for? 

He lingered a moment or so longer, and then, as if he recognised 
that it was time to go, said— 

‘Do I keep straight on when I have passed through the gate ?’ 

‘ Yes, you cannot miss the way because there is no other road.’ 

‘Thank you very much,’ he said, lifting his hat again, and 
beginning to walk slowly towards the gate. He looked back when 
he openedit. Ruth was standing with her back to him, gazing up 
at the clouds as if she had forgotten his existence. He gave the 
latch a sharp click, and she looked round. 

‘Good-night,’ he said. But there was some distance between 
them, and perhaps she did not hear, for she turned and walked into 
the house. He strode away, and was soon on the cliff with the sea- 
breeze blowing in his face. Then he threw himself down on the 
turf, and lay enjoying the sunset and the silence, which was 
broken only once by the sound of the haymakers’ voices as they 
passed him on their way homewards. 






























Cuapter II. 


RovrH was in her room one morning when she heard her grand- 
father calling her. 

‘Iam coming in a minute,’ she called back. She had heard 
another voice besides her grandfather’s, apparently a stranger’s, 
and now she heard the old man politely asking his visitor to take 
a seat. 

‘My gran’daughter ’ull be here in a minut’; she'll show 
you round,’ he went on, ‘she knows the pleace so well as I do, 
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though she ain’t lived here half nor quarter the time—only since 
my old woman was took of her last illness.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ said the stranger. 

‘Yes, she’ve been a great comfort to me ever since—an’ that’s 
two years come Martinmas, I was never one of them that can do 
without women-folk, I feel lost like without ’°em. I was brought 
up to’t, I s’pose, an’ you get used to anything whatever ’tis if 
you'm brought to it. You’d never believe ’ow I’ve missed the 
missis since she was took. Ruth’s a different sort, quieter like. 
Why, bless the maid! where’s she to? Ruth!’ 

Ruth hurried down the stairs that led into a corner of the old 
kitchen, which was the sitting-room of the family—a large, pleasant 
room, panelled half-way to the ceiling; there was an ancient oak 
dresser and settle, and the long low window had a cushioned seat 
in it from which you could see the garden and the fields beyond. 

As soon as Ruth came into the kitchen, she saw that the 
stranger her grandfather was entertaining was the same young 
man who had come through the farmyard a night or two before. 

‘Ruth,’ said her grandfather, in his broad, loud tones, moving 
his thumb backwards towards the visitor, ‘ere’s a young gentleman 
—Mister Jeames—’e wants to see the pleace. I met ’im in the 
field an’ brought ’im in, thinkin’, as I was busy, you could show 
"im round so well ’s me; ’e’d like to meake a pictur’ of the house, 
’e says, an’ I s’pose “twon’t ’urt it.’ 

‘Good-morning,’ Mr. James said, advancing a step towards 
Ruth, ‘your grandfather was kind enough to ask me to come in 
and look round, I was so struck with the place the other night. 
But I won’t trouble you, Miss Martyn.’ . 

‘°Tisn’t no trouble I’m sure, and ’er neame ain’t Martyn but 
Hayes,’ the old man said, answering for her. ‘ We've ’ad folk ’ere 
afore now lookin’ round, ’tis the oldest ’ouse in these parts by a 
long way. Norman was the name of ’e that built it ve been told, 
but if ‘e did ’e never lived ’ere, for our family ’ave been ’ere time 
out of mind, ’underds of years I shouldn’t wonder.’ 

The young man smiled. 

‘It is a very interesting place,’ he said pleasantly. ‘I should 
think that it was built in the Tudor period, though I don’t know 
much of these things.’ 

‘Nor I, no more than I’ve been told. I dare say ’tis all one. 
Perhaps you’d like to step out an’ look at the front. Just show 
the gentleman the way, Ruth.’ 

Ruth led the way through a stone passage to the open door. 
The young man stood a moment looking at the stonework of the 
porch, but when they were outside he looked more at Ruth than 
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at the house—the strange creatures carved over the windows and 
doors stretched their claws and opened their ugly stone mouths to 
no purpose so far as he was concerned, and to Ruth it was all 
familiar. 

As they stood there the old man came out. 

‘I must be goin’ back to-the field,’ he said to the visitor, ‘ but 
Ruth ‘ull show ’ee what you want to see, and if you want for to 
make a pictur’, there’s nobody won’t interfere—you can take a seat 
there ’pon the bench an’ welcome.’ 

‘Thank you, I’m sure, I shall take advantage of your kindness,’ 
the young man said, holding out his hand. 

Peter Martyn shook it heartily. ‘ You’m more than welcome,’ 
he said as he went away. 

‘Don’t let me keep you, I expect you are busy,’ Mr. James 
said to Ruth when they were left alone. 

‘Oh no. I have plenty of time to spare, if I can be of any use 
to you,’ Ruth said, standing with her hands clasped behind her, 
looking up at the ugly stone creatures on the wall. ‘There is not 
much to see—only the back kitchen, and the dairy, and the par- 
lours that aren’t used, and the “ wishing-well.”’ 

‘Where is the wishing-well? I should like to see that,’ he 
said. And Ruth at once led the way through the shady, over-grown 
garden to a piece of ivy-covered wall at the end, underneath 
which was a deep rock basin, always full of cold clear water. 

Herbert James looked into it thoughtfully. 

‘What do you do when ycu wish ?’ he asked. 

‘You drop in a pin, and you must wish before it sinks to the 
bottom, then you are quite sure to have your wish. Lots of 
people come here from the village on Sunday afternoons on pur- 
pose to wish. It is the proper thing to do,’ Ruth said. 

‘Have you got a pin?’ he asked. 

Ruth handed him one. 

‘I will tell you what I am going to wish,’ he said, holding the 
pin over the well. 

‘If you do the spell is broken,’ Ruth said, turning to go back 
to the house. 

‘Then I shan’t wish at all,’ the young man said, sticking the 
pin into his coat, and following her. 

The conversation flagged after this while Ruth was showing 
him the house. She spoke very little, and he began to think that 
she was proud and stiff, but he could not be sure. He wanted to 
see her again, he was sure of that. 

‘I think I could make a little sketch of the house if I might, 
he said, when he was about to leave, ‘I don’t do very much in that 
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line, but I should like to try this. May I bring my things to- 
morrow or next day?’ 

‘Oh certainly,’ Ruth said, looking at him with her steady 
blue eyes, apparently not noticing his outstretched hand. 

‘I suppose you don’t come from this part of the world any 
more than I do,’ he said, still lingering on. ‘ You don’t talk like 
the people here.’ 

‘I have only lived here a year or so, but I used to be here very 
often when I was a child. I thought it was the most beautiful 
place in the world then,’ Ruth said, losing a little of her reserve. 

‘I hope you think so still?’ the young man said quickly. 

*T am not a child now,’ she said. 

‘It must be very lonely for you I should think—isn’t it ?’ 

‘No, I don’t think so,’ Ruth said. 

But as he walked away Herbert James felt sure that it was 
lonely. He was lonely himself sometimes. He had come to read 
with a clergyman in the neighbourhood, because he had a longing 
for nature and solitude and a quiet country life; but he had had 
a great deal of this lately, and his interest in human nature was 
growing keen, he was quite ready to make the most of that which 
was near at hand. 


Cuarter III. 


‘ Tuat’s a civil-spoken young gentleman as was ’ere this mornin’,’ 
Peter Martyn said to his grand-daughter in the evening as they 
sat in the kitchen—Ruth with a book at the table in the window, 
the old man with his pipe in his chair on the hearth. 

Ruth looked up. 

‘What did you say, grandfather ?’ 

He raised his voice, and he always spoke in a loud tone, 
because his wife had been deaf, as he said— 

‘Bless the maid! why can’t ’ee listen to what’s said ’stead of 
pokin’ yer eyes out over a book this time of night? I says ’twas a 
pleasant-spoken gentleman as was ’ere this mornin’,’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ruth. 

‘He’s livin’ over to Passon Cassel’s—studyin’, I s’pose ; ’e’s a 
gentleman of property I b’lieve, or will be when ’e’s of age.’ 

‘Who?’ said Ruth. 

‘Why, you’m dazed to-night, Ruth. Young Jeames I mean, 
any one could a’ told that.’ 

Ruth smiled. 
‘Did he tell you all this?’ she asked, 
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‘No, I ’eared most of it, but ’e told me ’e was bidin’ over to 
Passon Cassel’s, an’ it’s a dull place for ’im I should think. He’s 
comin’ over ’ere again, I s’pose ?’ 

‘He said he should. You seem to have taken quite a fancy to 
him, grandfather.’ 

‘TI ’aven’t got no fancy for ’im. All I says is that he’s a civil- 
spoken chap, an’ when any one speaks civil to me, I speaks to ’em 
civil back again.’ 

‘You couldn’t do any other,’ Ruth said, beginning to read 
again. 

‘I wish you’d drop that ole book,’ her grandfather said, after a 
few minutes’ silence. ‘ You’m as much company as a millstone.’ 

‘I thought you wanted to be quiet,’ Ruth said, getting up 
and coming to sit opposite him in her grandmother’s chair. 

‘I may ’ave said so, but I didn’t mean so much of it. Yer 
gran’mother used to be chatter-chatter all the time. If I tell you 
to be quiet you’m as dumb as a fish—-she never took no notice, 
poor soul!’ 

Ruth was silent, thinking of her grandmother. 

‘The ’ay ’arvest ’ull bring in a good penny this year,’ the old 
man began again. ‘I’m thinkin’ of makin’ a few improvements 
in the farm. John Mason is goin’ to to ’is pleace, so why shouldn’t 
I? Speaking of ’im, ’ow do ’ee like young John, Ruth?’ 

‘I like him very well, but I like his father better,’ Ruth said, 
smiling at the question. 

‘Like ’is father better, do’ee? Well, that’s the best thing 
I’ve ’eard this long time!’ the old man said, rubbing his hands 
and chuckling. 

There was a knock at the door at the same moment. 

‘Why, ’ere’s ’is father comin’, I do believe! Come in, John 
Mason, we was just talkin’ about you—talk of the divil an’ 
you'll see ’is foot, I’ve eared. Come in, John!’ 

John Mason stood at the dvor, rubbing his shoes, with a 
broad smile on his face. He was a tall, spare man, with shaggy 
grey hair and whiskers standing out round his cheerful, sun- 
browned face. 

‘I ain’t ’ardly fit for to come in,’ he said, apologetically, 
looking down at his muddy shoes and rough worsted stockings. 
‘I’ve jest dropped in from field, but if the young lady ‘ull 
excuse it—my clothes I mane—I will step in for a minut’, 

‘Yes, do come in,’ Ruth said, going to shake hands with him, 

‘She’ve just said she likes you better nor your son,’ Peter 
Martyn said, beginning to laugh again. 

‘Well I niver!’ said the other, sitting down and holding his 
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sides while he gave vent to a noiseless, shaking laugh. ‘ John ’ud 
’ardly say thank ’ee fur that, would ’e, Peter ?’ 

‘’Tisn’t likely ’e would. ’Ow’s the missus to-day ?’ 

‘ Middlin’, thank ’ee, middlin’—an’ John, ’e wouldn’t thank ’ee 
for that, Miss Ruth!’ 

‘Grandfather shouldn’t repeat what I say,’ Ruth said, laughing, 
as she took up her knitting, and went back to her seat in the 
window. 

‘No wonder the lads is took with ’er manners!’ Mason said, in 
a loud aside. ‘I ’most wish I was a youngster when I look at ’er 
purty face.’ 

‘She likes you better as you be!’ Peter Martyn said; and they 
both laughed again, winking at each other across the hearth. 

‘I’ve been to Stony-field, John Mason said abruptly, after a 
pause. 

‘ How’s it doin’ now?’ Ruth’s grandfather inquired. 

‘Bad, dreadful bad! couldn’t be worse.’ John paused and 
shook his head. ‘I’ve a’ tried un with whate, an’ I’ve a’ tried un 
with oats—’twasn’t no good. I might so well ’ave tried to grow 
blossoms on the door-mat! Then I tried un with taters, an’ the 
craws ate ’em all up, ’cept what got the blight. An’ now I’ve put 
turmits in that there field, an’ there’s ’ardly a turmit there but 
what a pig ’ud turn up his nose at.’ 

‘°Twould be a poor look-out for young John if all your land 
was like that, eh?’ 

‘’T would, sure enough ; as ’tis, that there bit is more trouble 
to me than all me money!’ 

‘Try un for ’ay,’ Peter Martyn suggested. 

‘It’s no good. Nothin’ ’ull thrive but stones an’ craws. I shall 
let ’°em be now, shan’t do no more to ’em.’ 

John Mason relapsed into silence after this. He sat with his 
empty pipe in his mouth, looking at Ruth and laughing silently 
at intervals. After a while Ruth got up and wandered out into 
the garden. 

When she had gone John Mason suddenly began— 

‘ That’s a fine upstandin’ maid of your’n, Peter.’ 

‘°Tis, said Peter, ‘an’ no nonsense neither.’ 

‘Takes after you, shouldn’t wonder,’ John suggested; ‘but 
any’ow ’tis plain to me that my John ’ave got a fancy for er. An’ 
I thinks to myself, I'll jest speak to Peter, an’ if he’ve no objection, 
an’ the maid ’ave no objection, "twill be a matter of matrimony 
after a bit. No ’urry, mind you. What do ’ee think, Peter ?’ 

‘I dunno,’ Peter said shortly. 
‘ We've always been friends,’ John went on cautiously— an’ 
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*twould seem natural enough like if the young uns was to settle it 
up that way. Young John’s a good lad, an’ ’e’ll ’ave the bit of land 
when I’m gone. He’s goin’ away to ’is uncle’s to improve ’isself 
now when the autumn comes. A good son ’ull make’a good ’usband, 
I’ve ’eared, an’ e’s proper fond of Ruth a’ready. Now I’ve ’ad my 
say, just you spake your mind, Peter.’ 

‘I dunno I’m sure,’ Peter said thoughtfully, leaning forward in 
his chair with his hands on his knees, ‘ maids is ticklish articles to 
deal with, an’ Ruth mayn’t take to John, there’s no tellin’—with 
’er eddication an’ good looks an’ all, she might do better perhaps. 
I’m a bit proud of ’er myself.’ 

‘No wonder you be,’ said John; ‘ but she ain’t stuck up with it 
all, she ain’t one as wouldn’t make a good wife for such as my John.’ 

‘I don’t say she wouldn’t, but as I’ve said afore, maids is diffi- 
cult to please. If she takes a fancy to young John, well an’ good, 
I shan’t gainsay ’er—there’s no accountin’ for taste, an’ John’s a 
good lad—she shall choose for ’erself, er mother did before ’er, an’ 
if she went an’ made a bad match it’s no reason for Ruth’s doin’ 
the same.’ 

‘No, not if she takes after you,’ Mason said slowly. ‘ There’s 
no offence, I ’ope,’ he added after a minute. ‘I just spoke 
what was in my mind—if there’s anything there ’tis bound to 
come out. I’m a plain sort, I am.’ 

‘You be, so’m I, thank the Lord,’ said Peter; ‘no offence at 
all, but I says as ’ow young folks must take their chance, it’s no use 
for us ole ones to interfere.’ 

‘TI believe you’m right,’ John Mason said, and both were silent, 
partly because Peter Martyn had fallen asleep in his chair directly 
he had finished speaking. 

His loud breathing, and the ticking of the clock in the corner of 
the kitchen, were the only sounds to be heard in the house when 
Ruth came in from the garden. 

**S’pose I must be goin’ ’ome to the missus,’ Mason said, rising. 
‘Good-night, Miss Ruth, pleasant drames. I expect now you've 
been down to the well a-wishin’ for a lover, that’s what you've 
been doin’!’ 

‘No, I haven’t; I went to see if the pigeons were gone to bed. 
I hope you won’t get a scolding for being out so late,’ she said as 
he was going away. 

‘There now! ark at ’er! I'll tell my missus what you say,’ he 
said laughing. 

When he was gone Ruth sat down with her knitting until it 
was too dark to see any longer, then she woke her grandfather and 
went to bed. 
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Cuapter LV. 


It was a quiet uneventful life that Ruth Hayes lived in her grand- 
father’s house. She had very few friends of her own age, and her 
grandfather’s friends—chiefly farmers and their wives—were per- 
haps rather difficult to get on with. The only people with whom 
she felt really at home were the Masons. They were their nearest 
neighbours, and homely, good-natured folk, whose persistent, plod- 
ding good-temper was only saved from munotony by the more 
fitful and fretful temperament of the wife and mother. 

John Mason, as his father had said, had taken a fancy to Ruth 
directly she came to live at the farm; and he had formed a habit 
of dropping in pretty often to sit an hour with her grandfather, 
when he might have an opportunity of seeing Ruth as well. 

One evening—some weeks after Ruth’s grandfather and bis 
father had talked about bim-—John Mason came to the farm. He 
knocked at the door, but no one answered. The maids were 
milking the cows in the shed, and the men were not in from the 
fields. John knocked again, and then walked into the kitchen. 
There was no one there, and he was just going away when he looked 
through the open window, and saw Ruth sitting in the garden 
with her knitting. At her side was a strange gentleman with an 
easel, sketching, and the old man was standing in an admiring atti- 
tude behind them. 

John Mason hesitated a moment before he went out. 

‘ Good-evenin’, Miss Ruth, seein’ you out here I made bold to 
come out,’ he said, as he joined the group. 

‘ Good-evening,’ Ruth said, looking up from her knitting. 

The young man looked up from his work at the same time. 

‘ Good-evenin’, sir,’ said John. 

‘Well, John, and how are you ?’ Peter Martyn said in his loud 
cheerful way, ‘ it’s some time since you’ve paid us a call.’ 

‘ Yes, ’tis,’ said John, edging round to look at the picture. 

‘I am making a little sketch of the house,’ Herbert James 
said in explanation. ‘ Do you think it is like ?’ 

‘Well, it’s like an ’tisn’t like,’ John said, when he had looked 
at it carefully. ‘ You’ve got too many chimneys seems to me, and 
them trees ain’t in the right place exactly—-but perhaps ’tisn’t 
finished.’ 

‘I’m just putting the last stroke to it. Miss Ruth thinks it is 
like—don’t you?’ the artist said, turning to Ruth with a smile. 

Ruth coloured slightly. 

‘It looks very like to me,’ she said. 
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‘It’s a marvel to me ’ow ’tis done,’ her grandfather broke in ; 
‘’e just dabs in the paint any’ow an’ it makes it a pictur’. Look 
at im! did ’ee ever see sich thing, John ?’ 

John made no answer. He was not a person of keen percep- 
tion, but at this moment he was sadly alive to the notion that 
this strange young gentleman had made an impression on Ruth, 
which he himself had failed to do. He looked down at his large, 
rough hands and wondered if he could paint pictures if he tried. 
Then he sighed heavily and went and sat down on a bench 
a little way off, with his elbows on his knees, and began to pick 
pieces of grass, biting them between his teeth and throwing them 
away again. 

It was little wonder that he struck Herbert James as rather 
a moody, ill-natured youth, though at more favourable moments 
he looked honest and pleasant enough. 

Little conversation passed between them after this, and John 
had the uncomfortable feeling that his coming had put a stop 
to it. 

The old man had strolled away into the yard; Ruth was busy 
with her needlework, and the artist with his sketch ; only John 
had nothing to do but to chew the end of a long blade of grass, 
and look furtively at Ruth every now and then. 

‘There will be a fine sunset to-right,’ Herbert James said at 
last, turning his head round towards the west. ‘ You cannot see 
it from the house, can you?’ 


‘No,’ said John. 

‘But you can just from the field there,’ Ruth said, pointing to 
a little hillock on which the sun was shining still, though the 
garden, in which they sat, was in shadow. 

John Mason looked round at the hill and at the bench on the 
top. He remembered having found Ruth sitting there watching the 
sun set, more than a year ago, when he had only seen her a few 
times; he remembered the soft vague light in her eyes when she 
turned them on him, as if she hardly saw him; and he remembered 
too how kindly she had spoken to him. His life had been dull in- 
deed till then! He looked up now, hoping that Ruth might go 
so far with him as he went home; but his eyes fell on the stranger 
and he frowned, resuming his occupation of biting grass until 
Peter Martyn came back; then he rose— 

‘I must be goin’ now, Mester Martyn,’ he said shortly. 

‘ What, a’ready? this is a poor sort of call—stop an’ ’ave a bit 
of supper with Ruth an’ me, come now!’ said the old man. 


‘No, thank you, I only dropped in as I was passin’,’ John said, 
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and with a ‘good-night’ to Ruth and the stranger, he left them 
and went away. 

Herbert James smiled, and turning to Ruth, said lightly, ‘Is 
that one of your admirers ?’ 

Ruth blushed angrily. 

‘He is a friend of mine,’ she said, beginning to fold up her 
work as if she were going indoors. 

‘I didn’t say anything against him; it seemed to me quite 
natural that you should have admirers, and not unnatural that he 
should be one!’ the young man said. And Ruth still stood there 
with her knitting in her hands. 

‘] shall ask your grandfather to keep this little sketch,’ he said 
after a minute or so. 

‘It is very kind of you, but hadn’t you better keep it yourself? 
Grandfather can see the house every day of his life.’ 

‘But I think he will like to have it all the same, and I shall 
make a copy for myself,’ the young man said, looking at the 
picture critically before he gathered up his sketching materials. 

Ruth’s grandfather wandered back to them. 

‘I was just telling your grand-daughter that I have finished 
my sketch,’ he said to him, ‘and I need not trouble you any 
longer—it is very kind of you to have allowed me to spend so much 
time here.’ 

‘ Lor’, now, don’t mintion it, it’s been a pleasure I’m sure to all 
parties ; an’ if you ain’t goin’ away I ’ope you'll give us a call now 
an’again. We shall miss’ee fine when you’m gone,’ the old man said 
cordially. 

‘Thank you again,’ Mr. James said. ‘ Were you going up to 
the cliff to see the sun set ?’ he asked Ruth. 

‘ Presently,’ said Ruth. 

‘Then I will walk so far with you if I may.’ 

‘I am not quite ready.’ 

‘I will wait a few minutes then,’ he said, and Ruth went 
indoors to get her hat. 

She lingered a little while in the house, she did not want him 
to go with her, though she could think of no objection to make. 
Her pride and reserve were gradually giving way, and young Mr. 
James had managed at last to place himself on a footing of 
familiarity with her and her grandfather. With her grandfather 
there had never been any difficulty, but Ruth had taken very 
little notice of the young man when he had come first—it mattered 
little to her whether he came or not—but now it had become rather 
an important event in her monotonous life. He talked to her in 
his clever, interested way, as if she were his equal, or indeed his 
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superior, and he could not fail to interest her. Her sympathies 
were very active, and her education had in a great measure cut 
her off from the people around her. 

The young man had begun with an admiration for her pretty 
face, but he soon began to admire her strong, passionate nature — 
he was quick to recognise her real capability, and at this period he 
was very nearly, if not quite, in love with her. 

When Ruth reappeared, Herbert James said good-night to her 
grandfather, and the two walked through the garden and the field 
together. When they reached the top of the hill, and saw the sea 
stretched out in front of them, and the sun like a great red ball, 
below a belt of golden cloud, Ruth gave a sigh of pleasure and 
sat down on the bench that had been a favourite seat of her 
grandfather’s and grandmother’s in their courting days, and was 
now a favourite resort of her own. For a moment she looked 
away at the sea, then she turned to say good-night to her 
companion. But he had no intention of going yet, he sat down at 
a little distance. 

‘ How calm and blue the sea is!’ he began, after a few moments’ 
silence, in a voice that was hardly more than a murmur. ‘ One 
would think that one could never weary of it, yet how terribly 
tired of it all the poor fishermen at the village there must be! 
They have to go out day after day, year after year, till they must 
be almost glad when their turn comes to sink into its cruel depths.’ 

Ruth shuddered. 

‘ After all,’ he said, turning to her with a smile, ‘it is not such 
a hard fate. One can imagine many worse things than sinking 
into that blue stillness.’ 

‘Yes,’ Ruth said, fixing her eyes absently on the blue line of 
the horizon. ‘But I love the sea, I should never weary of it or 
think it cruel, even if I were a fisherman.’ 

‘But supposing you were a fisherman’s wife, or a sailor’s wife, 
and it separated you from the person you loved best in the world, 
think how you would hate it then !’ 

‘Even then I should know that it would be the means of 
bringing us together again.’ 

‘What a very cheerful person you are!’ the young man ex- 
claimed, glancing up into her face. ‘And yet I daresay you have 
known more actual trouble than I have. I suppose, now I think of 
it, that my life has been rather a happy one. I have almost always 
been able to do what I like—though I have often found when I 
tried it that I didn’t like it at all.’ He smiled, and Ruth smiled too. 

‘ Perhaps, after all, it is better to have to do what one doesn’t 
like, and get used to doing it,’ she said. 
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‘One never can!’ he said warmly. ‘You think so really, 
only you are too cheerful, too resigned, to say so. Just grumble 
a little—say that you don’t like your present life, that you are 
made for something better than to vegetate in a place like this, 
mixing with farmers and labourers, all the best part of your life! 
You don’t talk about yourself, but you don’t like it, you can’t get 
used to it! Just say so for once. It will do you good.’ 

Ruth’s face became very grave. 

*T should be very ungrateful to say that, and indeed it wouldn't 
be true!’ she said simply. ‘When my father and mother were 
both dead, and my grandfather wanted me to come here to live, 
it seemed to me like a haven of rest, and I came willingly. I 
may be a coward—I know I am—but it is a bitter thing to stand 
alone in the world. I would rather—far rather—be tied as I am, 
than be free to do as I like alone. And now my grandfather is the 
only relation I have in the world!’ She ended with a little break 
in her voice. 

The young man was touched by her earnestness. * You have 
a much better way of looking at things than I,’ he said humbly. 

After this they sat in silence until the sun had sunk. Then 
Ruth shivered and rose, Herbert James rose too. 

‘Good-night,’ she said—and there was something in her tone 
that made him alter his intention of walking back to the house 
with her. 

‘Good-night. I shall come and bring the picture for your 
grandfather when it is framed,’ he said. Ruth did not speak, and 
he put his hand in his pocket and pulled out a little note-book. 

‘I wrote some verses last night that you might perhaps like 
to see,’ he said. 

‘Thank you. May I take them home with me?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, and keep them if you will.’ 

Ruth took the little book, and he held her hand in his a 
moment, before she turned to walk away. He watched her till her 
tall, light figure had vanished in the gathering dusk, then he too 
began his lonely walk homewards. 
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‘ Whatever do ’ee bide out so late for ?’ Ruth’s grandfather said 
to her when she came in. ‘It’s time to shut ’ome the door, an’ 
it’s a wonder I ’adn’t shut ’ee out altogether.’ 

‘I didn’t know it was late, grandfather, Ruth said. 

‘Dedn’t know it was late!’ he repeated scornfully. ‘Any one 
but a scatterbrained maid ‘ud know that it’s time for Christian 
folk to be abed, but they’m all the same, maids is!’ 

‘ And you couldn’t do without them possibly,’ Ruth put in. 
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‘If you think I couldn’t do without you, you’m much mis- 
took,’ the old man retorted, as he kissed her and told her to make 
haste to bed. 

Ruth took her candle and went upstairs, but she did not go 
to bed. She put the candle on the window-ledge, and sat down to 
read the little book that Herbert James had given her. When 
she opened it, she saw that it contained not only one set of verses, 
but a whole series, neatly written out with the dates attached. 
She began at the beginning and read straight through. She had 
never known any one who made poetry before, and it seemed to her 
very wonderful and very touching. When she came to the last 
poem of all, and found that it was addressed ‘To Ruth,’ she 
blushed, and just glanced through it. It was perhaps the best 
in the book, but she turned the page quickly, and shut the book 
with a sharp little snap. Then she sat with it in her clasped 
hands, looking out into the darkness, without noticing how late it 
grew, and how the candle burnt lower and lower, and the old clock in 
the kitchen below began the tedious operation of striking twelve. 


CuartTer V. 


It was harvest-time, and Ruth had gone out to the field one 
evening to give the men their tea. She laughed and talked 
with them as they sat round, eating the home-made cakes and 
drinking the tea with startling rapidity. A cool wind was blow- 
ing from the sea and clouds were gathering overhead, but to-night 
was the great supper at the farm, and the harvesters’ spirits were 
high. 

‘°Tisn’t such a bad year, Miss Ruth—not by a long way so 
bad as some, with the weather we've ’ad for savin’ I call it very 
passable—proper passable,’ one of the men said. ‘If they goes 
an’ ’as a Thanksgivin’ Service to the church this year, well an’ 
good! I shan’t gainsay it. But last year! well, it *most made 
me sick! I says to my missus, says I, “I don’t call it 
gratitoode a-givin’ thanks for what you ’aven’t got. I don’t call 
it no compliment to the Almighty.” An’ she says, says she, “ ’Ow 
can you say such things, Jim; ef us don’t thank for what us ’ave 
got, ow can us expect to get no more another year?” ButI didn’t 
go to the service, for all that! no woman’s talk ’ull bring me 
round.’ 

‘I shouldn’t like to be your missis, Jim,’ Ruth said, smiling. 

“D’ye hear what she says?’ another man said, driving his 
elbow into Jim’s ribs. 

*J hear ’er fast enough, an’ ef she was my missus] might sing 
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to another toon,’ Jim said, gallantly. ‘ We’d a’ drink your ’ealth, 
Miss Ruth—long life and a good ’usband to ’ee—if this ’ere was 
cider ’stead of tay,’ he went on, holding up his mug and looking 
at the contents a little sadly. 

‘So us would, so us would! though we’ve drunk to ’er an’ the 
master afore to-day,’ said his neighbour. 

‘Thank you, and you will drink it again at supper, I dare say,’ 
Ruth said. 

‘Shouldn’t wonder but what we shall. In the mane time us 
must get to work, thankin’ you kindly,’ Jim said, setting his mug 
down on the grass, and rising with a heavy sigh. 

The others followed his example, and Ruth was left to go home 
with her empty basket. Her path led through a little green lane 
with a tall hedge on each side, at this time of the year bright with 
mountain-ash berries and coloured bramble-leaves. Ruth walked 
on with a smile on her face, thinking of Jim and the Harvest 
Festival. But when she came to the stile that led into this little 
lane, the smile died out of her face, for she saw that Herbert James 
was standing there, leaning on the stile, with his back towards 
her. For a moment she hesitated, and then she walked resolutely 
forward. Herbert James saw her before she came close, and stood 
waiting for her. 

‘Ruth,’ he said softly, taking her hand to help her over the 
stile. 

Ruth did not look at his face as she gave him a short ‘ good- 
evening.’ 

He still held her hand in his, and she tried to draw it away. 

‘Ruth! Ruth!’ he said passionately, ‘why are you so cold ? 
why do you try to shun me? Do you hate me?—I am sure you 
don’t !—If you did, I would go away and never try to speak to you 
again, but it would break my heart, it would indeed!’ 

Ruth did not trust herself to speak, and the young man went 
on eagerly. 

‘You don’t hate me, Ruth, say you don’t! I can’t live without 
you, I love you! Listen to me a moment—I’ve loved you from 
the very first time I saw you 

‘I won’t listen!’ Ruth said, drawing her hand away from his, 
and setting her lips, from which all the colour had gone, tight. 
‘You've no right to say such things toa girl like me. You're 
taking advantage of me, and I’ve showed as plain as plain could be, 
that I wouldn’t have anything of the kind.’ 

‘I know you have,’ he said with some bitterness ; ‘ it’s weeks 
since I have had a sight of you. You have avoided meas if I 
were absolutely venomous, and I can’t bear it any longer. I am 
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going away in a day or two and I must speak—I can’t go on like 
this! If you will only promise to marry me when I come back, I 
can go away happy.’ 

He spoke very earnestly, bending over her and taking her hand 
again. ‘ Will you promise?’ he added gently. 

Ruth looked at him. ‘No, I can’t promise,’ she said. 

‘Why is it, Ruth? what are you afraid of?’ he asked, half 
angrily. ‘You are a thousand times better than I am in every 
way. Evenif my father should oppose it, what does it matter ? 
In two or three days I shall be of age, and I can do what I like. 
Trust me, Ruth—promise me! I shall only be away a year—and 
a year is gone so soon! I wish I had never said I would go, but it 
will make it so much easier if you give me your promise first.’ 

Ruth looked at him with her clear blue eyes. ‘No, I will 
make no promises, I will wait till you come,’ she said. 

‘You don’t care for me—if you did, you would do this little 
thing for me!’ the young man said. 

‘I said I would wait,’ Ruth answered gently. They had 
walked to the end of the little overgrown lane, and were standing 
at the other stile. 

‘TI will come once more to say good-bye,’ he said. Ruth suddenly 
felt herself growing weak when she realised that her lover was 
really going away, and she might never see him again. She did 
not speak, but stared blankly at the scarlet berries in the hedge. 

‘ To-morrow evening then,’ he said softly. 

‘T must go now, you must not keep me,’ Ruth said in 
answer. 

‘I will not keep you,’ he said, moving so that he could look 
into her face. ‘ You do love me, Ruth, a little, he said after a 
moment, taking her into his arms and kissing her. 

As soon as she was free, Ruth clambered over the stile and ran 
towards home. Her heart was throbbing wildly, and she kept 
saying to herself as she ran, ‘I can’t help it! I can’t help it !— 
why will he come?’ 

That evening, at the harvest supper, John Mason was particularly 
attentive to Ruth, so that when her health was drunk in due 
course, old Jim had a sly wink and a nudge for his neighbour. 

‘°’E’d make ’er a tidy ’usband,’ he whispered; ‘’e’s the right 
sort of chap—steady an’ quiet.’ 

‘She couldn’t ’ave no fault to find with ’e—nor ’e with she for 
that matter!’ said the other, setting down his empty glass and 
looking round at the company with great satisfaction. 

Ruth was at the other end of the long table, with John Mason 
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at her side listening to her every word with rapt attention, and 
her laugh was heard every now and then, between the bursts of con- 
versation and the clinking of glasses all round the table. 

John Mason and his father were the last of all the company to 
leave. 

‘I shall be goin’ away the day after to-morrow, Miss Ruth,’ 
John said as they stood in the porch before he left. 

‘ Every one seems to be going away,’ Ruth said quickly, without 
thinking of what she said. 

‘I don’t know of no one else,’ John said, ‘ but shall I see you 
again to say good-bye ?’ 

‘I dare say,’ Ruth said, holding out her hand. ‘Oh yes, we 
shall see you again, of course.’ 

‘I will come in to-morrow as I’m passin’. John pressed her 
hand. He had a secret hope that to-morrow he might be able 
to tell her something that was on his mind, and he smiled 
nervously. 

‘Good-night ; I won’t say good-bye, then,’ Ruth said kindly. 

John’s father had been standing by, looking into the crown of 
his hat with a knowing smile, while they were speaking, waiting 
for his son. 

‘It’s a good thing I bain’t goin’ too, ain't it, Miss Ruth?’ he 
said, when John had said good-night. 

‘ Yes, we couldn’t do without you,’ Ruth said, laughing. 

‘You like me better nor young John now, ’tis my belief,’ he 
said, with evident appreciation of the joke, though John did not 
seem to see it, nor could he tell why his father laughed silently 
all the way home, unless it was that the cider had got into his 
head. 

When they were gone, Ruth was left to her own thoughts, in 
which John Mason and his father had little share.—She had given 
way at last to her lover, and there was a certain joy in the know- 
ledge. Her cheeks grew hot as she went over in imagination the 
little scene in the lane. 

But beneath this feeling of satisfaction, deep down in her 
heart, she had a consciousness of something like wrong-doing. 
She had fallen away from her own standard of what was fitting in 
a girl in her position, and she had all her life shrunk from any 
course which would alienate her from her relatives.—But she 
would not think of this now, she would have perfect faith in her 
lover. At least she would wait until he came back. She had 
given him no promise except that, 
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Cnartrer VI. 


Tue next evening, when John Mason called at the farm, he 
found another visitor there. 

‘ Good-evenin’, Miss Ruth,’ he said, advancing rather awkwardly 
to present her with a small basket, the contents of which were 
hidden by a white cloth. ‘ Mother ’ave a-killed a pig for the 
harvestin’, an’ she hopes you'll accept of a few of the puddin’s. 
She’s a bit proud of ’er puddin’s, she thinks there’s none like ’em, 
I believe,’ he explained. 

‘Thank you, and your mother too—her puddings are always 
beautiful,’ Ruth said, accepting the offering graciously. 

John nodded a good-evening to the two men. 

‘Take a seat, John, take a seat, glad to see ’ee, I’m sure,’ the 
old man said heartily. ‘ There ain’t no extra charge for sittin’, so 
take a seat an’ ’ave a bit of a chat. Mr. Jeames there ’ave a- 
dropped in to say good-bye ’fore goin’ away, an’ ’e was just tellin’ 
us a bit about ’is ’ome what he’s goin’ to, an’ the grand doin’s 
there’ll be when he gets there.’ 

‘I’ve a-come to say good-bye. I’m goin’ away to-morrow, 
John said, sitting down near the old man. 

‘Then we are both in the same situation, and I expect we are 
both very sorry to have to say good-bye, if only for a time,’ 
Herbert James said, turning to John with a smile. 

‘TI don’t know that I’m sorry exactly,’ said John. 

* Course you bain’t,’ Peter Martyn brokein. ‘ Why, you'd be a 
born fool if you was! I ’ope you'll enjoy yourself an’ get all the 
good you can by the change. J didn’t ’ave no such chance for 
improvin’ myself when I was a young man. I ’ad to do the best I 
could, I ’ad; an’ your father, too, didn’t ’ave nv advantages, so to 
speak. But we’ve done pretty well, thank the Lord! pretty well. 
Still, it’s a fine thing to see a bit of the world, I don’t say ’tisn’t, 
an’ a young chap can’t be always tied to ‘is mother’s apern-string. 
I wish you well, John, I wish you well! One of these days you'll 
be bringin’ ’ome a wife with you, I'll be bound.’ 

‘I’m goin’ to improve myself, John said, colouring. 

‘Don’t ’ee call that improvin’ of yourself? You won't get a 
sweetheart if yow don’t look sharp !’ the old man said, laughing, as 
he chatted on, now to John, now to young Mr. James. 

Ruth seemed rather silent and preoccupied, and John had lost 
all hope of speaking to her. He must go away withont—and 
what might not happen while he was away? he asked himself 
gloomily. Again he began to envy the young gentleman sitting 
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there in his easy, graceful way, saying just the right thing at the 
right moment, with no effort at all. It was some comfort that he 
was going away too! Still John’s feelings were not of the most 
cheerful as he ros2 to say good-bye to Ruth. 

‘ Good-bye, John, we shall be very glad to see you home again,’ 
she said, and John muttered something about ‘ being glad when 
it was time to come back.’ It was a relief to him to turn to her 
grandfather. 

‘Good-bye, Mister Martyn,’ he said. 

‘Good-bye, John, good-bye. I ’ope you'll come and see us so 
soon ’s ever you come back along. We shall always be glad to see 
‘ee, mind. I shall be—~-if I ain’t tucked in by the side of my old 
woman by that time, that is. You won’t be wantin’ to pay mea 
visit in that case, ’tisn’t likely,’ he said chuckling. ‘Tell ’ee what, 
to make sure you'd better go out to the well an’ wish for to see 
me again,’ he added. 

‘I’ve no objection, ’specially if Miss Ruth is goin’ out to the 
garden,’ John said boldly, seeing that Ruth was standing near the 
door. 

‘[ had better go too, Mr. James said with his cheerful smile. 
‘I shall be away a long time, and I wish very much to see you 
when I come back.’ 

‘ Thank you, I’m sure. I ’ope I may be spared to see ’ee both,’ 
the old man said, leading the way into the garden himself, while 
the rest of the party followed. 

They stood round the well, and Ruth grew suddenly merry. 
She stopped John as he was solemnly dropping a pin into the 
water. 

‘You must wish something quite different, because the spell 
is broken if any one knows what you wish,’ she said, ‘and we all 
know now.’ 

‘You can’t know, you can only guess,’ John said, giving her a 
look of meaning, which she did not or would not see, as the pin 
sank into the water. 

‘TI have never wished yet, but I think I will wish you safe back 
again, John,’ she caid gaily. 

‘And me ?’ said Herbert James. 

Ruth did not answer, but she looked at him instead, and John 
turned dissatisfied away. 

It was Mr. James’s turn now. He looked at the old man and 
laughingly dropped in his pin. 

‘I’ve wished as earnestly as if some real advantage could come 
of it,’ he said. 

‘ Well, I dessay ’tis all a pack of nonsense about this ’ere well, 
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but wishin’ can’t do no ’arm,an’ then you’m on the safe side! An’ 
*tis true that Jim wished ’is rhumatic’s away, because ’e told me so 
*isself ; an’ Betsy Packett got a pig soon ’s ever she wished for un— 
which do seem as if there is somethin’ in it after all,’ Ruth’s 
grandfather remarked as they went back to the house. 

John Mason said a final ‘ good-bye’ at the door. And soon 
after he had gone Ruth and Herbert James went out together. 

‘I shall soon be back, we are only going down to the beach,’ 
Ruth said as they went out. 

The day had heen stormy, and the sea looked black and dreary 
as the two walked together towards the beach. Ruth was silent 
and grave, and the young man did not speak much, until they were 
alone on the sand, with the sea rolling in in front of them and the 
dark solemn-looking cliffs behind; then he took her hand in his 
and looked earnestly into her face. 

‘Ruth,’ he said, ‘you are sad, and it is because I am going 
away—you don’t know how that touches me! I couldn’t go away 
till I was sure that you loved me, and now it is so very hard to 
leave you! Will you be very dull and dreary ?’ 

Ruth made no answer. At this moment a feeling of dreariness 
and oppression was creeping over her, and she could not shake it off. 

‘ After all I don’t see that I nced go,’ he said with a sudden 
smile. ‘No, I will stay, and nothing but death shall part us.’ 

He spoke lightly, but Ruth was very serious, as she put both 
her hands on his arm, and said, ‘ You promised your mother to 
go, and I should be miserable if you broke your promise, to stay 
with me.’ 

‘I did not know the circumstances when I gave the promise, 
and so it is not binding.’ 

‘Promises are always binding while you have the power to 
fulfil them,’ Ruth said gravely. 

‘How good you are, Ruth! and you are always right,’ the 
young man said, putting his arm round her as they walked on. 
‘But I wish I could take you away from this dismal place at once, 
poor child!’ 

‘The place is only too good for me, and I could not leave my 
grandfather,’ Ruth said, her eyes filling with tears. 

‘You mustn’t talk like that, Ruth. I can’t bear to hear you! 
You shall not make a martyr of yourself. You are young and 
beautiful and clever, and you shall not give up all your life to an 
old man who is your inferior in every respect. You have done 
that long enough.’ 

‘And now I should give it up to you?’ Ruth said, smiling 
through her tears. 
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‘Yes, that is natural and right; we love each other, and we 
were made to be happy, you and I, and to show other people how 
to be happy.’ 

‘I wish it were so easy!’ Ruth said. ‘ But we will be happy 
now, while there is no one to see; we won’t quarrel this last time.’ 

‘IT could never quarrel with you,’ he said tenderly. 

They sat down under the shelter of a rock which hid the sea 
from them, and Herbert James began to talk gaily of the future— 
of the things they would do when he came back and they were 
married. 

‘We will not stay in England always,’ he said. ‘While I am 
away now with my mother, I shall be looking out for some beau- 
tiful spot in Italy, where there is always sunshine, and the sea is 
always blue; and when we are there, every day will be like the 
days we have spent here together—only happier, if possible.’ 

Ruth sighed. 

‘I,think I am very weak,’ she said slowly; ‘but I am almost 
afraid to think about it, for fear I should grow discontented with 
my life now—and I feel somehow as if it would never change—as 
if my grandfather and his friends would go on being my world 
always. I daren’t think of anything else! and now, at any rate, 
it is my duty to stay and take care of him, and to let you go.’ 

‘That may be now,’ he said rather sharply. ‘But your idea 
of your duty to your relatives is exaggerated and mistaken; they 
have not the only claim on you. You are in danger of forgetting 
your duty to yourself and to me; you must think of that!’ 

The light on the beach was fading, and while they had been 
talking they had not noticed that the tide was rising, until now, 
when the waves began to creep round the rock, behind which they 
sat. Ruth stood up and looked around. In an instant the truth 
flashed upon her—they had wandered too far, and now they were 
cut off, with no way of escape ; the cliffs rose smooth and perpen- 
dicular above them, and the grey sea moaned at their feet. 

Ruth’s first thought was for her grandfather. He was sitting at 
home in the old kitchen, watching for her! and she choked back 
her tears before she turned to her lover. He too bad looked 
around him, and had half guessed their situation. 

‘What is the matter, Ruth? Why don’t you speak?’ he said 
hurriedly, with his face quite pale. 

‘ Herbert,’ Ruth said very solemnly, ‘ even death won’t part us 
now. 

She held her hands out to him with a pitying, almost protecting 
gesture. He grasped her wrists and held them tight. 

‘Don’t talk like that,’ he said; ‘it is madness. There is some 
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way out of this infernal place—there must be—think, don’t drive 
me mad!’ 

They had moved instinctively as far up the beach as was pos- 
sible, and they stood looking at the stretch of sand which lay 
between them and the waves. 

‘ How long before the tide will be up here?’ the young man 
asked, as Ruth did not speak. 

‘Perhaps in half an hour, perhaps not so long,’ she said in a 
low voice. 

‘And we have to stand all that time with death staring us in 
the face, without hope of escape!’ he said fiercely. ‘ It is horrible, 
it is too terrible. It cannot be true! It is bad enough to die 
anyhow when one has hardly had a taste of life—but to die by 
inches like this! If you had a fancy for this sort of thing, Ruth, 
you might have thought of me! you might have known that it 
would have been different for me!’ 

Ruth looked at him fora moment. Then she turned her face 
away, and her voice was very sirange and bitter as she said— 

‘I loved you, and you made me believe that you loved me!’ 

‘Is this a time to talk of love?’ he said, loosing her hands 
and beginning to walk up and down, with quick uneven steps, 
raising his voice in an agonised cry for help. 

Ruth sank down upon the sand and covered her face with her 
hands. She had no power even to cry out, as the dark sea crept 
nearer and nearer in the gathering darkness. The sense of disap- 
pointment and pain was too bitter for that. If she might only 
have died without knowing her lover’s real nature! But it was 
useless wishing that, and she stretched her arms out and cried to 
him again. He did not hear her, and she covered her face with her 
hands and waited silently. And now through all her bitter thoughts 
came the vision of the old farmhouse, standing amidst the trees, so 
close at hand, with her grandfather sitting alone in the dim candle- 
light of the great kitchen, watching, watching for her! Her heart 
went out to him once more. If she might only go back to him? 

She had taken it for granted that there was no escape for them— 
the chance of a boat being able to take them up, even if they were 
seen in that remote spot, in the fading light, was sosmall. But it 
happened that a fisherman, setting out on his night’s toil, had 
heard the young man’s cries, and was at this moment pulling with 
might and main to reach them in time.—Ruth heard the plash of 
the oars and looked up. 

‘Thank God we are safe!’ Herbert James cried, putting his 
arms round Ruth to raise her. 

She shrank away from his touch. 
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‘Yes, we are safe, thank God,’ she repeated in a hard unnatural 
voice. ‘Good-bye.’ 

‘ Dangerous sort of a courtin’ place, this,’ the fisherman remarked 
drily, as he helped them to get into the boat. ‘A young chap 
unless ’e was quite daft ’ud know better ’ow to take care of a lady. 
Tis a good thing I seed ’ee, though ’tis much if I ’aven’t took the 
bottom out of my boat on this ’ere beastly beach.’ 


Ruth’s grandfather was sitting waiting for her when she came 
into the kitchen at home. 

‘Ad a pleasant walk, Ruth?’ he said, as she took off her hat, 
and sat wearily down on the window-seat. 

‘I’m tired; is it bedtime?’ she asked. 

‘Law! you don’t want to go to bed just d’rectly you come in 
I s’pose, if ’tis bedtime. An’ what ’ave you got to be tired for I 
should like to know? never ’eard such thing at your time of life! 
I’m ‘most tired of waitin’ for you, I can tell you. If yow’d a’ been 
bidin’ ere while I was galavantin’ you might he tired with some 
reason,’ the old man said slily. 

There was only one candle burning in the room, and he could 
not see her face as Ruth answered— 

‘People are tired sometimes without any reason.’ 

‘You’m tired ’cause some one’s gone away, I s’pose,’ her grand- 
father said, rubbing his knees and smiling. ‘It’s always the way, 
I was like it myself once—an’ yer gran’mother, I b’lieve, was just 
so bad ’s me. But I shall be a pore lone old creetur’ if you go an’ 
get married, Ruth.’ 

‘There is no fear of that!’ Ruth said shortly, as she leant her 
elbows on the window-sill, and turned her face towards the dark- 
ness outside. 

‘I’ve ’eared of more unlikely things nor that! an’ I sha’n’t 
stand in your way, my dear, you needn’t be afraid. Though I’m 
gettin’ up in years, I ain’t no fool yet, an’ I can see fast enough 
that that young James is more than common sweet on you, an’ you 
don’t appear to be averse to im. If ’tis so, Ruth, I sha’n’t stand 
in your way; it seems very sootible like to me, such a nice young 
gentleman as ’e is. You've been eddicated enough to marry a 
dooke if you'd a mind to. An’ what I’ve got you'll ’ave—it'll be 
a tidy bit. Your mother would ‘ave ’ad it if she’d lived, but as 
tis, she married a Methody parson an’ died, poor thing, after I'd 
gave ’er as good a eddication as could be got, an’ made a lady of ’er. 
My missus says, says she, “ Yes, send ’er to a simminery an’ make a 
lady of ’er—let ’er learn readin’ an’ writin’, an’ the use of the 
globes if you've a mind to—but don’t let us ’ave no nonsense with 
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them foreign tongues an’ the pianner an’ such trash.” But I says, 
“ Just let me bide, Jane, I knows what I’m about, an’ she shall ’ave 
the best that can be got, pianners an’ all sorts.” So she did, an’ 
come ’ome to marry a poor parson !’ 

‘Why shouldn’t she?’ Ruth said. She had hardly been 
listening to what the old man was saying, and had not caught the 
drift of his remarks. 

‘I don’t say she shouldn’t ’ave done it. All I says is, she might 
’ave done better, poor thing! But what I was goin’ to say was, 
when is that young gentleman comin’ back along, an’ ’ave you 
settled it up like between ’ee ?’ 

The old man spoke in perfect confidence. Ever since he had seen 
the young man’s partiality for Ruth he had felt a secret pleasure. 
With his idea of Ruth’s education, and his pride in her evident 
superiority to the people about her, the difference in their station 
had not struck him as any drawback to the match. 

No wonder, then, that he was almost struck dumb with astonish- 
ment, as well as frightened by the tone in which Ruth said, as she 
rose and took her candle— 

‘Yes, we have settled it up, and he is never coming back here 
again. I wouldn’t marry him if he came back a hundred times. 
I’ve seen to-night for the first time what he’s really like. He’s a 
coward! and I suppose he only made love to me to pass the time. 
You needn’t think I’d marry him!’ 

There was a sort of passionate scorn in her voice which her 
grandfather could not understand, and she did not explain herself ; 
she went straight up to her own room, leaving him sitting below in 
a state of miserable bewilderment. 

‘I can’t make it out! I can’t make it out!’ he murmured sadly 
to himself. ‘Such a pleasant-spoken young gentleman an’ every- 
thing! Ruth’s a sperrit an’ no mistake. She'll break my ’eart 
before she’s done. An’ I never could ’ave believed Mr. Jeames 
would a’ done it!—’e must ’ave done somethin’ to put ’er up like 
that there! I can’t make it out!’ 


Cuapter VII. 


As time passed away Ruth Hayes grew silent and rather grave— 
the years that had gone by had not made her younger or gayer, 
they had changed her from a girl into a woman. 

Two years soon slip away in a lonely farmhouse, where there 
are few visitors, and nothing to mark the days as they pass, and if 
the time had seemed long to Ruth, it must have been because she 
had not been born and bred to the life as the people about her had 
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been. In two years she had lost none of her beauty—her cheeks 
were as blooming and her eyes as bright, if they were less merry, 
than they used to be when John Mason had known her first, and 
when Herbert James had fallen in love with her, and had gone 
away so suddenly and left her. 

This was something like what John Mason was thinking, as he 
sat on the bench in the field that overlooked the sea, while his 
honest grey eyes rested on Ruth’s face, as she sat by his side knit- 
ting. Neither of them had spoken since their first greeting, and 
Ruth was beginning to find the silence oppressive. 

‘ How’s your father, John ?’ she said at last. 

‘Nicely, thank you. He'd a’ sent his duty if he’d a’ known I 
was comin’.—But I hardly knew myself till I was here,’ he added, 
smiling nervously. 

‘ How’s your mother’s rheumatics ?’ Ruth asked next. 

‘ Middlin’, much as usual; she’d be pleased if you’d step over 
and see her when ycu can spare the time.’ 

‘I am coming very soon,’ Ruth said. 

After that they were silent again. John took off his hat and 
turned it round and round in his hands, looking at it from all 


points of view, then he sighed heavily and set it down on the 
bench. 


‘ Ruth,’ he said. 

Ruth turned and looked at him. 

‘ Yes, John,’ she said. 

John cleared his throat and began. 

‘I was thinkin’ I’d wait to speak my mind, but I don’t see no 
good in waitin’, only I’m afraid you ain’t prepared like, Ruth.’ 

He looked at her as if he expected her to say something, but 
she said nothing, she did not even look at him, and he went on 
earnestly. 

‘I don’t see no good in waitin’, I’ve been savin’ money this long 
time ; andif only you’re willin’, I’m in a position to marry comfort- 
able. I’ve loved you, Ruth, since ever I set eyes on you. It’s been 
growin’ an’ growin’ on me all these years. If you'll take me as Iam 
I'll do my best to make you happy.’ 

A very troubled look came into Ruth’s face as she listened. 

‘Oh, John, I am very sorry,’ she said, with something that 
sounded like a sob in her voice, when he had finished, ‘ it’s no use 
talking of it, I can’t ever care for you in that way.’ 

‘Never mind, we won’t speak of it now, if it comes amiss to 
you,’ John said slowly. ‘I was afraid you weren’t prepared like, nd 
I can wait—if ’tis years I don’t mind. So long as you get used to 
the notion, I can wait so long as you like.’ 
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‘It’s no good, John,’ Ruth said more firmly, ‘I shan’t get used 
to the notion, I never should! It’s you must get used to that, and 
look for a different sort of wife tome. We will be friends as we 
have been.’ 

‘I don’t want no other sort of wife. I want you, Ruth,’ John 
said obstinately. ‘And we haven’t been friends exactly. You’ve 
liked me as a friend, but I’ve always loved you all the time, and I’d 
love you all our lives if only you’d let me.’ 

‘No, John, you mustn’t think of that any more,’ Ruth said. 
Her knitting had dropped from her hands, and her face was grave 
and sad as she looked at him. 

‘Why is it, Ruth?’ John said bitterly. ‘I know you ain’t 
happy, I’ve known it this long time. I wish I could make you 
happy!’ 

He paused, and then began again—‘ I’m afraid you're still 
thinkin’ of that young g gentleman that went away. Tell me if ’tis 
so, though "twill ’most drive me mad.’ He put his hand on Ruth’s 
arm and looked into her face. 

‘You are quite wrong!’ she said, speaking quickly and 
passionately. ‘Ill tell you because you shall never speak of him 
again to me—I m not thinking about him, and I never want tosee 
him again.’ 

‘But you was fond of him,’ Jobn said, opening his eyes in 
astonishment. ‘I knew it fast enough—that evenin’ when I was 
going away, and we went out to the well—I knew it then if I didn’t 
before—but what could I do?’ 

‘You couldn’t do anything,’ Ruth said aimlessly. John got up 
and walked two or three paces away, then he came back and stood 
directly in front of her. 

‘But you was fond of him!’ he repeated. ‘I s’pose he just 
went away an’ left you when he was tired of you, curse him !’ 

‘No, he didn’t, not without my telling him I’d have nothing 
more to do with him,’ Ruth answered quickly. 

John was more and more puzzled and uneasy. He sat silent a 
moment waiting for her to speak. 

‘ Just tell me how it was, Ruth. It will do you good to tell, 
and you may depend on me,’ he urged. 

‘ There isn’t anything to teli, and I don’t see any use in talking 
about it, it’s all over now,’ she said coldly. But after a moment 
or so, she began with sudden energy—‘I will tell you though, to 
make you understand that I shall never care for any one like that 
again—no, never! I did care for him, as you say, once, fora little 
while—it didn’t last long!’ The hot blood mounted to her 
cheeks and her eyes flashed as she spoke, but she went on more 
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quietly—‘ It was that very night you went away that we went out 
for the last time together, down to the beach, and we thought of 
nothing but just ourselves, until the waves crept up to our feet, 
and then I knew that we must be drowned—there was hardly a 
chance for us—and I told him so, and I found out then that he was 
a coward—a coward and a liar! I didn’t care much then whether 
the boat came and picked us up or not! But it did come, you see,’ 
she ended with a bitter little laugh. ‘I told him then that I would 
never see him again—and I never have. Now you know, John.’ 

John gave a low murmur of assent. The strength of her 
passion stirred and overcame him. He knew of no words that 
would be of any use to say, but how gladly would he have done 
anything—anything in the world—to have saved her this. Ruth 
sat with her hands clasped before her and her face turned away 
from him. She was recalling the scene which had cost her such 
cruel pain and humiliation, the memory of which she could never 
rid herself of so long as she lived. 

John rose at last. 

*Good-night, Ruth; you can always depend on me as a friend,’ 
he said huskily. 

‘I wouldn’t have told you if I could have helped it, it is all 
over so long ago,’ Ruth said. And when John had gone away, 
she buried her face in her hands and sat thinking, while the sun 
sank behind the blue, restless sea, and the gulls and the pigeons 
and the hoarse croaking crows, had all flown home to roost. Then 
she picked up her knitting and went slowly home. 


Cnarrer VIII. 


‘ Be you as fond of Ruth as you was?’ John Mason said to his 
son as they walked home together one night from the farm. 

‘°’Tisn’t likely I shouldn’t be, is it?’ said John. 

‘Well, I s’pose not, but you don’t seem to get no forrarder, so 
to speak. ’Ave ’ee popped the question at all, John ?’ 

‘If she don’t fancy me ’tisn’t no good keepin’ on about it. I 
shall never marry, I believe, father,’ John said gloomily. 

‘Oh, come now, John, don’t be so down-’earted! ’er’ll come 
round sure enough, only you wait. An’ if she don’t, why, bless you, 
there’s plenty of other maids ’ud take ’ee for the askin’; but I'll be 
bound she’ll come round if you bide yer time. She don’t seem to 
me to ’ave no objection to you, like; only this evenin’ she says, 
* John,” says she, “ I’m main glad to see ’ee.”’ 

‘She said that to you, you know,’ John said. 
‘Well, an’ if she did, she was passin’ the compliment to me 
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just for to pass it on to you,’ his father rejoined cheerfully. ‘ An’ 
I could see fast enough she was glad to see ’ee, she said as much; 
for I says when I come in, “ John an’ I have jest stepped over to 
see you a bit; you needn’t wake gran’father.” An’ she says so 
pretty, lookin’ at you all the time, “I’m glad to see ’ee both,” she 
says.’ 

r ‘She’ve always had nice manners,’ John said, ‘ but that ain’t no 
reason why she should marry me, and ’tisn’t likely she’d think of 
marryin’ now with her gran’father gettin’ so old and weak as he is, 
and wantin’ her more than ever he did. She isn’t so selfish as that 
by a long way.’ 

‘You’m a thoughtful sort of a chap, John. I shouldn’t wonder 
if you was a bit more knowin’ in choosin’ a wife nor your father 
was.’ Mason laughed and clapped his son on the back as he added, 
‘If Ruth ’ave refoosed ’ee I daresay she’s sorry for it by this time; 
maids is like that—they don’t know their own minds ’alf their time, 
but they'll most of ’em take a mate when they’m put to it, if they 
can get one easy. So don’t you take on about it, you just bide 
your time.’ 

John smiled and said nothing. Though he did not admit it, 
he secretly agreed with his father that Ruth would ‘ come round.’ 
It was hardly a year since he had asked her to marry him, and 
already he fancied he saw signs of relenting in her. He had told 
her he could wait, and he would prove it, he would wait her own 
time. 

It was true that Peter Martyn was growing old and feeble; he 
had had a seizure and could do little more now than sit in the 
chimney-corner and watch Ruth’s movements with a touching, 
unfailing interest, while the management of the farm was left to 
Ruth and to Jim, who had served her grandfather before she was 
born. 

It was in the autumn that the old man was first taken ill, and 
through the winter and spring he grew gradually weaker and 
weaker, and before the summer had fairly set in he was so much 
worse that it was evident that he could not live many days. 

The doctor had been one evening and had told Ruth so. Till 
then she had not clearly realised it. But when he was gone, she 
threw herself down on the window-seat in the old kitchen, and for 
a few moments the bitter feeling of being left alone and desolate 
once more, overcame her. She realised it as keenly now as if her 
grandfather were already dead. Her eyes wandered over the 
familiar landscape outside—the meadows with the golden evening 
sunshine on them, and the cattle feeding peacefully; the garden, 
bright with spring flowers of her own planting ; and overhead the 
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blue and cloudless sky. Ruth’s feeling as she looked out was 
dreary and almost hopeless. Her poor old grandfather was dying, 
her work was almost done, and she would be alone! 

She was roused at last by the clatter of Jim’s nailed boots on 
the stone floor. 

‘I ’ope I don’t introode, miss,’ Jim said as he came into the 
kitchen, and sat down in his seat near the door. 

‘Oh no, I am doing nothing,’ Ruth said. 

‘So I see; my missus is up with the master, an’ I thought we 
could ’ave a bit of a talk about business.’ 

‘Yes; what is it?’ Ruth said, rather wearily. 

‘Well,’ said Jim—* well, tis like this’ ere > Then he paused. 
‘Tis rather a delicate subject. But there! there’s no use beatin’ 
about the bush—the master’s dyin’—’im as I’ve worked for so long 
as I can mind. I shall feel ’mazed like when he’s gone! But Miss 
Ruth, dear, what be you goin’ to do when gran’father’s gone? that’s 
what I wants for to ask ee. °Tis worse for you nor any one.’ 

‘I don’t know, Jim. I haven’t thought, I don’t seem able to 
think about anything,’ Ruth said. 

‘Don’t s’pose you do, poor thing! but us can’t stay on here 
when gran’father’s gone, an’ us ought to be thinkin’ about things.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ruth. 

‘ Well, the squire was ’ere this mornin’ eyein’ of the place,’ Jim 
went on; ‘an’ ’e says to me, “I presoome you’m the’ead man.” “In 
a manner of speakin’ I be,” says I, “ though a famale is ’ead man 
in this place.” Well, ’e goes on, glimpsin’ round at the ’ouse, “ I 
shan’t let this ‘ere beautiful ’ouse for a farm’ouse no more,” ’e 
says. ‘I wouldn’t turn out the old man” (“ Come, I’m glad of 
that,” I says to meself), “‘ but when ’e goes out I shall do up this 
place to live in myself; it’s a long sight better ’ouse than my present 
one,” ’e says. (’Ow ’e could say it I dunno, when ’is ’ouse ’as gota 
verandy an’ pillars, an’ no ugly beasts *pon the wall, and everything 
thereafter.) Still that’s what ’e says, an’ so if us wanted to stay on 
ere us couldn’t, though ’e offered me to stay on same as I am now. 
But I says I shouldn’t do nothing without askin’ you, Miss Ruth, 
an’ if you’m goin’ away an’ I can be any service, why I shall up 
an’ go too. If you'd take a bit of a farm and ‘ud ’ave me to ’elp 
’ee with it, an’ my missus for to wait upon ’ee, you wouldn’t be so 
lonesome like as if you was all to yourself. But if you don’t care 
for to farm I was thinkin’ that my missus an’ me could take a 
bigger ’ouse an’ ’ave a room or two that you could put the old 
furniture into an’ bide ‘long with us. You dunno ’ow proud an’ 
’appy us would be to ’ave you, an’ I ain't so much past work but 
what I’d do my best for ee. What do ’ee say, my dear?’ 
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Jim had warmed to his subject, and when he had finished his 
speech he sat wiping his forehead nervously, waiting for Ruth to 
answer. 

She gave him her hand, and the tears came into her eyes as 
she looked at his honest old face. 

‘ Jim,’ she said, ‘I don’t know what to say.’ 

‘Lor, then, don’t say nothing, Jim said hastily, dropping her 
hand and shuffling out of the room. 

When he had gone Ruth went back to the window-seat, and 
looked out again on the garden and the fields—this time with 
different feelings. Jim’s thought for her had touched her, and 
the bitterness was gone from her heart. 

After awhile she heard another step in the passage, and young 
John Mason entered the room. 

‘How are you, Ruth ?—tired, I expect,’ he said, as he came 
and sat down by her. 

‘No, I don’t feel tired, thank you,’ Ruth said. 

‘ How’s your gran’father to-night ?’ 

‘ Just the same; he doesn’t suffer, but he won’t live many days, 
the doctor says,’ she said, almost in a whisper. 

John got up and stood looking out of, window without 
speaking. 

‘You'll be lonesome like when he’s gone, Ruth?’ he said at 
last. 

Ruth did not answer ; she looked out of window with sad, tear- 
less eyes. 

‘If you could only fancy me ’twould make it so simple. Just 
marry me, and you’d have no more trouble. You’d have some- 
body to take care of you, and people and everything you’ve been 
used to; whereas, if you go away, you go among strangers, an’ twill 
be a long time before you'll get any one to care for you like I do. 
I shall never marry no one else so long as I live—you won't say 
“no” again, Ruth, will you?’ John took her hand in his, and sat 
down by her side while he tried to look into her face. 

Ruth kept her eyes fastened on the ground, and she did not 
speak, but she let her hand rest in his. 

‘°Twon’t be like makin’ a change at all,’ John went on gently. 
‘ Anyways, you'll have to make a change, an’ this will be so easy. 

Just step across the fields an’ there you are! an’ you'll never 
repentit. It isn’t as if I was a stranger.’ 

Ruth looked up. 

‘It seems to me ’most wicked to be talking of marrying, with 
grandfather lying dying upstairs,’ she said slowly; ‘ but I’ll think 
about it, John, sometime.’ 
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John slipped his arm around her waist. 

‘I knew you'd get used to the notion! ’twas only to wait; an’ 
your grandfather would be quite easy about you now; and as for. 
father and mother, they'll be ’most so glad as me. Oh, Ruth, you 
don’t know how glad I am F 

John stopped, for Ruth had suddenly burst into tears. He 
moved so that her head might rest on his shoulder; she did not 
resist, and the two sat, there in the quiet old kitchen, while the 
sunlight died away from the fields, and a white mist stole down 
the valleys and wrapped the earth in a soft cloud. Then Jim 
came in, and Ruth went quietly up to her grandfather. 
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‘I witt drink the toast,’ said Monsieur Grattin. ‘ “Our noble 
profession, the lyric art.” I have no great fancy for your gin, but 
I will drink the toast in the liquor of your country.’ He was on 
his legs at this time, and bowed forward left and right before he 
drank, so as to include all the company under his condescending 
compliance in pledging the art to which he belonged in a product 
of England. 

‘Hear, hear, hear!’ cried several voices cheerfully. The 
Frenchman emptied his glass, and sat down with a look of pro- 
found satisfaction. 

They were all men present—a dozen—and they all appeared 
in the very best humour and spirits. They were seated in the 
dining-room of James Walford, a professional singer, and the 
occasion of the meeting was to commemorate Walford’s signature 
to an agreement with the lessee of the Cremona Theatre. A few 
days ago the document had been duly completed ; Walford was to 
have twenty pounds a week, the largest salary he had yet reached, 
and was to create the leading tenor part in a new comic opera. 
To be sure, the Cremona was not a first-class theatre, but Walford 
was glad to get a leading part anywhere, and twenty pounds a 
week was a great advance upon ten, which Le had been formerly 
earning in a subordinate part. 

Walford himself was hardly as glad as his friends, for he was 
the best-natured, best-tempered, kindest-hearted tenor that ever 
lived, and all his friends wished him well. There were other 
reasons also which made those who liked him glad of his success. 
A few months ago he had lost a young wife, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, and he was left a widower with an only child, 
a boy of four years old. Now that his wife was gone, this boy was 
the very apple of his eye. He took the child with him wheresoever 
he might, and when he came home, whether it was early or late, his 
first act was to visit the boy. Those who knew him best said it 
was well he had the child to centre his affections on, for otherwise 
they feared his reason might give way. 

He was not one of those who wear their hearts upon their 
sleeves. He was made of stubborn stuff. But then all knew that 
when he married his late wife he had given her the love of his 
whole nature, and that the very quietness of his manner upon her 
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death meant a stubborn nature terribly controlled. To one or 
two of his most intimate friends he had said confidentially, that if 
anything happened to his boy he should not care to live. 

One of the pleasantest things in connection with the present 
social meeting was that M. Grattin had come, and shown himself 
most cordial and agreeable. Every one regarded this as exceed- 
ingly good on his part, for it was known to all that the choice of a 
tenor for the Cremona Theatre lay between him and Walford. 
Thus he had come, as it were, to signalise the triumph of his rival 
over himself. 

M. Grattin was a man of medium height, black-haired, sallow, 
with dark brown eyes, a slightly aquiline nose, and good figure. 
He was a strikingly handsome man. His manners were refined 
and gentlemanlike, and the only objection Englishmen found to 
him was, that he seemed to be anxious to show elaborate kind- 
ness in small things, at the expense of sincerity in greater. Thus 
it happened that although the men present in Albany Lodge, 
Canonbury, that night greeted his arrival enthusiastically, and told 
him he was a good fellow for coming, next morning, when they 
thought more quietly over the matter, they agreed it was only 
what was to be expected from so polite and courteous a man. 

It was but natural that, under the circumstance of the death 
of Walford’s wife, his curly-headed little boy Freddy should be 
made much of by the Bohemian friends of hisfather. For a time, 
no one came to the house without bringing him some little toy or 
sweetstuffs; and if the boy had not a very good disposition and a gay 
and airy manner, which made him take the gifts with the laughter 
of delight rather than the gravity of greed, he would have run a 
fair chance of being hopelessly spoiled. 

Albany Lodge was a much more modest house than one might 
suppose from the name. For, taking the times he had engage- 
ments with the times he had not, Walford could not hitherto 
count on earning much more than three hundred pounds a year. 
During his wife’s time she had had a general servant for the 
house, while she herself looked after the boy. But upon the death 
of his wife, Walford having no woman relative who could take her 
place, he dismissed the general servant and hunted up his old 
nurse, Martha Grace. 

She was now at least sixty years of age, and of course nothing 
like as active as she had once been. But he knew he could rely 
on her to do justice to his boy, and that was the great considera- 
tion in his heart then. When she came to stay with him, he said 
to her with all the earnestness he was capable of :— 

‘Martha, I am not particular about the house, I shall not want 
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you to do much for myself. If you will just keep the little place 
tidy, and get me something simple to eat and drink when I want it, 
I shall be quite content. But Iam particularabout the boy. You 
must not let him get into harm of any kind. He is all I now 
have in the world, and if any great harm came to him I should 
break my heart.’ 

The old woman promised, and kept her promise faithfully during 
the time she had been with him. 

At last the great night was at hand. Walford was full of 
spirits and confidence. The rehearsals had been most satisfactory. 
Everyone connected with the theatre had complimented him upon 
his singing and acting in the part, and the whole company were in 
the very best of humour, for the belief was general that the opera 
would run a hundred nights, at least. 

It was a dreary, cold, damp, disheartening evening, when 
Walford prepared to leave his home for the theatre. Some months 
ago, when his wife died, he had had an engagement, but it was 
now two months since his latest appearance in public. 

‘ Now, Martha,’ said he on leaving, ‘ you'll be king of the castle 
while I’m away. [I shall not be back till past midnight. You 
need not sit up for me. I shall get my supperin town. It’s time 
now, isn’t it, for Freddy to go to bed?’ He took the boy in his 
arms and kissed him fondly, and stroked his brown curls, and called 
him his Fred, his little man, his fine boy. Then added, ‘I think, 
Martha, in honour of the occasion, I must give Freddy a shilling.’ 

The boy clapped his hands with delight, and laughed. He 
never had had a whole shilling before. Pennies of course often 
came his way, and although he had no definite idea of the pur- 
chasing powers of a shilling, he knew they were much greater than 
those of a penny. 

The father handed the boy the shilling, and having kissed him 
again long and lingeringly, rose with a sigh, and said to Martha, 
‘You'll take care he gets into no trouble while I’m away. The 
safest place for him is in bed. Put him to bed, Martha, at once, 
there’s a good soul.’ 

She promised to do so, and he left the house, got into an 
omnibus, and made his way as quickly as possible to the Cremona. 

Here all was bustle and excitement. Everyone who was any 
one was in. front. By the time he had dressed he was told that the 
house was filled cramfull, from top to bottom, and that from the 
parts where it was impossible to book seats they had been turning 
money away. Everyone behind was in the best of good humour, 
and he himself felt more elated than on any other occasion since 
his wife’s death. 
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If this piece were a hit, and he a success in it, his upward pro- 
gress in his profession would be certain. He should not only be 
able to live in comfort, but to save up money for his boy, and for 
the time when that most delicate of all properties, a tenor’s voice, 
ceased to have a market value. He still lacked of thirty, and with 
care he might calculate on twenty years’ lease of his voice. Sup- 
posing his voice lasted twenty years, and this opera gave hima 
command in the market, in those twenty years he could save 
enough money to insure his old age against want, and to provide 
handsomely for his boy. 

He did not come on very early in the first act. He felt in no 
way nervous. He never had been in better voice, and the part 
suited him perfectly. What more could any tenor desire ? 

There was of course an under-study to his part. M. Grattin 
was the under-study, and, singular to say, he did not arrive in the 
theatre before the curtain went up. This was grossly improper. 
For supposing any accident had happened to Walford, there would 
have been barely time for Grattin to dress and make up from the 
moment the bell rang until the leading tenor was required on the 
stage. Grattin had belonged to the Cremona company for a con- 
siderable time, and during that time had always sung second or 
third tenor parts. He had been paid eight guineas a week, and 
for a while there had floated before him the hope that he might be 
promoted to a front place with a salary of twenty pounds. This 
hope had been dispelled when Walford got the engagement, and 
now he, Grattin, had no part at all and no chance ef an appearance 
during the present run, unless Walford broke down. 

Just as the curtain was rung up there was a great commotion 
behind. Grattin had arrived in a state of the highest excitement, 
and there were sounds of consternation and dismay from the men’s 
dressing-room. Before the curtain had been up a couple of 
minutes the opera was stopped, and the manager stepped forward 
to explain that, owing to asad calamity, news of which had reached 
the theatre but that very moment, Mr. Walford would not be able 
to appear that evening. In the face of such a misfortune, M. 
Grattin, with whom they had so long been favourably familiar, had 
kindly consented to sing the part. 

The manager said more, but this is all that is material. The 
audience were docile, and accepted the alteration without a 
murmur. 

What had occurred behind was this. Grattin had, in a state 
of wildest excitement, rushed into the men’s dressing-room, and 
announced that Albany Lodge was on fire, and there was reason to 
suppose the boy had perished in the flames. He explained that 
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what must have been from three-quarters of an hour to an hour 
after Walford left his home, he, Grattin, was passing by with the 
intention of calling for his friend, when he found a crowd round 
the house, and flames bursting through the windows. He learned 
from the police that from the first alarm it was impossible to enter 
the house. Hence their fear that the boy and possibly the old 
woman had perished. 

In the face of such horrible events it was clearly impossible for 
Walford to sing. Grattin had taken a hansom the whole way 
down for the sake of speed. The best thing for Walford to do was 
to take a hansom back and let Grattin go through the part. So 
said everyone. And one of the good-natured members of the 
company, who had nothing to do that night, volunteered to accom- 
pany him. So the poor father, assisted by those around him, took 
off the gay trappings of the stage and resumed the sober garb of 
everyday life, and went off mutely with his friend to the scene of 
desolation. 

When he got there the house was all ablaze, and he was assured 
that nothing could be done until morning. 

Had anything been heard or seen of his boy? No; nothing. 
Had anything been seen of Martha? Yes; she had come back, and 
her story was a strange one. It ran as follows :— 

Very shortly after her master had left the house, and just as 
she had put the boy to bed, a knock came to the side door. She 
went down, leaving the paraffin oil lamp burning on the table 
close to the bed. She found at the door a ragged little boy, who 
handed her a note. This she read in the kitchen. It was to the 
effect that if she came to a certain public-house the writer would 
tell her something which would be greatly to her advantage and 
the advantage of her master. She did not at all like the nection 
of leaving the house. In the first place her instructions about the 
boy were clear. In the second place, the fastenings of the house 
were not satisfactory. The spring lock on the side door little 
better than touched the hasp, and as the master himself knew, a 
strong push was sufficient to open that door from the outside, except 
when it was bolted within. 

For a long time the woman hesitated. Then, thinking there 
might really be some advantage to herself and her master behind 
this note, she resolved to risk going. Before leaving she went up- 
stairs, and lest the boy might feel lonely—she had been accustomed 
to sit with him while he went to sleep—she told him she would leave 
the lamp alight on the condition that he lay still, and did not get 
out of bed while she was away. The boy promised and she went. 
At the public-house indicated she found a stout slatternly 
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woman, who appeared. to be the worse for drink. This woman 
said she was the writer of the note, and then, to Martha Grace’s 
horror, assured the faithful old servant that she had no intention 
whatever of benefiting the master of Albany Lodge, but that her 
design was that Martha, being in a position of confidence, as she 
was informed, should gradually pillage that house; that she, the 
strange woman, would dispose of the goods, and that they two should 
divide the money between them. 

Martha broke away from this wretch indignantly, and hurried 
back with all speed to the house. She had been more than half 
an hour absent, and when she got back the place was in flames, 
and all possibility of getting at the room where she had left the 
boy was over. No doubt the child had got out of bed, and while 
playing with the lamp, it fell and fired the house. 

There was nothing for the disconsolate father to do but to 
wait there through the dreary watches of that desolate, dim night, 
looking at the uncertain flicker of the gradually dying fire. 

With morning came the possibility of search. Then the 
remains of the lamp were found, but no trace whatever of the 
boy. This puzzled people skilled in fires, They owned they 
could make nothing of it. They could trace portions of the 
bedding and the floor, but nothing whatever that spoke of the 
presence of a human being. Walford urged the searchers to renew 
their quest. Againin vain. Absolutely nothing belonging to the 
boy was found, except, strangely enough, some buttons which were 
known to belong to his clothes, and a shilling. Both the father 
and the nurse agreed that there could not possibly have been any 
other silver coin in that room than the one given by the father to 
his son the evening before. This coin too was found in a place 
close beside the iron bedstead, which would roughly correspond 
with where the nurse had put his clothes. What mysteries upon 
mysteries were these ? 

Even now, although it was nine o’clock in the morning, 
Walford refused to leave the ruins, and his friend, who had stayed 
with him loyally all the time, set off in search of some refreshment. 
He came back very shortly, and, preoccupied as Walford was, he 
could not but see that some new and startling surprise had over- 
taken his friend. He asked hastily what it was. 

‘TI don’t think I ought to tell you, Walford; but if I don’t some 
one else will in a few minutes. There was a bad break-down at 
the Cremona last night.’ 

‘I know there was, and I was the cause of it,’ said Walford 
sadly. ‘But who can blame me? Look at this. Where is my 
boy ?’ 
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‘I don’t mean you, Walford, but Grattin. He fell on the stage 
in a fainting fit, and the opera had to be stopped. They say he’s 
seriously ill. In fact, the doctors think he can’t recover. The 
papers say there is something wrong with the heart.’ 

‘I am very sorry to hear it,’ said Walford. ‘ Poor Grattin! 
the sight of my house in flames, and the knowledge that my little 
one had perished, and then having to dress and go on in a comic 
part, was too much for him.’ 

While the two men were speaking, a third man came up and 
said, ‘ The police tell me one of you is Mr. Walford. I have a 
note for Mr. Walford.’ 

When the owner of the burned house had read it, he turned to 
his companion and said, ‘ It is from poor Grattin. Heasks me to 
come to him at once for God’s sake, or he may never see me 
again. He lives quite close. I will not be half an hour. Wait 
for me.’ 

Walford found Grattin exhausted but able to speak fluently. 
‘The doctors tell me I may go any moment. I will not waste a 
word. I have been unconscious until just now. I want you to 
forgive me if you can, if you will. I was jealous of you. I made 
my mind up to destroy you if I could. The whole plot was mine. 
I got a woman to decoy your servant away. I set fire to your 
house——’ 

‘And the boy—the boy?’ whispered the father pale as death. 

‘Is sleeping there.’ He pointed to a door leading off the 
room in which he lay. ‘I used chloroform on a handkerchief 
with him, and then brought him here. He is safe. Open the 
door and look. I shall never sing the part. I had a better voice 
than you, but I wasn’t as good a man. Forgive me, and let me 
die in peace with all on earth, since there is no hope of my gain- 
ing peace hereafter. I have earned damnation, but I did not kill 
the boy. Mercy!—mercy, James Walford! Hark! There is 
your boy’s voice. Is it not sweet enough to your ears this morning 
to take away your anger ?—Hark! That is not the voice of your 
boy. That is the call boy, “ Monsieur Grattin, the stage waits.” 
Ready !’ 

And with this word Monsieur Grattin answered his Last Call. 


RICHARD DOWLING. 
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Some Ports’ Dogs: 


Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym, 
Or bobtail-tyke or trundle-tail. 


PREMISING, in the poet’s humour, that animals are only worthy of 
regard relatively to man, it follows that no animal is so suitable for 
poetical treatment as the dog, for the dog has virtually no inde- 
pendent existence. Apart from man it has no identity. 

For the wild dog is hardly a dog. It smells like a fox, has 
eyes that gleam in the twilight like a wolf’s, is silent under all 
canine provocations to bark, and when it does give tongue, its 
howling is in a voice that is absolutely unlike any other created 
utterance. In appearance it is a cross between a jackal and a wolf, 
assuming a furry winter coat in high latitudes, while its manners 
in captivity resemble neither the one nor the other. 

When, therefore, the poets speak of dogs they mean the tamed 
creatures that were given to man by a compassionate Providence 
to be his eyes and ears, and that centuries of experience have 
proved to be the best servants beyond all comparison that humanity 
has ever dignified into utility. Under domestication the dog has 
varied from its original types with such extraordinary ingenuity 
that it would now be very difficult indeed to resolve the different 
species of Europe into their primal elements or to refer each to its 
old wild-brier stock. 

I do not say it would be impossible, for I have myself seen so 
many transition-varieties between the bond fide ‘ wild dog’—the 
tiger-hunting pack of the Indian jungles—and the thoroughly 
civilised animal, that I have no doubt that if travellers put their 
experiences together, the existence of most of our dogs with their 
present special characteristics in full development, could be traced 
back to the remotest ages. Thus, long before white men went to 
North America the Red Indians had possessed the greyhound ; the 
dames of old Mexico centuries ago cherished curly-haired lap-dogs ; 
the villagers of the Himalayas guarded their hill-paths in the 
Vedie days with ferocious thick-coated shepherd-dogs ; Nineveh 
borrowed the mastiff from Egypt—and Egypt from whom ? 

I yield to no one in my honourable and affectionate regard for 
the dog. But I place it far below man ; for man, I contend, made 
the dog, and I agree with him who says that ‘ man is the god of 
the dog.’ The sagacity, fidelity, and, disinterested, passionate 
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attachments of the dog are such old facts that the person who 
would disbelieve in them can hardly be imagined ; and for myself, 
I am almost afraid to think of the dog’s possibilities in intelligence 
and affection, if its life were only commensurate with our own. 
Yet granting all this, I always find myself resenting the irrational 
infatuation of dog enthusiasts, and thus apprehensive of the excess of 
others, am perhaps inclined to weigh out the measure of my own ad- 
miration with tooexacta hand. Fora margin of eulogy is excusable 
for an animal that without reason learns in its short span of years 
so nearly to simulate it; that without inherited data evolves from 
its own perceptions such an admirable morality ; that without free 
agency formulates so fearlessly and faithfully its table of duties to 
be done and temptations to be resisted ; that without any hope of 
a hereafter, yet often seems to be living in expectation of a life to 
come. But the sum of all this does not reach by many figures the 
full equation of man. Any one act of deliberate human reason 
sets the dog back by the side of the wolf. A single word of human 
love, spoken for love’s sake, shows us that man may better hope to 
approach God, than the dog man. 

Yet the dog is a beautiful symbol, and though here and there 
individuals may exceed into Egyptian idolatry, it is as a symbol of 
courageous, self-forgetful friendship that the poets use it most justly. 

Occasionally, too, they confess that the best of dogs may err.' 
As Somerville admits :— 

He may mistake sometimes, ’tis true, 
None are infallible but you; 


The dog whom nothing can mislead 
Must he a dog of parts indeed ; 


and as Eliza Cook delightfully illustrates in her address to the 
staghound Bran :— 


You have strength of muscle and length of limb, 
Your jaws are deep and your beard is grim, 
Your fangs are strong and ivory white, 
Your mouth is as black as a cloudy night. 
’Tis pleasant to hear the wise ones utter 
The worth of your power and pace ; 
But why did you swallow that pound of butter, 
Dog of an ancient race ! 


So, too, Cowper, rising for once out of his drowsy, timid life, 
to impatience with a little dog that persisted in quarrelling with 
others, orders it to—‘ go !’ 





1 F’en the docile pointer knows disgrace, 
Thwarting the gen’ral instincts of his race, 
E’en so the mastiff or the meaner cur 
At times will from the path of duty err. 
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T care not whether east or north, 
So I no more may find thee ; 
The angry Muse thus sings thee forth, 
And claps the gate behind thee. 


To measure the real worth of a dog’s attachment, the true 
value of its friendship, we have only to take any one of the poets’ 
desperate assertions that the dog they deplore was their ‘only’ 
friend. Thus Byron:— 

Ye who perchance behold this simple urn 
Pass on—it honours none you wish to mourn; 


To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise, 
I never knew but one—and here he lies. 


Now, what is the effect of this stanza on the mind? Does it 
exalt the worth of a dog’s fidelity ? or does it not rather fill the 
reader with an indignant pity for the man who in all this world 
of men and women could find, or keep, no better friend thana dog ? 
Sympathy is of so subtle a texture that it shivers to pieces at the 
first drop of cynicism, and so instead of admiring Byron’s dog the 
more, we admire the dog’s master the less. 
By his own showing, too, he was barely honest to his one friend :— 

Perchance my dog will whine in vain 

Till fed by stranger hands ; 

But long ere I come back again, 

He'd tear me where he stands— 


and there is either gross injustice here or false sentiment there. 
And each is alike disagreeable and unjust. 

Meanwhile the beauty of the dog’s fidelity remains unimpaired, 
and when the same poet pays the tribute of his verse to the hound 
faithful even to death, he has all sympathy with him. 

With a piteous and perpetual moan 


And a quick desolate cry, licking the hand 
Which answered not with a caress—he died, 


Nothing, of course, can prevent a Cowper making even a dog’s 
friendship sometimes ridiculous, nor even Eliza Cook arousing one’s 
furious scorn with such a couplet as this: 

Nor deem me impious if I say 

That next to God I hold my hound, 
What a confession of faith—to worship God and love her dog 
better than her neighbour! But where the poet does not fall a 
victim to want of taste or to cheap cynicism, the expression of 
affection for a worthy dog is always sure to command a reasonable 
sympathy with the writer: if only for the reason that the dog is 
one of man’s finest triumphs. 
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It forms a feature, therefore, of all the happiest aspects of life, 
is an emblem of the security and tranquil domestic simplicity 
which characterise the poetical country-side. 

The dog at ease is significant of auspicious times and events: the 
miserable one ominous of disaster present or to come. The lazy 
dog is a feature of the summer’s day, and the active one of winter 
and spring. It is on the hills with the shepherd, on the road 
with the carter, in the corner of the field with the ploughman. No 
door or gate opens without its appropriate dog. Guests, good and 
bad, are to be distinguished by the kind of dogs that meet them. 

And there are few incidents of the animal’s life that have not 
been noted. The meeting of strange dogs, their making acquaint- 
ance, their courtships, the birth of puppies, their blindness, and 
sometimes untimely death by drowning; the playing of the 
puppies with the children of the house, their being reared as 
members of the family circle, their entering upon the duties of 
life, their different careers and the various incidents of each. 
And what delightful vignettes they often suggest! Grahame’s 


hay-making dog for instance, or Joanna Baillie’s summer-afternoon 
dog :— 




































Silence prevails— 
Nor low, nor bark, nor chirping bird is heard, 
The shady nooks the sheep and kine convene; 
Within the narrow shadow of the cot 
The sleepy dog lies stretched upon his side, 
Nor heeds the footsteps of the passer-by, 
Or at the sound but raises half an eye-lid, 
Then gives a feeble growl and sleeps again, 
While puss composed and grave on threshold stone 
Sits winking in the light. 


And Jean Ingelow’s delightful sketch of the fisherman’s puppies : 


The village dogs and ours, elate and brave, 

Lay looking over, barking at the fish ; 

Fast, fast, the silver creatures took the bait, 

And when they heaved and floundered on the rock 
In beauteous misery, a sudden pat 

Some shaggy pup would deal, then back away, 

At distance eye them with sagacious doubt, 

And shrink half-frightened from the slippery things. 









At play or at war, snarling over a bone, quarrelling over a piece 
of meat, crouching under the lash, barking at passing beggars, 
barking at nothing, asleep, awaking, awake, rolling in the grass or 
dust, eating, drinking, chasing cats, dreaming of chasing cats, 
annoyed by flies, wistful, honest, suspicious, confiding, fawning. 
Big dogs beset by little ones, ‘ generous’ hounds by curs of low 
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degree ; the poor man’s dog, the blind man’s dog, the poacher’s 
dog, the mad dog. 

In each and all these phases we find the dog in poetry. Indeed 
there is no mood of temper, no circumstance of life whatever, that 
the dog in one poet or another does not figure in, from the puppy 
blind to the dog cooked : 

A kettle slung 
Between two poles upon a stick transverse 
Receives the morsel, flesh obscene of dog 
Or vermin, or at best of cock purloined 
From his accustomed perch. 

Yet of all terms of reproach, all the world over, and from all 
time, none is comparable in frequency of use or in its provocative 
potentialities on the individual abused, to the word ‘dog.’ ‘ Treach- 
erous, false, ungrateful dog!’ ‘Vile coward dog,’ and so forth, 
could be multiplied indefinitely from the poets if there were any 
need to go beyond the streets for evidence to the ignominy of the 
name. Even more curious, perhaps, is it that the hound, held in 
such special honour, should if possible suggest an aggravation of 
the dog reproach. AJl over the world, in every language of the 

fast and of Europe, among savages of every country, and from the 

earliest days to the present time, ‘dog’ is the supreme epithet of 
scorn. Whenever a European goes among an unfriendly popula- 
tion he is a ‘ dog of an infidel,’ ‘a Christian dog;’ and the worst 
that savages can say of him is that he ‘eats dog’s meat,’ and has 
‘dog’s teeth.’ But for us, who have evolved the hound from the 
dog, there is a point in contempt below even the dog. 

In the same spirit the dog element in a composite monster 
horribly enhances its deformity. How abominable the Scylla form 
always is :— 

Thereto the body of a dog she had, 
Full of ravin. 


‘Cur’ has long been in use as a term of reproach ; and in this 
sense the poets always use it. Thus Wyatt’s ‘ curs do fall by kind 
on him that hath the overthrow,’ and Herbert’s ‘babbling curs 
never want sore ears.’ 

Cur of shabby race, 

The first by wand’ring begeurs fed ; 

His sire, advanced, turned spit for bread, 
Tlimself each trust had still abused, 

To steal what he should guard was used 

From puppy; known where’er he came, 

Both vile and base, and yoid of shame.! 

In the same way ‘puppy’ and, with less reason perhaps, 


1 King. 
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‘whelp.’ ‘A fierce Hibernian whelp’ is in Hurdis, curiously 
enough, a metaphor for a Scotchman, and ‘wanton whelp that 
loves to gnaw,’ in Davenant for disease. Now, seeing that man 
has given the young of a dog its name, it is an illustration of 
human unfairness to arbitrarily attach to the word any disagree- 
able significance. But whether we call them puppies or whelps 
the result is much the same to the animal. 

Poetical proverbs! and metaphors, all harping on the worst 
points of the dog, are very numerous. ‘ He that lies with the 
dogs riseth with the fleas’ (Herbert) ; ‘ Dog in office, set to bark 
all beggars from the door ’ (Hood) ; ‘ Two-legged dogs still pawing 
on the peers’ (Pitt) ; ‘ He can snap as well as whine’ (Pope); ‘In 
every country dogs bite,’ and ‘ Look not for musk in a dog’s kennel ’ 
(Herbert) ; ‘ It is an houndes kynde, to bark upon a man behynde’ 
(Gower). Avarice is a dog-madness (Young); Russians are ‘ the 
dogs of Moscow,’ ‘ Jews the curs of Nazareth’ (Byron); * Malice 
isa cur’(Pope). The Furies, in Shelley, ‘track all things that 
weep and bleed and live, as lean dogs pursue through wood and 
lake some struck and sobbing fawn.’ Spaniards, in Phineas 
Fletcher, are ‘curres whelpt in Spain ’—the laws of Murder 
(Mallet); the meanly envious, that ‘ever howl against fallen 
greatness ’ (Rogers). 

But not only, of course, does every mood of the dog-character 
find abundant recognition in our poets, but every variety also of 
the animal: above all, each variety of hound used in sport. 





Stout terriers that in high-hilled Sutherland 

Beat up the wild cat’s lodge or badgers rouse ; 

And russet blood-hounds, wont near Annand’s stream 
To trace the sly thief with avenging foot, 

Close as an evil conscience, still at hand: 

Fleet grey-hounds that outrun the fearful hare 

And many a dog beside of faithful scent 

To snuff his prey, or eager heel to scour 

The purple heath and snap the flying game.” 


Supreme of course as a creature of the chase is the fox, and 
its correlative, the foxhound, is therefore proportionately con- 


spicuous. 
Of horn and morn and hark and bark, 
And echo’s answering sounds, 
All poets’ wit hath ever writ 
In dogerel verse of hounds. 
A reasonable quantity of rubbish was only therefore to be ex- 
pected. But bearing in mind the excessive sympathy of the poets 
for the birds of sport and their habitual lamentations over pheasants 


1 Many, of course, are not original. * Leyden. 
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and partridges, the robust tone in which they approve of the doings 
of foxhounds, beagles, staghounds, otterhounds, badgerhounds, 
spaniels, pointers, and the rest, comes upon the student of poetical 
psychology as a surprise. It would be too much, of course, to say 
that the general tendency of poets to dislike wild quadrupeds 
influences them in their opinion of the animals which man has 
taught to kill those quadrupeds ; but it really does seem as if the 
poets’ aversion to foxes, wolves, otters, badgers, boars, and their 
indifference to rabbits and hares, made them rather unfairly 
partial to their destroyers. In the single case of the deer (for 
which they have a very sincere admiration), there arose an obvious 
difficulty, which the poets have audaciously met by exulting with 
the hounds and weeping with the deer. They ‘hang on the 
haunches’ of the stag, while tears chase each other * down their 
innocent noses.’ 

Some poets of the chase, however, have very decided opinions 
as to its morality generally. On the one side are, as examples, 
Somerville and Gay, on the other Thomson and Cowper. These, 
being altogether on the side of the victims, hold with the hares. 
Those, affecting a prodigious indignation against the robbers of 
hen-roosts and consumers of sprouting wheat, hunt with the 
hounds. These employ their satire and denunciation against the 
hunters. Those against the hunted. And neither are just. 

Yet the just middle of sport is an easy one to hit, and the 
significances of our national passion are admirable themes for the 
moralist and poet. It is not necessary for poetical fidelity to be 
either cruel with the one or gush with the other. It is not more 
remarkable that foxes should eat geese than that geese should eat 
grass, nor more culpable; and for the men whom England has 
been most proud of, they are those who have ridden straight to 
hounds with Somerville, not those who went nutting with 
Thomson. We can never have too many fox-hunting youths, but a 
few Cowpers are enough. But for myself sport has a dark side in the 
death of the victim. I eat the lamb with equanimity, and ‘the 
pullet of tender years’ without mingling my tears with its sauce. 
But I regret the death of the fox and the otter. For my sympathy is 
with nature, and not with the stockyard. I had rather, if sheep 
had the speed and pluck of foxes, hunt a sheep than a fox. But 
the poets’ sympathy is with the villatic and the domesticated, not 
with the independent and the wild. 

One poet at any rate—Somerville—was sportsman first and 
poet afterwards, and his rhymed instructions for the breeding, 
rearing, ana hunting of hounds is an admirable instance of poetical 
ingenuity applied to a technical subject. A notice of his poem in 
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some detail will cover all the others on the same subject, and may 
be accepted, from the unswerving similarity of poetical ‘ hunts,’ 
as typical of all; while by slecting Somerville as the spokesman 
I give the other ;oets the advantage of that knowledge of the 
subject in which they are so conspicuously deficient. 

He commences by describing the origin of hunting, and the 
rude manner of the first hunters, 


When Nimrod bold, 
That mighty hunter! first made war on beasts 
And stained the woodland green with purple dye, 
New and unpolished was the huntsman’s art; 


going on to show that at first the chase was only a means towards 
sacrifice, but afterwards a necessity for food, the Creator having 
added flesh to man’s vegetable diet : 


So just is Heaven 
To give us in proportion to our wants. 


Then comes a gap from Cain to William the Conqueror, bridged 
over by the poet only with a passing allusion to ‘our painted 
aucestors being slow to learn.’ But the Conquest arrives, and 


Victorious William to more decent rules 
Subdu’d our Saxon fathers, taught to speak 
The proper dialect, with horn and voice 

To cheer the busy hound, whose well-known cry 
His listening peers approve with joint acclaim. 
From him successive huntsmen learn’d to join 
In bloody social leagues, the multitudes 
Dispers‘d, to size, to sort, train various tribes 
To rear, feed, hunt, and discipline the pack. 
Hail, happy Britain! highly tayor'd isle, 

And Heaven's peculiar care ! 


He then describes in detail the arrangements for the kennel, 
insisting upon the necessity for perpetual watchfulness, especially 
when the hounds are at food or at play. 


Which too often ends 

In bloody broils and death, 
.... for oft in sport 

Begun, combat ensues; growling they snazl, 
Then on their haunches rear’d, rampant they seize 
Each others’ throats; with teeth and claws ia gore 
Besmear’d, they wound, they tear, till on the ground 
Panting, half-dead, the conquerec champion lies, 
Then sudden all the base ignoble crowd 
Loud clam’ring seize the helpless, worried wretch, 
And thirsting for his blood, drag diff’rent ways 
His mangled carcase o’er the ensanguined plain. 
O breasts of pity void! t’ oppress the weak, 
To point your vengeance at the friendless head, 
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And with one mutual cry insult the fall’n ; 
Emblem too just of man’s degenerate race. 


Directions are then given for the choice of hounds for the different 
kinds of chase, pointing out the necessity for selecting animals of 
medium size, and containing the following description of the poet’s 
‘ perfect’ foxhound :— 
See there, with count’nance blithe, 

And with a courtly grin, the fawning hound 

Salutes thee cow’ring, his wide-op’ning nose 

Upward he curls, and his large sloe-black eyes 

Melt in soft blandishments and humble joy. 

His glossy skin, or yellow pied, or blue, 

In lights or sbades by nature’s pencil drawn, 

Reflects the various tints; his ears and legs, 

Fleck’d here and there, in gay enamell’d pride 

Rival the speckled pard ; his rush-grown tail 

O’er his broad back bends in an ample arch: 

On shoulders clean, upright and firm he stands: 

His round cat-foot, straight hams, and wide-spread thighs, 

And his low-dropping chest, confess his speed, 

His strength, his wind, or on the steepy hill 

Or far extended plain; in ev'ry part 

So well proportioned that the nicer skill 

Of Phidias himself can’t blame thy choice; 

Of such compose the pack. 


But here a mean 
Observe, nor the large hound prefer. 
. . . . + e . 
For hounds of middle size, active and strong, 
Will better answer all thy various ends 
And crown thy pleasing labours with success. 


For ‘ the amphibious otter ’ or ‘stately stag’ he advises 
The deep-flewed hound, 
Strong, heavy, slow, but sure ; 
Whose ears down-hanging from his thick round head 
Shall sweep the morning dew, whose clanging voice 
Awake the mountain echo in her cell 
And shake the forests, 


And then comes a page or two on the ‘ lime- hound,’ 


The bold Talbot kind 
Of these the prime, as white as Alpine snows, 
And great their use of old’ 


on the Borders to track human culprits, cattle-lifters, and horse- 
thieves. 

A whole book then follows on the virtues of the beagle and 
the merits of hare-hunting, but reverting, as antithesis to ‘so 
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mean a prey, to the sketch of a wildbeast hunt in the days of 


the Great Moghul. 


Book III. finds us back in England in the 


days of King Edgar and wolves, and from the wolf the transition 
is easy to the fox. 


And then 


Oh! how glorious ’tis 
To right th’ oppressed, and bring the felon vile 
To just disgrace ! 


follows a eulogy of fox-hunting :— 


Heav’ns ! what melodious strains, how beat our hearts, 
Big with tumultuous joy! The loaded gales 
Breathe harmony ; and as the tempest drives 
From wood to wood, thro’ every dark recess 
The forest thunders, and the mountains shake. 
The chorus swells. 

See how they range 
Dispers’d, how busily this way and that 
They cross, examining with curious nose 
Each likely haunt. Hark! on the drag I hear 
Their doubtful notes, preluding to a cry 
More nobly full, and swell’d with ev’ry mouth. 
The gay pack 
In the rough bristly stubbles range unblam’d. 
No widow’s tears o’erflow, no secret curse 
Swells in the farmer’s breast, which his pale lips 
Trembling conceal, by his fierce landlord aw’d ; 
But courteous now he levels every fence, 
Joins in the common cry, and halloos loud, 
Charm'd with the rattling thunder of the field. 


The book then proceeds to give instructions for catching foxes in 


How melts my beating heart! as I behold 

Each lovely nymph, our island’s boast and pride, 
Their garments loosely waving in the wind, 
And all the flush of beauty in their cheeks! 
While at their sides their pensive lovers wait, 
Direct their dubious course, now chilled with fear 
Solicitous, and now with love inflamed. 

O grant, indulgent Heaven, no rising storm 

May darken with black wings this glorious scene. 
Should some malignant pow’r thus damp our joys 
Vain were the gloomy cave, such as of old 
Betray’d to lawless love the Tyrian queen— 

For Britain’s virtuous nymphs are chaste as fair ; 


traps, and thence digresses to pitfalls for lions and elephants, 
with some hints how to hunt leopards with looking-glasses, 
returning again to England with an account of the royal stag- 
hounds out in Windsor Forest, remarkable, apart from the ecstatic 
narrative of the actual hunt, for an address to the ladies in the field: 
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and an equally preposterous address to the King, who orders the 
hounds off the stag when it has been run into— 


O mercy, heavenly born! sweet attribute ! 


Book IV. reverts to details of the kennel, the care necessary in 
selecting ‘ the parents of the pack : ’"— 


The vain babbler shun, 
Kver loquacious, ever in the wrong ; ; 
His foolish offspring shall offend thy ears 
With false alarms and loud impertinence. 
Nor less the shifting cur avoid, that breaks 
Illusive from the pack: to the next hedge 
Devious he strays, there ev’ry muse he tries; 
If haply then he cross the steaming scent, 
Away he flies vain-glorious, and exults 
As of the pack supreme, and in his speed 
And strength unrivall’d. Lo! cast far behind, 
His vex’d associates pant and lab’ring strain 
To climb the steep ascent. Soon as they reach 
Th’ insulting boaster, his false courage fails, 
Behind he lags, doom’d to the fatal noose, 
His master’s hate, and scorn of all the field. 
What can from such be hop’d but a base brood 
Of coward curs, a frantic, vagrant race ? 


Counsel is then given for curing sheep-worrying by strapping 
the offender to a ram to be butted into repentance, and a long 
dissertation on hydrophobia, elaborately horrible, leads the poem 
to its conclusion. But 


One labour yet remains, celestial maid ! 
Another element demands my sone’. 


And a spirited description of an otter-hunt closes ‘ The Chase,’ 

For fairness sake, and to strike the balance equally between 
the enthusiasts in praise and denunciation, Thomson’s ‘ Autumn,’ 
where (plagiarising as he goes) he condemns the ‘ falsely-cheerful, 
barbarous game of death,’ should be read, especially the delightful 
account of the drunken fox-hunters up at the Hall :— 


The table floating round 

And pavement faithless to the fuddled foot ; 
Thus as they swim in mutual swill, the talk, 
Vociferous at once from twenty tongues, 
Reels fast from theme to theme ; from horses, hounds, 
To church or mistress, politics or ghost, 
In endless mazes, intricate, perplexed. 

Their feeble tongues 
Unable to take up the cumbrous word 
Lie quite dissolved. Before the maudlin eyes 
Seen dim and blue, the double tapers dance, 
Then sliding soft—they drop. 
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This is a counterblast of course to Somerville’s ‘short repast 
and temperate,’ to which the grateful farmer invites the avengers of 
his hen-roosts. Nor less pointed is Thomson’s reproof to ladies in 
the hunting ground, that commences— 

Let not such horrid joy 


E’er stain the bosom of the British fair ; 
Far be the spirit of the chase from them ! 


Taken together, the poems are excellent illustrations of poetical 
extremes, and of the poetical weakness of false sympathies. 

Metaphors and similes from the chase are very numerous, and 
the ‘deep-mouthed,’ ‘ cannon-mouthed’ (Davenant), ‘ chiming,’ 
‘ yelling,’ ‘ baying’ hounds are as industrious and as apt in poetical 
pursuit and apothegm as in the field. ‘ Keen asa fine-nosed hound, 
by some engrossing instinct driven along,’ is one of the many fine 
metaphors which the subject affords. 

Remembering the lamentations of the poets over the ‘ wheeling 
coveys’ pursued by ‘ leaden showers,’ it is remarkable that the 
pointer and setter should be so warmly eulogised. When the wolf 
eats a sheep, all the sympathy is with the sheep, and when the 
leopard kills a deer the poets bewail the dead. Yet when the 
dogs of men hunt and murder a little animal which they are not 
going to eat, they applaud the dogs. And so extending this 
incongruous partiality for human weaknesses a step further, they 
congratulate the pointer, setter, spaniel, and retriever, upon their 
success in assisting man to kill. Even Cowper, usually so fierce 
in his satire and denunciation of sport of all kinds, epitaphises Sir 
John Throckmorton’s pointer without a word of disparagement, 
indeed (after the manner of epitaphs generally) with many com- 
pliments on his successful complicity in bloodshed. That Gay 
should applaud ‘ the obsequious ranger’ is not to be wondered at. 

The staghound—its very name is knightly—is an adjunct of 
all baronial scenes, of royal sport, of chivalrous society. It is the 
companion of chiefs and their daughters, a feature of earls’ fire- 
sides. How Scott delighted in it! His verse is full of stag- 
hounds, ‘ unmatched for courage, breath, and speed, and we hear 
them baying ‘from Teviotstone to Eskdale moor.’ And what an 
unmitigated bore they are in Ossian, those ‘ grey bounding dogs,’ 
that are for ever pursuing the everlasting ‘dun sons of the bound- 
ing roe!’ In a score of our poets, conspicuously the older and 
more robust, the staghound occupies a place of considerable 
dignity, and not without reason, for it is a noble brute. 

Greyhounds are ‘gentle’ and ‘ graceful’---‘a greyhound’s 
gentle grace’ is becoming both in a ship and an elegant woman— 
so that they are popular with the poets. But it is as the pursuer of 
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the hare that it receives most frequent notice; and, singularly 
enough, in spite of the poets’ usual sympathy with the hare apart 
from greyhounds, coursing is not considered cruel. Gay, for 
instance, forgets all his kindness for the hare as soon as the grey- 
hound is after it. 

Let thy fleet greyhound urge his flying foe, 

With what delight the rapid course I view, 

Tlow does my eye the circling race pursue ! 

Tle snaps deceitful air with empty jaws, 

The subtle hare darts swift between his paws. 

She flies, he stretches; now with nimble bound 

Kager he presses on, but overshoots his ground ; 

She turns, he winds, and soon regains the way, 

Then tears with gory mouth the screaming prey. 


Nor less emphatic than Gay’s ‘delight’ at such a scene is Somer- 
ville’s denunciation of it. Not, be it remembered, from any 
sympathy with the hare, but because he preferred killing it with 
harriers. 
Nor the tim’rous hare 

O’ermatched destroy, but leave that vile offence 

To the mean, murdering, coursing crew, intent 

On blood and spoil. O blast their hopes, just Heaven ! 


The spaniel, as a pet—‘ household spaniel,’ ‘ parlour spaniel,’ 
‘fond spaniel ’—is a touch of description which the poets use with 
excellent effect as completing the domestic scene or rounding off 
strong family emotions. As the water-spaniel it is utilised as the 
disturbing element of water-fowl existence, the acid in the mixture 
that effervesces the general tranquillity of life among water-lilies. 

As the ordinary spaniel of bird-shooting, and ‘ skilful to betray ’ 
(when it is usually ‘the snuffing spaniel’), its habit of making a 
point often makes another for the poets. Thus Thomson: 

In his mid career the spaniel struck 
Stiff by the tainted gale, with open nose 


Outstretch’d and finely sensible, draws full, 
Fearful and cautious, on the latent prey. 


While Grahame, Hurdis, Pope, and others find the simile of the 
spaniel that, 
Scent-struck, 
With lifted paw, stiffened stands, 


Gay has the ‘ cocker,’ ‘the roving spy’ at the copse side. 


Cool breathes the morning air, and winter’s hand 
Spreads wide her hoary mantle o’er the land ; 
Now to the copse thy lesser spaniel take, 

Teach him to range the ditch and force the brake ; 
Not closest coverts can protect the game. 
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Hark ! the dog opens, take thy certain aim ; 
The woodcock flutters ; now he wav’ring flies! 
The wood resounds: he wheels, he drops, he dies. 


In character the spaniel appears to be more feminine than 
other dogs, and proverb has extended the resemblance into a 
humility that women of spirit will hardly concede,' and that is 
hardly creditable to the spaniel—‘like a thorough true-bred 
spaniel licks the hand which cuffs him and the foot which kicks’ 
(Churchill). Nor indeed do the poets carry it altogether to the 
credit of the spaniel that it should be so eager to forgive—‘ the 
beaten spaniel’s fondness not so strange’ as a woman’s love that 
is abused and that, in spite of abuse, strengthens. Its extreme 
docility again affords many a contemptuous simile : 

So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite.-—Pope. 


The sea, ‘ spaniel-like with parasitic kiss,’ laps on the shore. 

The ‘ baying beagle’ is a general favourite, in spite of the hare 
being its victim, and a score of poets are to be found in the meet 
when puss is the game. To 

See the deep-mouthed beagles catch 
The tainted mazes, and on eager sport 
Intent, with emulous impatience try 
Each doubtful trace, 


is one of Armstrong’s counsels for ‘ Preserving Health,’ and Allan 
Ramsay asks— 
What sweeter music wad ye hear 
Than hounds and beagles erying ? 
The started hare runs hard wi’ fear, 
Upon her speed relying. 


Now and again the poets draw a sad moral from the chase, as Pope, 
after admiring the beagles on the track, interpolates (in brackets), 


Beasts, urged by us, their fellow-beasts pursue, 
And learn of man each other to undo. 


The wolf-dogs of Leyden, and Byron, and Wordsworth; the boar- 
hound—not a favourite with the poets—being the ‘ dastard curres’ 
of Spenser, the defeated assailants in Venus and Adonis— 

Here kennel’d in a brake she finds a hound, 

And asks the weary caitiff for his master, 


And there another licking of his wound 
’Gainst venom’d sores the only sovereign plaster ; 


1 A woman, a spaniel, a walnut-tree, 
The more you beat them the better they be. 
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And here she meets another sadly scowling 

To whom she speaks, and he replies with howling. 
When he hath ceased his ill-resounding noise, 
Another flap-mouthed mourner, black and grim, 
Against the welkin volleys out his voice. 

Another and another answer him, 

Clapping their proud tails to the ground below, 
Shaking their scratch’d ears, bleeding as they go. 


Blocdhounds are, not unnaturally perhaps, even less popular 
with the poets. They never forget the abuse of this animal’s 
terrific instinct of which man has at different periods of history 
been guilty, and the crime is poetically transferred from the 
human criminal to his innocent instrument. The flying slave, 


*Midst the shrieks of murder on the wind, 
Heard the mute bloodhound’s death-step close behind, 


and the poets have never ceased to hear it ever since. It is ‘the 
sagacious bloodhound’ in many poets, but the sagacity is that 
of the sleuth-hound, ‘skilled too well in all the murd’ring 
qualities of hell’ (Pomfret). It is ‘staunch’ also, but only in its 
fearful steadfastness to ‘the bloody trail.’ Shelley adds a horror 
to imprisonment in ‘ the prison bloodhounds huge and grim’ that 
were permitted to become familiar with the convicts they might 
have to track, and they are used as similes for the relentless 
whirlwind in Faber, and famine and pestilence in Shelley. Says 
Byron, ‘ Kings! ’tis a great name for bloodhounds.’ 

As the ‘ lime-hound,’ this animal was at one time in demand 
on the Cheviot marches. 


Soon the sagacious brute, his curling tail 
Flourish’d in the air, low bending plies around 
His busy nose, the steaming vapour snuffs 
Inquisitive, nor leaves one turf untry’d, 
Till, conscious of the recent stains, his heart 
Beats quick; his snuffing nose, his active tail, 
Attest his joy ; then with deep op’ning mouth 
That makes the welkin tremble, he proclaims 
Th’ audacious felon: foot by foot he marks 
His winding way, while all the list’ning crowd 
Applaud his reas’nings. 

O’er the wat’ry flood, 
Dry sandy heaths and stony barren hills, 
O’er beaten paths with men and beasts detain’d, 
Unerring he pursues, till at the cot 
Arriv‘d, and seizing by his guilty throat 
The caitiff vile, redeems the captive prey : 
So exquisitely delicate his sense. 


Davenant pays them the compliment of saying ‘ Wise, temperate 
lime-hound that proclaims no scent, nor harb’ring will their 
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mouths in boasting spend,’ and Spenser and others of the older 
poets refer to the sleuth-hound with respect. 

The mastiff, strangely enough, arrives with little honour in the 
poets’ company. It is ‘ill-conditioned,’ ‘ gaunt,’ and ‘ gruff, has 
to be taught manners by being kicked in the mouth by donkeys 
(Wordsworth), and is possessed with a horrible longing to eat 
beggars (Pope). The sea when rough is (in Hurdis) a furious 
mastiff. 

Lo! as we speak, 
The wolfish monster kindles into rage. 
Enormous mastiff, how he gnaws his chain 
And struggles to be free, fast bound by fate 
And never to be let loose on man, 
Aloud he bellows, with uplifted paw 
Dances uprear’d, menaces the foot 
Of earth with trembling diffidence protruded. 
Lo! the saliva of his deafening tongue 
Her pebbled instep stains: his rugged coat 
Is whiten’d o’er with foam. 

On the whole, it seems to me, a poet’s sentiments towards 
animals generally are very much like those of an average girl. 
Both prefer little animals, with smooth skins, and, for choice, 
white. ‘This is much too nice for such horrid things,’ said a 
lady on entering the new reptile-house in the Zoological Gardens. 
‘What a wretch!’ was her comment upon the Cape buffalo, and 
‘the silly things!’ sufficed for the kangaroos close by. She 
‘hates monkeys’ because they are ‘ odious,’ and thinks bears ‘ and 
those things’ are ‘ dreadful,’ except when they catch a piece of bun 
cleverly. Now, the average poet is almost the same. He carries 
about a big shudder in his pocket in case he should approach a 
reptile, talks foolishly of doves, and is tenderly effusive over fawns ; 
all the time he is in the monkey-house he is thinking about him- 
self, and that elephants should carry children about without doing 
them any harm gives Behemoth its chief claim upon his good 
opinion. 

In this analogy perhaps is to be found the prevalent fastidious- 
ness with regard to mastiffs. Ladies as a rule do not like them, 
nor do poets. When they baited bulls they always received a 
measure of admiration, and in the more robust verse of our older 
poets ‘ the fell mastiffe’ was a frequent simile for furious ferocity. 

As when an eager mastiffe once doth prove 
The taste of blood of some engored beast, 

No words may rate, nor rigour him remove 
From greedy hold of that his bloudy feast. 


With that all mad and furious he grew 
Like a fell mastiffe. 
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An especial favourite is of course the sheep-dog. But just as 
it is impossible to think of dogs apart from man, so it is very 
difficult to think of the shepherd-dog apart from sheep. For the 
pet ‘colley,’ so rapidly being degenerated by town fashion into a 
cowardly sycophant, is not the typical shepherd-dog. It is be- 
coming a variety by itself, ‘the colley,’ and seen in the street 
recalls no rural sounds or sight. Far different is the unkempt 
muddy dog that may be sometimes seen driving a flock of sheep 
through the busiest thoroughfares of London. For asa rule the 
shepherd’s dog is a mongrel—‘ shaggy and lean and shrewd, with 
pointed ears and tail cropped short, half lurcher and half cur ;’ 
but in Scotland, ‘theze still of genuine breed, the colley,’ we 
meet with the beautiful beast, now so popular as a pet in England, 
that Burns had before him in his glorious sketch of the * Twa 
Dogs :’ 

The tither was a ploughman’s collie, 

A rhyming, ranting, roving billie, 

Wha for his friend and comrade had him, 
And in his freaks had Luath ca’d him, 
After some dog in Highland sang, 

Was made lang syne—Lord knows how lang, 
Tfe was a gash an’ faithfu’ tyke, 

As ever lap a sheugh or dyke. 

IIis honest, sonsie, baws’nt face, 

Aye gat him friends in ilka place ; 

His breast was white, his towzie back 
Weel clad wi’ coat 0’ glossy black ; 

Ilis gawcie tail, wi’ upward curl, 

Hung o’er his hurdies wi’ a swirl. 

They are part of ‘the household’ of the shepherd— two 
brave dogs tried in many a storm made all their household ’—and 
the reaper’s children lie on the summer’s afternoon ‘ curled up 
with the sheep-dogs asleep.’ For to him they are veritably his 
eyes and his ears, and his legs besides ; while in the house their 
honesty and discipline raise them almost to the level of human 
companions. But the shepherd-dog is so inextricable a part of 
the poet’s flocks that it can only be done justice to in relation to 
sheep, for which I have here no space. 

Now and again, in order to point the extraordinary depravity 
of the wolf, the moral tone of the colley is so lowered that it 
connives with Sir Isegrim to destroy its master’s flocks; and in 
Mother Hubbard’s Tale will be found the deplorable narrative of 
the demoralised dog that demoralised its master, the ‘ disguised 
dog that drew the wicked shepherd to his will, so ’twixt them 
both they not a lambkin left.’ Nor in ‘ Joan of Are’ does Southey 
hesitate to picture the dog reverting to lupine habits: * The 
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shepherd’s dog preyed on the scattered flock, for there was now no 
hand to feed him.’ 
The bulldog, ‘ with black mouth,’ the turnspit 


That climbs the wheel, but all in vain, 
Tis own weight brings him down again, 
And still he’s in the self-same place 
Where at the setting out he was. 


The St. Bernard’s dog,' ‘the dog of the Alps,’ finds its place in 
Thomson’s and Rogers’s verse. The Newfoundland in several, 
notably Burns’s : 

The first PIL name, they ca’d him Ceesar, 

Was keepit for his honor’s pleasure : 

His hair, his size, his mouth, his lugs, 

Show’d he was nane o’ Scotland’s dogs, 

But whalpit some place far abroad, 

Where sailors gang to fish for cod. 

Tis locked, letter’d, braw brass collar, 

Shew’d him the gentleman and scholar. 

3ut though he was o’ high degree, 

The fient a pride, na pride had he ; 

But wad hae spent an hour caressin’ 

I’en wi’ a tinkler-gipsy’s messin’ : 

At kirk or market, mill or smiddie, 

Nae tauted tyke, though e’er sae duddie, 

But he wad stan’t as glad to see him, 

And stroan’d on stanes an’ hillocks wi’ him. 


The ‘wiry terrier rough and grim,’ used ‘to hunt the tod;’ the 
‘fierce otterhounds,’ are all duly immortalised. 

Would you preserve a num’rous finny race ? 

Let your fierce dogs the rav’nous otter chase ; 

Tl’ amphibious monster ranges all the shores, 

Darts thro’ the waves and ev'ry haunt explores, 

Or let the gin his roving steps betray, 

And save from hostile jaws the scaly prey. 

Poets, by the way, are unanimous in their dislike of otters, 
which I attribute to the same reason as so many other antipathies— 
a false sentiment. The ‘ hairy’ ‘ fierce’ otter devours the ‘silver ’ 
‘innocent’ fishes ; therefore the otter should be detested and, if 
possible, murdered. 

No village is complete without its ‘honest watchdog,’ whose 
‘ deep-mouthed welcome’ sweetens return. The poor man’s dog, 
that shares the proverbial crust with its master; the blind man’s 
dog, which alone of all their kind other dogs respect ; the dancing 
dog- -all these, and others, find their poets ; while of the individual 
animals known to fame the list that our poets immortalise is very 
long. 

1 Dogs of grave demeanour, 
All meekness, gentleness, though large of limb.— Rogers. 
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Lufra, Luath, Bethgelert, Berezillo, Bran, Herod, Tray, Fop, 
Beau, Blanch, Sweetheart, ‘St. Hubert’s breed;’ His Highness’s 
dog at Kew; the hounds of Actseon and Adonis; Geryon and 
Cerberus ; Malaia’s dog; the dogs of Lazarus and of Jezreel—an 
interminable series. 

In addition to all these more familiar species and individuals, 
the poets have many others not so well known to sport or science. 
Gower has a ‘ woodhound’ that is of a benign character. Rogers, 
Shelley, and others have a ‘ dog of carnage,’ and others a ‘ carrion- 
hound. A ‘hell-hound’ also is to be found occasionally in their 
kennels, Cowper going so far as to give the name of one: 

Behold where Melecan, a dog in fierceness, 

The savage dog of Hell, 

Darts growling to his prey ; 

He flies and he returns 

All covered and all drenched with human gore. 


Superstitions about dogs are very numerous, and none more 
widely spread than that which supposes dogs to be able to see 
visitors from another world; and that their howling, which is 
therefore ominous (‘making men deem some mischief is at 
hand’), is caused by these supernatural visions. ‘ His grey dogs 
are howling at home; they see his passing ghost.’ So again in 
Joanna Baillie’s ‘Ghost of Faden’ and in ‘ The Elder Tree ;’ 
frequently in Scott, as— 

Sudden the hounds erect thejr ears 

And sudden cease their moaning howl ; 

Close pressed to Moy, they mark their fears 

By shivering limbs and stifled growl ; 
and regularly in every poet who, wanting a rhyme to owl (and 
wolves failing), or a sound of dread to complete a scene of general 


eeriness, 
Hears upon the mountain forest’s brow \ 
The death-dog howling loud and long. \ 


PHIL, ROBINSON, 
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WM Dangerous Clirtue. 


4 VERYONE (perhaps) knows the story of Presence-of-Mind 
Tomkyns (of Oriel) who gained his prenomen from hammering 
with an oar the fingers of the young lady who clung to his boat, 
which she would otherwise have overset and drowned him; but his 
is not the only instance wherein that admirable virtue has been 
displayed to its possessor’s disadvantage. Except, indeed, in the 
case of running away at once on the first hint of danger (where 
it is almost impossible to go wrong), I am inclined to doubt 
whether presence of mind és a virtue. I have known so many 
cases wherein people endowed with this highly eulogised quality 
have, in what the French call ‘supreme moments’ (Anglicé 
‘narrow shaves,’ ‘muckers’), done such things with sang-froid 
and unpremeditated good judgment as they have repented of, but 
could never atone for, all their lives. 

I once performed an action of this kind myself, which proved 
so far from ‘ presence of mind’ being only second in point of 
advantage in a railway accident to ‘ absence of body,’ that hardly 
anything can be less desirable; and as the public travel a great 
deal by railway, the recital of it may interest them. 

I was a passenger one night by the Scotch express to Edin- 
burgh, and as might have been expected from one possessing the 
quality in question, had taken care to make myself particularly 
comfortable. Pullman and sleeping cars were unknown in those 
days, but I had- secured the seat opposite to me for my feet, and 
was as well fortified against the cold as a late dinner at ‘ the Rag,’ 
with a glass of * sixty-year-old ’ brandy to follow, within, and ulster 
and rugs without, could make me. I hada friend (no, too sus- 
picious reader, not a lady—it was the limited mail train) beside 
me similarly situated, and in the third seat beyond was an urbane 
B 
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stranger with his legs up, who from his discreet silence and his 
having secured the seats on the off side where nobody could dis- 
turb him, I concluded to be a diplomatist. Having awakened at 
Carlisle, I got out for another petit verre of brandy (much younger 
than that I had had at the club), and on returning to my carriage 
found, to my horror, the seat for my feet occupied otherwise, by 
an intruder, and a person too of a class to whom the term ‘ a rough 
customer’ would not have been inapplicable. Everyone who is 
anyone can understand my indignation. Even in omnibuses, 
which are licensed to hold a good many people, persons already 
in possession, however few, resent, I am told, the arrival of new 
comers; but the present outrage was one that was intolerable and 
(except on the Continent) absolutely unparalleled. An English- 
man’s house is his castle; but his two seats in a night train are 
even more sacred and peculiar to himself. I was astonished and 
amazed to the last degree, but I was not speechless : 

‘ My good sir,’ I said, ‘ you have mistaken your carriage.’ 

‘No, I ain’t ; and I mean to travel in this un.’ 

‘But it is my sect, sir.’ 

‘ Then I suppose you sits on your legs,’ 

My friend was asleep (one’s friends always aie asleep when we 
need their assistance), but I saw a sly smile flicker upon the 
countenance of the diplomatist; it was the sort of difficulty 
(another man’s difficulty) that amused him. 

‘You may not be aware, my good man,’ I resumed, ‘ that it is 
usual for gentlemen on long journeys to reserve two seats for 
themselves.’ 

‘Then they ought to take two tickets, he replied surlily ; 
‘show me yourn-—here’s mine right enough,’ and he ostentatiously 
displayed it. It was a second-class one 

I flung down the window and exclaimed with professional 
promptitude, ‘ Guard, turn out —I should have said, of course, 
‘ Guard, turn out this man ;’ but the official (who had half-a-crown 
of mine in his pocket) understood the situation at once. The 
obnoxious intruder was instantly hauled forth, exclaiming (falsely) 
that he had been inserted in the first class for want of room 
elsewhere. 

I had once more put up my feet triumphantly, and was 
arranging my wraps as the train moved slowly on, when I per- 
ceived a carpet bag in the rack over the opposite seat. My 
nature is not malicious, and though still smarting from my recent 
wrongs, I felt sorry that the poor man should be parted from his 
solitary article of baggage, and thinking there was yet time (or 
rather my immense presence of mind not giving me time to 
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think) I plucked the bag from the rack and threw it violently 
out, as I reckoned, upon the platform; it fell, however, on the 
line, about ten yards beyond it. 

‘Good heavens,’ cried I, ‘ he'll lose it.’ 

‘It is no matter,’ said the diplomatist in the softest and 
creamiest tone conceivable ; ‘it happens to be my bag.’ 

You might have knocked me down with a feather, I made a 
hundred apologies, all of which he acknowledged with great 
politeness. 

‘It has my address on it, and will turn up some day, no doubt.’ 

‘ How could I have been such an infernal fool!’ I murmured 
penitently. 

‘Pardon me,’ he said, still sweetly smiling; ‘it is not that 
you are—the character you have so graphically described, but 
because you have so much presence of mind. For my part I 
never do anything in a hurry, and especially if it seems to be 
imperatively demanded of me; I always carefully avoid being 
what is vulgarly called “equal to the situation.” At one time, 
indeed, it was otherwise. I used to suffer from the same infirmity 
as yourself, but was cured of it as I am sure you will be, and, as 
it curiously happens, in a precisely similar manner. 

‘I was coming by mail one night from the north of Scotland ; in 
the carriage with me was but one fellow passenger, a young fellow 
whom I judged to be in love, since he seemed very much occupied 
with his own affairs and said little. He did not appear inclined 
for sleep, and gave me the idea of expectation. Perhaps he was 
to meet his beloved object at his journey’s end. At a small 
station just beyond Perth he got hurriedly out, as I understood 
from his muttered exclamation, for a glass of whisky: it was a 
bitterly cold winter’s night, which seemed an excuse for it; but 
I warned him that there was no time to get it, and there was not. 
The carriage door had hardly closed behind him when the train 
went on. 

‘I was very sorry for the poor lad, and knowing that to be left 
at so wretched a place without one’s luggage would be an additional 
annoyance, with great presence of mind I threw out of the 
window everything he possessed: his portmanteau, hat box, and 
railway rug, even to his umbrella. I can see them now, black on 
the snow-covered line, where he could not fail to see them from 
the platform. Then we thundered on for about twenty miles, 
when the train stopped again, and who should present himself at 
the window of the carriage but the young man himself! 

‘% T Leg your pardon,” he said, “ for letting the cold air in, but 

B2 
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I see it is the wrong compartment. I thought I had left my lug- 
gage here.” 

*“ So you did,” I said ; “ but Ichuckedit out. I’m very sorry, 
but I thought we had left you behind. I did it all for the 
best.” 

**¢ And you’ve done it pretty completely,” was his dry reply. 

‘When he had telegraphed to the last station he got in again 
and explained matters. He was studying civil engineering, it 
seemed, and had bribed the engine man to let him drive us for a 
mile or two. As this was contrary to regulations, the man was 
afraid to let him join him at Perth, but told him to jump on at 
the first small station we came to, which he accordingly did. It 
was a lesson to him not to break the company’s bye-laws, and to 
me not to be so fond as I used to be of exercising my presence of 
maind.’ 

After this homily, and my own previous experience of what 
comes of .promptness and presence of mind, the reader will think 
that [ myself—moi qui vous parle—would at least never fall into 
a mistake of that kind again. Yet this happened to me only 
last week. 

I had taken a hurried lunch at my club, before going to 
Brighton, and, finding it to be rather late, had flung myself 
into the first hansom at the door, with an impatient ‘To Victoria.’ 
The man drove off, but slowly; his horse seemed tired, and after 
a few yards came to a full stop. ‘What 7s the matter?’ I ex- 
claimed with some irritation. ‘JZ am the matter,’ cried a well- 
known voice; it was a great friend of mine, who had stopped 
the cab, just to shake hands. His quick eye saw something 
beside myself in it. ‘ Why do you travel with two umbrellas,’ he 
inquired, ‘like a Japanese gentleman of rank with a couple of 
swords ?’ 

Then I perceived that the man who had just got out of the 
hansom at the club had left his umbrella behind him. Of course 
I might have left it where it was, but, with great presence of 
mind, it struck me that it would be better to entrust it to my 
friend (who was bound for the club) to give it to the porter, 
for the owner, who would thereby recover it at once. I therefore 
did so, and with the consciousness of having performed a good 
action, and also manifested no slight acumen on the spur of the 
moment, we drove on. 

On arriving at Victoria, I tendered the cabman eighteenpence. 
‘What is this for?’ he inquired, with an indignation which, con- 
sidering that his actual fare was a shilling, did him, I thought, 
great credit. 
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‘It is just fifty per cent. above what I owe you,’ I said, * you 
very impudent fellow.’ 

‘What!’ he cried, in a voice that brought quite a little crowd 
around us; ‘ eighteenpence from the Temple !’ 

‘The Temple! I came from the Megatherium Club, you 
scoundrel.’ 

‘Then that’s not your umbrella,’ he exclaimed excitedly, point- 
ing to that article, my own property, which I held in my hand. 

‘Pardon me,’ I said sarcastically, ‘but those are my initials.’ 
And I held up the handle for his inspection. 

‘ Then, where is the umbrella that was in the cab?’ 

It was really rather difficult to explain; my real reason for 
returning the article by my friend was that I had doubts of the 
cabman’s honesty, but I could not tell him that. So I had to 
narrate to a by-this-time considerable audience, including a 
policeman, who was looking at me with great suspicion, that I had 
sent the article away by a friend, for the purpose of returning it 
to its owner. 

‘Oh, that’s a pretty story,’ cried the cabman (and I felt that 
it was so, and would be worth telling). ‘ Just you look after this 
party, policeman.’ 

I had never been in such a false position in my life, though, 
as the reader knows, I had suffered before from my great presence 
of mind. 

‘You had better go back, my good friend, to the gentleman at 
the club, who will doubtless reward you,’ said I in a conciliatory 
tone. Then, suddenly remembering it was this abominable cab- 
man’s own fault all along, I added in a much more natural way, 
‘ How dare you take a second fare, before you have done with the 
first? Don’t you know the regulations under which you hold 
your license ?’ 

‘But I thought, sir, as you was the same gentleman ’—then I 
knew (by his civility) that I had conquered. 

‘ Thought, sir,’ I put in; ‘it would be much better for you if 
you used your eyes, instead of thinking. The man’s a fool!’ 
And then I walked off majestically, having already, as I saw, 
impressed the fickle crowd with the same opinion. 

But I was quite aware, for all that, that the whole affair might 
have been very unpleasant, and that I had been very nearly 
getting into a second hobble through my too prompt proceedings, 
and my fatal gift of presence of mind. 

JAMES PAYN. 






































Che Little Russian Servant. 


‘Who's that?’ said the Countess, stopping in front of a young 
girl of fifteen or sixteen, bent over an embroidery frame. The 
young girl rose, prostrated herself thrice before her mistress, then 
getting up remained standing, her hands hanging by her side, her 
head slightly bent forward under the investigating gaze of the 
Countess, who through her eye-glass closely scrutinised her. 

‘It is the new girl, your highness,’ answered the head lady’s- 
maid, coming forward with the air of importance that thirty years 
employment gives to no matter what functionary. ‘She is the 
daughter of Foma, of the village of Ikonine. She is come in her 
turn to pay her father’s obrok—he is in Moscow.’ 

‘ These peasant girls can do nothing,’ said the Countess, with a 
wearied air: ‘ what do you expect to get out of this one?’ 

‘She doesn’t embroider badly, your highness; pray look your- 
self. She can be put to the embroideries—not to the ground, but 
to the trimmings. This is for the toilet-table of Madame la 
Comtesse.’ 

The noble lady, who could hardly see, being short-sighted from 
her birth, examined the embroidery frame so closely that the tip 
of her nose grazed the cloth. 

‘ That’s not bad,’ she said. ‘Come here, little girl.’ 

The little girl advanced, and the Countess inspected her as 
minutely as she had done the embroidery. 

‘ How pretty she is!—What’s your name ?’ 

* Mayra.’ 

The word came like a breath from the rosy lips. 

‘ You must speak louder if you want us to hear you,’ said the 
head lady’s-maid angrily. 

Mavra turned her large blue startled eyes towards her, let 
them drop, and said nothing. 

‘Sit down to your work,’ said the Countess, amused at her 
new toy. With a quick graceful movement, the young girl 
resumed her seat on the wooden chair, and the needle firmly held 
between her agile fingers went in and out of the stuff with that 
short, sharp noise that stimulates the action of the hand. 

‘That’s right, you may go on,’ said the Countess, her nerves 
irritated by the regularity of the movement. 

Then turning her back upon the young girl, and trailing the 
heavy sumptuous folds of her dressing-gown along the carefully 
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washed pinewood floor, she disappeared through the door, which 
was respectfully closed after her by the head lady’s-maid. The 
Countess, an accomplished mistress of a house, made a practice of 
paying a daily visit to this room, which was reserved for the women 
of her service. Mavra was left alone in the workroom, a large well- 
lighted chamber, furnished simply with tables and chairs for the 
use of the innumerable women and girls invariably attached to 
the service of those noble ladies who knew so well how to main- 
tain their rank in that blessed time of serfdom. At this hour the 
workroom was empty. Some of the women were washing, others 
ironing, some cleaning and turning upside down everything in the 
private apartment the Countess had just left. The young peasant 
girl, with her needle uplifted, rested her ruddy hand upon the 
edge of the frame and looked around her. 

What multitudes of embroidered gowns with their rich lace 
trimmings hung there on the wall, waiting some slight repairs !— 
what endless petticoats with their ornamented flounces all freshly 
ironed on cords along the huge room !—what countless lace caps, 
worn hardly an hour, pinned to a pincushion as large as a pillow, 
used only for this purpose! and there, in a basket on the corner of 
the table, what piles of cambric chemises, delicately piped and 
pleated, trimmed with Valenciennes lace and ornamented with 
bright ribbons! And all this for one person! without counting 
the silk stockings in that other basket, and the rings by dozens worn 
by the Countess on her thin fingers. In this world of living 
beings under God’s heaven, what importance given to one per- 
son, that needed so many other persons to serve her! and how 
the nothingness of these was made more emphatic by the domin- 
ance of that! Mavra sat wonder-stricken. The head lady’s-maid 
coming into the room found her still in a state of stupefaction, 
stupefied above all at having made these reflections. 

* Well, you are lucky!’ she said to her, with a boastful look. 
‘Our Countess took a fancy to you at the first glance; you are now 
on the list of embroiderers! You may thank God for it. It is not 
often the Countess takes a fancy like that at first sight.’ 

‘Is she, then, unkind?’ innocently inquired the girl. 

‘Unkind! Oh no; capricious, like all mistresses, but the 
kindest lady in the world, and generous! Besides, this is a rich 
house ; nothing is counted—nothing at all.’ 

This was true, nothing was counted; neither plate, nor food, 
nor precious objects—in short, nothing; and yet nothing was ever 
stolen. What was the good of stealing? What could be the use 
of stolen things in a place like this, remote from towns, where you 
could not wear them, since you might be detected and arrested, 
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nor sell them, as there were no tradespeople? In this lordly man- 

sion, the doors of which were never shut, nothing within the 
memory of man had ever been purloined. As a set-off to this, 
the candle was kept burning at the two ends; but are not candles 
made to be burnt? and if so, is it not the right thing to burn 
them up as quickly as possible, since there are others ready as 
soon as these are consumed? This was the economic principle that 
ruled this old provincial seignorial mansion, where little else had 
to be purchased save tea, coffee, sugar, and wine, all other things 
being furnished by the bounteous earth which produced the harvests 
and fed the cattle. 

‘This is better than your village,’ continued Dacka, proud of 
belonging to such noble masters, and desirous to impress on the 
mind of the simple peasant girl the importance and dignity of the 
functions she was promoted to. 

‘It is more beautiful,’ replied Mavra, bending intently over 
her work. 

‘It was lucky they taught you to embroider, else you would 
have been sent to the poultry-yard to feed the cocks and hens and 
look after the calves. How did you learn ?’ 

‘My mother taught me: she was formerly in service ; she was 
a dvorovaia in the time of the late Countess. She married a 
peasant.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Dacka, ‘I thought your manners were not quite 
those of a peasant girl; if your mother was in service, that’s another 
thing. Come, take a cup of coffee with me. Prepare the coffee- 
pot and make haste before the others come; I can’t ask every one, 
you understand.’ 

In this way, honoured by the Countess’s eye-glass, and favoured 
by the lady’s-maid’s coffee, Mavra began her life as an embroideress, 
which, to all appearance, was destined to go on indefinitely, to save 
her father from more irksome toil without remuneration. The 
arrangement suited the Countess; and as she had a passion for em- 
broideries, a passion shared by most Russian ladies, she preferred 
having a good embroiderer in her workroom to having a peasant 
at the plough. 

To Mavra there was but little difference between the isba of 
her father and the workroom of the seignorial mansion. Here, 
as there, her life was spent in assiduous work from sunrise to sunset. 
There, her ‘mother, an austere, sombre woman, like most village 
matrons to whom life had proved no light matter; here, the ladys’- 

maid, often grumbling, but at times kind and even condescending. 
The chief difference between the two modes of life consisted in 
the daily visit of the Countess, who generally said nothing, but 
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passed with a solemn air through this room-full of silent, awe- 
stricken women. But one thing was lacking to Mavra, and this 
nothing could replace—the evening hour of rest which she used to 
spend by the fountain when sent to draw water for her mother, or 
on the threshold of their cabin watching the spring rain falling 
soft and warm, melting the snow so quickly that its thickness might 
be seen visibly diminishing; or, again, in the month of May, 
standing at the edge of the forest listening to the nightingales 
singing on the delicate golden branches of the perfumed birch 
tree. 

Winter passed fairly well, but when the first breath of warm 
air set the melted snow streaming down the roofs, which again the 
night’s frost transformed into long stalactites of ice, Mavra felt a 
strange vague aching in her heart. The house was over-heated, 
and the close, nauseous air made her sick. What would she not 
give to run as of old over the moors, to see if the moss were be- 
ginning to appear under the crystallised transparent carpet of 
snow! 

‘What's the matter with this little girl ?’ asked the Countess 
one day, as she stopped before the frame at which the young 
peasant girl was diligently working. ‘She was as fresh as a rose, 
and now she has grown yellow.—Do you feel pain anywhere, 
Mavra ?’ 

Mavra raised her blue eyes to the noble lady who, for the 
second time in her life, deigned to address her, and replied in her 
low voice,— 

‘ Nowhere, your highness.’ 

‘Then why are you so yellow?’ 

‘I don’t know, your highness,’ 

The Countess dropped her eye-glass and looked kindly at the 
young girl. 

‘I know,’ said she after a moment’s pause; ‘ the child wants 
air. She came here from her village, and has passed the whole 
winter stooping over her frame.—Henceforth, little girl, you must 
get out into the fresh air twice a day, and must learn the service of 
my bedroom ; this will give you exercise.’ 

Thereon the Countess quitted the room, followed by Mavra’s 
grateful eyes, now filled with tears. From that day Mavra wor- 
shipped the Countess; to approach her, to touch what she had 
worn, to serve her, to receive her orders and execute them with the 
utmost speed and dexterity, was the great joy of this humble girl. 
Her mistress, wrapped in all this gorgeous luxury, the elements 
of which had been so long under her eyes in the workroom, 
appeared to her as some august being nearer her Creator than any 
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other of her fellow-creatures. Not only did Mavra pray to God 
for her, but at times she inwardly prayed to her as to a saint, 
thinking the pleadings of a being so superior must have equal 
weight with the powers of heaven as with those of earth. 

That mouthful of fresh air that Mavra drank in twice a day 
soon brought back the bloom to her cheeks. Happiness had a 
share in it. But spring, that came with strides to make up for lost 
time, was the chief worker of this miraculous cure. The days went 
on lengthening, ready to melt into each other as they do at the 
summer solstice. And during these long evenings the young girl 
loved to stand leaning against the barrier of trellis-work serving as 
gate to the courtyard of the seignorial mansion, watching the young 
peasant girls slowly wending their way to the fountain with their 
empty pails, and coming quickly back bent beneath their burthen, 
their heads stooping under the wooden yoke that connected the 
buckets. Their time had passed in gossip, and the mother or the 
mother-in-law was waiting with a sharp reproof at home. Mavra 
would gaze at the tall birch tree by the gate as it gently waved 
in the evening breeze its long branches, like those of a weeping 
willow, and now and then see through them a pale star in the pale 
sky, shining and seeming to be saying something to her. The 
noises from the river, the last horses returning from their evening 
drink passing at a quick trot before her, shaking their wet manes, 
the distant songs, faint as an echo, of the peasants returning in their 
télégues from their day’s labour—all these rustic familiar things 
brought back the sweet memory of the past, and made her live in 
joyous anticipation of the future, smoothing and brightening her 
path. 

The young grooms noticed the pretty girl that came out and 
stood every evening by the gate to breathe the air ‘ by order of the 
Countess.’ They mustered courage at first to say ‘ good evening,’ 
then to add a few words. Young Russians of this class are 
neither rude nor forward so long as brandy does not flow in 
their veins, and the Countess was implacable on the score of 
drunkenness. Mavra answered in her sweet voice, and sometimes 
laughed, showing her white teeth. But no one dared venture 
farther with her. She would slip, as it were, through their fingers, 
and run scared into the house. After 2 few attempts the young 
lads grew accustomed to her reserved ways, and, to speak frankly, 
they liked her all the better. The coachman Simeon alone, who 
was not used to such dainty damsels, his superb beard and black 
velyet garments always winning at least a kiss, taken and given 
back witb good grace—Simeon tried one evening to steal close to the 
pretty girl whilst she, in her reverie, was gazing at the stars. He 
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approached without letting himself be heard, and succeeded in 
getting his magnificent beard close to the young dreamer’s cheek. 
Warned by a rustling, she started suddenly, turned her head, and 
in the movement received the kiss she wished to avoid. 

‘Oh!’ she said, with inexpressible horror, wiping her cheek so 
violently with her sleeve that she tore the fine skin. 

All the servants around laughed, for Simeon had prided himself 
on a better reception. 

‘Don’t try this again, Simeon, or I shall tell the Countess.’ 
Her eyes filled with tears at the insult, and she looked at him with 
a menacing air. 

She spoke in a tone so earnest, so deeply hurt, that the head 
lady’s-maid stopped the laughter by saying with a voice of 
authority,— 

‘Mavra is a good girl, and is right to reserve herself for her 
future husband.—You are a good girl ;—and you, Simeon, are a 
lubber to have frightened her in this way.’ 

The coachman tried to pass it off with a jcke, but Dacka was 
more than a match for him; it was no easy matter to have the 
last word in a discussion with her. Simeon soon gave it up. 
Mavra silently disappeared, and while the dispute was still going 
on, she, with head buried in her pillow, was sobbing bitterly. 

She cried with shame at the rude liberty that had been taken 
with her in the presence of all the others, and for something besides 
that—-for her wounded modesty ; for invincible disgust. Had no one 
been witness of the scene she would have shed the same burning 
tears. She could not have said why; had she been questioned, her 
only answer would have been, ‘I don’t like it.’ But to say why, 
she was incapable. 

And so in tears she fell asleep, before the other girls, less 
sensitive, had returned from their daily stroll with their sweet- 
hearts. 

From this day forth all treated with deference the girl’s reserve. 
The story was told to the Countess by the discreet head lady’s- 
maid, and the noble lady looked scrutinisingly at the young girl 
when she came to attend on her, but not a word of praise or blame 
was uttered; and Mavra took for granted that no one thought 
more of the adventure. 

Summer was already on the wane when the noble mansion, 
habitually so tranquil, was suddenly filled with noise and gaiety. 
The young Count Serge had sent his carriages on before him ; 
saddie-horses and hounds were stamping and neighing in their 
stalls and barking in their kennels as though the one aim of life 
were to make the most noise possible in a given time. 
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‘How handsome he is, our young Count!’ Dacka kept on 
saying the livelong day, to while away the tedious hours in the 
silent workroom. ‘It was I received him in my arms when he was 
born.’ 

And she repeated again and again, with inexhaustible com- 
placency, the history of Serge’s birth, and the legend of his boy- 
hood up to the moment when this dear treasure of her heart had 
gone to join the corps of Pages, his trunks laden with cakes, jams, 
and all that could possibly be eaten under heaven. 

The workgirls gave listless heed to these hundred-times- 
repeated narrations, but Mavra was never tired hearing them; 
it was like receiving a sort of gospel into her heart. Her good 
and revered protectress made all things dear and venerated that 
touched her nearly; and this only son, loved, adored, longed 
for, became a supernatural being, a kind of Messiah to her. 

One morning at the end of August, as Mavra, who had risen 
early, was crossing the courtyard to go waken up the laundress, 
who had overslept herself, she saw, galloping along the enclosure, 
a troike of black horses, with their heads covered with bells. 

‘It’s the young master!’ thought the little servant ; and with- 
out giving herself time for reflection, she ran to the ponderous 
gate and threw it wide open. At the same moment the brilliant 
equipage arrived ; the coachman pulled together his noble beasts, 
and witbout slackening their gallop they shot like an arrow past 
Mavra, and ten steps farther on stood stock-still at the foot of the 
steps. Dazed, her heart thrilled by she knew not what impression 
of fear and-joy, she received full in the face the gaze of two large 
black amazed and amused eyes. 

‘How like his mother!’ thought Mavra as she closed the huge 
gate that shut with a heavy bang. 

She turned slowly towards the steps as Serge, jumping down 
from the carriage, looked round at her again; he smiled when he 
met her blue eyes full of simple admiration, and, giving her a 
friendly nod, entered the house of his fathers. A minute after 
he was by the Countess’s bedside, pressed lovingly in her arms. 

When they had chatted two whole hours, as they finished their 
tea, Serge, recollecting himself, suddenly said to his mother,— 

‘What is this new acquisition you have made, mother? A 
little fair-haired Raphael opened the gate for me this morning.’ 

The Countess thought for a moment. 

‘Ah! I know,’ said she ; ‘it’s Mavra—a virtue—my dear child. 
A strange little creature who adores me.’ 

‘She is quite right,’ replied the son respectfully. ‘What do 

you do with her ?’ 
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‘She embroiders in the afternoon, and the morning she attends 
on me; but, Serge, you must be prudent. My house is strictly kept ; 
don’t you go and amuse yourself making gallant speeches to my 
girls.’ 

‘Oh, mother! what do you take me for?’ carelessly replied 
the young man ‘I think of a woman only when she is in a casket 
suited to her style of beauty. Now here you may have pearls, but 
the casket is totally wanting.’ 

They burst out laughing together. Only those who thoroughly 
understood these two beings could have guessed beneath this light 
talk the strict propriety of the mother and the son’s respect for the 
maternal home. But Russians of the grand monde are so consti- 
tuted, that when they have no vice they take all imaginable trouble 
to affect it. 

On leaving the dining-room the Countess and her son directed 
their steps towards the garden. In front of the house, in the 
courtyard, they met Mavra stooping under the weight of an 
enormous pile of linen which she was carrying from the laundry. 
The sheets held in under her crossed hands reached so high that 
she had to raise her chin and turn her head sideways in order to 
see before her. 

‘See, there she is,’ said the Countess in French, stopping to 
look at her. 

‘It is hard to say whether she is a Raphael or a Greuze,’ said 
Serge. ‘This morning she had more the look of a Raphael with a 
Russian nose; it is a hybrid style of beauty, but it has a certain 
charm.’ 

They continued their walk while Mavra entered the workroom 
with her pile of linen ; when her hands were free she stood trem- 
bling and silent, as though she had been guilty of a crime. 

‘Well, what are you waiting for?’ said one of the girls, pulling 
her by the apron. 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Mavra. ‘I feel as if I had received a 
blow, and my hands keep on trembling.’ 

‘You carried too heavy a load for your strength. Sit down, 
and you will see it will pass off.’ 

And in fact it did pass away in a few minutes, but from that 
moment Mavra was haunted by a pair of black eyes that little 
suspected it. 

Her veneration for the Countess was in no wise diminished by 
this. On the contrary, she loved her more if possible. But in 
place of one idol she had two. By little innocent tactics that 
surprised herself, she succeeded in having the service of the young 
Count’s room assigned to her, and thenceforth her happiness was 
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complete. The care of the wardrobe was in the hands of the valet- 
de-chambre, who scrupulously avoided doing anything else; and 
whilst Serge on his magnificent black horse was galloping along 
under the vaulted arches of the pine forests that interwove their 
long branches above his head, Mavra, penetrated by a sweet 
emotion, with profound gratitude to God for making her life so 
easy and happy, was smoothing with her delicate hands the fine 
linen sheets of the camp bed on which her dear young master 
slept, and passing her hesitating fingers over the pillow. ‘He 
will place his head there when night comes, and close his eyes in 
sleep.’ This thought made the young girl raise her hand and 
blush as though there had been a profanation. 

Serge was the most break-neck rider in the world; not from 
bravado, since for the most part he was alone when he performed 
his wild exploits, but from instinctive contempt for danger. With 
a bound of his horse he would leap over the hedges and ditches 
that enclosed the fields, and, when the whim seized him, would 
launch his horse to swim across a river—never troubling himself to 
find a ford; it was sooner done; besides, in these feats of strength 
and dexterity a stoic indifference to pain or peril grows gradually 
along with a feeling of the ridiculous when the least prudence is 
exercised. 

One fine morning, clearing a hedge six feet high—there were 
none lower—the Count’s horse stumbled and fell on its side. A 
touch of the spur made it spring up, but when Serge tried to spur 
the other side, that on which it had fallen, he suffered excruciating 
pain. Fortunately it was the last hedge, else he would have had 
some difficulty in getting home. He pushed on, however, and 
reached the entrance; but when he endeavoured to rest his foot on 
the stirrup to alight, he found it absolutely impossible, and amid 
the lamentations of the servants who had gathered around, he had 
to let himself be taken down from his horse and be dragged, as he 
said, like a bundle to his bed. 

When he was duly unbooted and examined, the supreme in- 
difference with which he allowed himself to be handled and moved 
about, spite of the paleness of his face, did not lessen the fact that 
he had seriously fractured his tibia. 

The bone-setter was sent for, in conformity with a precept of 
the Countess’s, who preferred a bone-setter at hand to the first sur- 
geon in the world three hundred miles off. A horribly complicated 
dressing, bristling with splints and bandages, was applied to the 
leg, with very respectful but formal injunctions not to move, and to 
remain in bed for six weeks, 


Six weeks! and the sporting scason good, and flights of part- 
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ridges started every minute by the Count’s dogs, hunting now for 
their own pleasure, the door of the kennel being seldom closed ; 
the horses neighing from sheer weariness, and the grooms giving 
themselves lumbago brightening up trappings that were now to lie 
unused. 

The Countess was a good reader, spite of her eye-glass ; she 
read untiringly, the result of which was to send the patient to 
sleep—infallible result; simply an affair of time, often in ten 
minutes, sometimes an hour. Serge’s breathing would become 
regular, the fever that coloured his cheek-bones would gradually 
disappear, and then the good mother, closing the book, would go 
about her duties as mistress of the house, leaving Mavra in charge 
of her son. 

Gradually the needle of Mavra’s embroidery work would slacken 
its motion, and for long hours her eyes remain fixed on the face 
of the sleeping young Count. Daylight would decline, and no 
candles be brought, lest the healing rest should be disturbed. 
Seated near the window in the deepening shadow, the outlines of 
her figure relieved against the pale blue autumn sky in which 
her dear stars were fast gathering, Mavra would lose herself in a 
vague infinite ecstasy as she sat gazing at her sleeping young 
master, whom her heart only could now see. At the first sign of 
his awaking she was on her feet with her hand upon the bell. 
On the arrival of the lamp Mavra would withdraw to the work- 
room. At night in her dreams she would continue her spiritual, 
almost mystical, contemplation of the beautiful fair head asleep on 
its pillow. 

When Serge got well, she was the prey of an implacable, uncon- 
scious, immortal love. Henceforth she belonged to her idol. 
Present or absent, he was her adored master, for him alone she 
breathed. She would have almost hated the convalescence that 
day by day was taking him from her, had not the young man’s 
weakness obliged him frequently to seek her aid. Supporting 
himself with a stick in one hand, and resting the other on Mavra’s 
shoulder, he would walk round hisroom. She was happy and proud 
the day when, to give the Countess a surprise, she led him thus into 
the little salon, where the Countess, thinking he was asleep, was 
reading a devotional book. The agitated joy of the mother and 
the nervous gaiety of the son brought tears to the eyes of the 
young peasant girl; but stoical, like all her race, she drove her 
tears back to her heart. 

Serge walked alone with a stick, then without a stick, limp- 
ing alittle; by-and-by his firm elastic tread was heard again on the 
waxed oak floor, The northern early winter was come, snow 
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already blocking up from time to time the seignorial mansion, 
then melting under the breath of a warmer wind till the. great 
winter blockade finally set in. One day a sledge lined with fur, 
drawn by spirited horses, clinking the bells that studded the 
harness, drew up before the door. Serge and his mother stepped 
into it, waving a friendly farewell to the household that crowded 
around with noisy benedictions. The Countess was to pass 
the winter at St. Petersburg, where her son was to resume his 
service in the huzzars of Grodno. When they were gone, when the 
heavy gate which Mavra had opened one beautiful August day was 
shut, and the snow fell slowly in large flakes reflecting the colours 
of the prism, it shut out all the outer world from the inmates of 
the seignorial mansion. 

Mavra returned to her embroidery frame, no longer under the 
orders of the good Dacka, but under the capricious, fitful superin- 
tendence of a housekeeper charged in the interval with the work- 
room department. Life was not so easy, but what mattered it to 
Mavra that there should be more harshness or less kindness? She 
did not live in the present. Her waking hours were passed in an 
innocent ecstasy that wore her away without suffering. She did 
not know this was love. Had she known it, no amount of prayers 
or tears would have been enough to expiate her unpardonable 
sin. She loved just as flowers blossom; her ideal was exalted, 
her dream pure, and she lived upon them. One less chaste would 
have died. And as regards the young Count, he had no idea of all 
this. 

The Countess came back in spring, and the house resumed its 
grand, hospitable ways. Mavra was profoundly touched to find 
that her mistress, far from having forgotten, inquired kindly after 
her. She returned to her personal attendance upon the Countess 
with more devoted fervour than ever. Later on, the young master 
was tocome back. Dacka conveyed in a mysterious manner that he 
had something better to do than bury himself in the country. In 
the evening she confided to the laundress, in interminable whispers, 
secrets that were no doubt interesting, but which Mavra made no 
attempt to overhear, being by nature and taste discreet and 
reserved. 

On the eve of St. John, when young girls plait crowns of 
flowers, which they throw into the river to see if they are to 
be married within the year, Mavra went, like the others, to consult 
fate after this graceful fashion. She never dreamt of marriage ; it 
was a closed world to her, into which she had no desire to penetrate ; 
but she would plait a crown and watch it through the eddies of the 
capricious stream. The girls had thrown in their garlands. 
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Mavra’s got entangled in flowers that a young lad of twenty had 
just flung in. He was a carpenter. The two crowns whirled 
round in company, and vanished together from view at the bend of 
the river. 

‘ Here we are engaged, Mavra,’ said the carpenter. ‘ Let it be 
once for all.’ 

‘No,’ she replied calmly, without blushing. 

‘Why? Doyou dislike me?’ 

‘No, not more than other people. I don’t wish to marry.’ 

This was enough to make the carpenter persist in his wish. He 
tried every means—went the length of begging the Countess to 
intercede forhim. Mavra, sent for by her mistress, gave the same 
explanation. 

‘Well, if the child does not wish to marry, leave her alone,’ 
said philosophically the excellent lady, who would have scrupled to 
force a fly to drink a drop of milk. 

And Mavra by her own desire was devoted to celibacy. 

In the month of September Serge returned, but only for eight 
days. He brought no dogs nor equipages with him this time. 
When he saw Mavra he gave her a friendly smile, and then thought 
no more about her. When he went away his mother accompanied 
him, and the house was again plunged into solitude long before 
the usual time. Six weeks later news arrived that the young 
Count was married. 

This announcement was the signal for great rejoicing. According 
to ancient usage, barrels of sweet beer and hydromel were brewed ; 
white bread and meat were distributed to the whole village. The 
poor had abundant alms, and the whole retinue of servants had 
new dresses. Mavra had a handsome blue woollen dress and a silk 
handkerchief. No one was forgotten ; debts in arrear were remitted, 
and the young girl was suddenly told she might return for the 
winter to her family, till her father could make new arrangements 
for the payment in kind of what he owed. 

This was no joyful. news for the young peasant girl, but resig- 
nation is an inherent Russian virtue; she packed up her clothes in 
a basket, and one fine morning courageously set out on foot for her 
native village. She was received coolly by her mother. One 
mouth more to feed! besides which, peasants are sparing of their 
demonstrations of affection. After afew days Mavra relapsed into 
her old habits, bent all day over her embroidery frame by the 
narrow window, in the evening standing leaning against the door, 
gazing, as was her wont, at the stars. More than ever she loved 
them ; behind these marvellous lights, that she likened to tears—for 
she was often sad now—she saw the black eyes and handsome in- 
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different face that had taken possession of her soul. As long as 
she was staying in the grand seignorial mansion where the image of 
her idol met her at every step in familiar attitude, where she had 
only to close her eyes to see Serge before her, Mavra was happy: 
she was of those for whom the innocent and daily presence of the 
beloved makes the whole happiness of life. Here, where nothing 
spoke of him, ske felt for the first time the pain of separation. 
Uneasy, she asked herself what it was that was torturing her to this 
degree, and the truth nearly dawned upon her. But she stopped 
the thought, not daring to sound it farther, saying to herzelf that 
there must be at the root of all this suffering some great sin 
she herself was ignorant of. Morning and evening she knelt 
long before the sacred images, imploring God to deliver her from 
her pain; and feeling herself soothed by this effusion of mystic 
tenderness, she kept her sadness to herself, still refusing to fathom 
it. But she was visibly wasting away: the smoky atmosphere of 
her home had now the same painful influence upon her that the 
want of fresh air had formerly when she first left her village. She 
passed the winter suffering, uncomplaining, unrelaxing in her 
work, Gradually she gave up looking at the stars. Not only did 
they more than ever look like tears, but no sooner did she turn 
her eyes towards the night sky than they filled with tears, so that 
she hardly knew whether it was the fires of heaven or her own tears 
that sparkled beneath her eyelids. 

Spring came, though more tardily than usual; then 
summer with its field labours. The Countess seemed to Lave 
forgotten Mavra, who thought with ever more and more resigned 
sadness of this much-loved mistress. Her indulgence concerning 
the service dues of her family appeared to the young girl nut a 
favour, but a punishment. At haymaking as at harvest young 
lads seek out the girls. Had Mavra wished it she might have 
found ten husbands. She was no longer quite young according 
to the notion of peasants who marry their daughters at sixteen 
and their boys at twenty. She was getting on to twenty, and 
her mother at times reproached her, treating her as a useless 
mouth, although Mavra’s embroidery was readily bought by the 
traders from the large towns who came to the village twice a 
year. 

In the beginning of September, Serge said to his youug wife, 
who was about to make him a father, — 

‘If you follow my advice, you will yourself nurse our 
child.’ 

‘I should like to do so, but then I must have a trained, devoted 
servant, one endowed with all the virtues,’ answered the young 
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wife, ‘and mamma says this is more difficult to find than a suit- 
able nurse.’ 

‘It is quite true,’ said the Countess, present at this family 
council, which had taken place on an average thrice a week for 
the last four or five months; ‘ but, Serge, now that I think of it, 
we have Mavra! the sweetest, quietest, most devoted of nurse- 
tenders!’ 

‘Mavra! the very thing. How is it we never thought of her 
before ? Not trained !—seeing she is unmarried, but so active and 
intelligent !’ 

The manager was written to, ordering him to send on Mavra 
by the convoy which every year, about this period, brought to St. 
Petersburg fruits, preserves, salt provisions, linen, and, in short, all 
the products of the earth. The young girl once more packed her 
clothes up in her little basket, and took her seat on one of the long 
file of heavy waggons that slowly rolled along the roads for eight 
or nine days, she sleeping at night under the linen awning drawn 
over the chests of preserves, while the horses were in the 
stables, and the waggoners by their sides. Sometimes on awak- 
ing she saw the stars, but they no longer brought tears to her 
eyes. 

When the convoy of provisions arrived, and Mavra, still dizzy, 
had made the necessary change in her dress, she was led into the 
room of the young Countess, where the whole family was assembled, 
augmented within the last two days by a superb new-born baby, 
which none of the servants knew how to manage. 

‘Here you are, Mavra. Good morning!’ said the triumphant 
father, taking up his son in his awkward arms, at the risk of 
making him roar still louder. ‘You have a light hand and a 
gentle voice. I give you my son to take care of.’ 

‘I humbly thank you,’ said the young girl, pale with joy. <I 
shall do my best.’ 

She carried the infant into an adjoining room, where she soon 
learned the special care to be given to a child of noble race, which 
was as different from its cradle from that of little peasants, his 
brothers in God’s sight, as he would be the rest of his life. Towards 
evening the young mother, surprised at no longer hearing the music 
her firstborn had already had time to accustom her to, sent Serge 
to find out the reason of this unusual silence. The young master 
entered the large dark room where Mavra was slowly pacing up 
and down, the child’s cheek pressed against hers, warming it with 
her warm breath and the love of a heart henceforth happy. She 
was singing a peasant lullaby in a low voice, inventing words to 
the tune. ‘Dear child of my master, sleep on your servant’s heart 
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that loves you, treasure more precious than all things, my joy, my 
share of happiness in this world .... my little star... 

Serge returned on tiptoe to his wife. 

‘I think our minds may be quite at ease,’ said he. 

Mavra is now old. She declares she has always been perfectly 


happy. 


HENRI GREVILLE. 
TRANSLATED BY L, CORKRAN, 





An Epigode in an EChening. 


Puitosopny teaches us that there is implanted in the soul of 
even the meanest of mankind an ineradicable persuasion that he is 
moulded of a finer clay than his fellows. In proof of this, while 
all of us have at times wished to exchange exterior circumstances 
with those of some more prosperous comrade, it: has always been 
with the distinct reservation that we should remain intrinsically 
ourselves; that our individuality should still be ours, and not 
become his. 

We may presume that, could this hallucination be dispelled, 
could a man see himself as others see him, his disgust would be so 
poignant that he would no longer have the heart to eat, or work, or 
to care in any way to better his condition. This heaven-born sense 
of his own importance is therefore necessary to keep him afoot in 
the race of life; and so long as it is counterbalanced by the very 
poor opinion entertained for him by the rest of the world, it will 
not do him much harm. 

But in those rare cases when a man’s friends believe in him too, 
then is his inherent vanity likely to assume grotesque proportions, 
then also does it occasionally bring him to well-deserved grief. 

Mr. John Carrington enjoyed an unlucky pre-eminence among 
his chosen friends and associates. They all accepted him at his 
own estimate, which was a high one. He considered himself to 
come of good family, he believed himself to be clever, he knew 
that he was handsome. Though he was still young, his head was 
very bald; but then whose head is not bald nowadays? and Car- 
rington’s baldness served to exhibit the noble bumps and sinu- 
osities of his intellectual brow. Besides, it was the effect of an 
honourable cause, arising entirely from his devotion to the goddess 
Themis, and not from any attention to the lesser divinities of the 
‘Cri’ or the ‘Gaiety.’ He was a barrister and a misogynist. 

Among a certain set of young lawyers he had already achieved 
a great name. His crushing method with opposing counsel was 
celebrated, and his friends delighted in anecdotes of his biting 
irony and withering contempt. ‘Have you heard what Currington 
said to Johnson, or Jones?’ was frequently asked in certain 
coteries; and his retorts and good stories were repeated from 
mouth to mouth until his little band of worshippers grew quite 
passionate in his praise. 

Carrington certainly was a clever and an amusing young man 
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when he chose, but so much incense had exercised a deteriorating 
effect on his character; it became necessary to his happiness to be 
always first of his company, and therefore he shunned the society 
of women, because in their presence a man is expected to content 
himself with second fiddle. His friends were not altogether sorry 
that he thus left them one field free. John Owen admitted very 
frankly that if Carrington chose to make himself pleasant to women 
he would carry all before him. Owen was the staunchest of friends, 
his devotion to Carrington was quite touching; metaphorically, he 
sat at his feet; he thought him extremely clever and the most 
amusing of companions; he stored up the anecdotes with which 
Carrington sprinkled his after-dinner discourse, and found himself 
laughing at them over again in the solitude of his bed-chamber. 

Owen was rather a savagely truthful man himself, yet what 
filled him with most admiration for Carrington’s good stories was 
his admission that they were not founded strictly on fact, that he 
embellished them, that when he heard of an amusing thing 
happening to another man he related it as though it had happened 
to himself, because this increased the piquancy. Occasionally 
Owen would try to repeat some of these things to other fellows, 
loyally prefacing them with the remark, ‘Do you know what 
Carrington told us last night?’ but he had no skill in anecdote, 
and when he came to the point generally missed it. 

Owen was hard-working, but not quick-witted; it took him a 
long while to master the facts of a case; unlike Carrington, he 
could not seize at once on the salient points; he had no notion of 
relying on dash, or pluck, or ready speech to carry him safely 
through a difficulty. However, he was a good fellow and a favourite 
in society, he waltzed excellently well, and made no secret of his 
partiality for pretty women. The invitations he received were 
numerous, and several nights in the week he would part from 
Carrington at the club door, the one off to some friendly gather- 
ing, the other to consume the midnight oil in legal studies. It 
was popularly supposed that Carrington never slept more than five 
hours any night in the year, and often when stepping drowsily into 
bed Owen would reflect with admiration and a twinge of remorse 
how at that very moment his friend was deep in the intricacies of 
some legal knot. In the midst of these reflections he would fall 
asleep, and the contrast next morning between his own weakness 
and Carrington’s indomitabie energy served to strengthen the 
affectionate respect in which he held him. 

Carrington did not wholly confine himself to the dry bones of 
the law; in moments of relaxation he was a reader of light litera- 
ture ; he even wrote a little himself, and occasionally an article or 
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essay from his pen might be found gracing the pages of some news- 
paper or magazine. His contributions were eagerly read and com- 
mented on by the happy few who were entrusted with the secret 
of his authorship, and he acquired a right to express an opinion on 
literary work which could make or mar a book among his own 
particular set. His friends discovered that he possessed the critical 
faculty, and he very naturally came to the same conclusion himself. 

‘I wish you would read such a book,’ Owen would constantly 
say tohim; ‘1 have read it, but I don’t know quite what to think 
of it ;’ then Carrington would read the work in question, and express 
his opinion with the delicious assurance of a man who knows that 
his opinion is incontrovertible. 

For fiction he had a very great contempt. ‘Written by ladies 
for ladies’-maids, was his terse summing up of the majority of 
writers and readers. This disgust for scribbling women cast a 
shadow over the whole sex, and he would inveigh against their 
ignorance and presumption with such bitterness that Owen was 
frequently torn between his allegiance to women, which taught him 
that they were capable of doing anything they chose, and his 
allegiance to Carrington, who peremptorily denied they could do 
anything at all. 

‘Well, but look at George Eliot, said Owen one day, when 
Carrington had been figuratively tearing to pieces a certain lady’s 
novel which he had taken up from the club table ; ‘ surely you will 
admit she is a great writer ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the other, ‘ but that proves my case. George 
Eliot had the brain of a man. She was in fact a mistake for a 
man. Now a brain like hers is as abnormal in a woman as a 
moustache, and in my opinion quite as undesirable. As a general 
rule, in proportion as a woman gains intellectually, she loses 
morally and physically. Look at all the clever women you know— 
loud-voiced strapping blue-stockings, or pallid spectacled crea- 
tures, carrying on their faces the evidence of the mental strain.’ 

‘Oh really!’ said Owen, ‘I don’t think you will find that invari- 
ably the case. Some clever women are awfully nice. Iiook at 
Lady Watson for instance! Why don’t you come to her evenings 
sometimes ? She often asks for you, and she really is very 
amusing.’ 

‘It’s extraordinary to me how a clever man like Watson can let 
that girl go on as she does; or, indeed, how he could ever have 
married her! How on earth does he get through his work? From 
all accounts she has the house continually upside down.’ 

‘She doesn’t interfere with him, he is always in his own rooms ; 
and besides they know such heaps of people she is bound to 
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entertain them. By-the-by, she wants me to go next Thursday to 
meet Mrs. Gribble. Now there is a woman you ought to know! I 
can easily get you a card if you'll come?’ 

‘And why in the name of Heaven should I meet Mrs. 
Gribble?’ asked Carrington in a slightly injured tone. 

‘Oh, because she really is very superior, one of the most 
intellectual women in London, ’mtold. It is she —Owen lowered 
his voice reverentially—‘ who writes those articles in the ‘ Picca- 
dilly Gazette” on Representative Men. Signs “ Kismet,” you 
know! And she does the reviews for the “ Critic;” I believe she 
can write an awfully slashing review.’ 

Carrington shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. 

‘I have always considered ‘* Kismet’s” articles singularly weak, 
and written inthe worst possible taste. As for reviewing, a woman 
is incapable of doing it. Consider her phrenological organs, and 
you will find the bump of criticism very poorly developed, and the 
bump of justice conspicuous by its absence. Take my word for it, 
in ninety-niae cases out of a hundred a woman’s praise or blame 
springs from her private interests and animosities.’ 

Carrington had warmed to his subject ; his chair was comfort- 
able,and he lay back crossing his legs at so acute an angle as almost 
to obscure the light of his countenance. With his cigar between 
the second and third fingers of his right hand, he gradually 
emphasised his remarks, and with his left hand he pulled at his 
silky moustache. He was a little vain of his moustache and of his 
almond-shaped nails, and had a trick of constantly bringing them 
into juxtaposition. 

Owen sat listening with the expression of an affectionate dog 
on his gentlemanly countenance; two or three other members of 
the Carrington coterie had gathered round; at every pause of the 
melodious discourse they signified their enthusiastic assent. All 
this was very gratifying to John Carrington. Having completely 
annihilated the pretensions of woman, he passed on to less vexed 
questions; refreshed his hearers with denunciations of the Liberal 
Government ; propounded some very drastic measures for Ireland, 
and predicted various misfortunes for various European Powers ; 
finally, being in a very radiant humour indeed, he offered to 
accompany Owen to Lady Watson’s on the condition that he 
should not be introduced to Mrs. Gribble until he should first 
have an opportunity of observing her from a distance. For it is 
needless to say that Carrington had only to see a woman at fifty 
paces to sum her up accurately and ticket her accordingly. 

However, when Thursday came, the vane of his feelings had 
veered back again from geniality to misgiving. He was suffering 
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a little from his digestion, for even clever young men like John 
Carrington do sometimes suffer from that unromantic cause. 
Owen was greatly disappointed; he had told several people 
Carrington was to be at Lady Watson’s, and he wanted his friend 
to shine his best and brightest among the celebrities he should 
meet there. 

During the drive from Westminster to Park Street, Carrington 
was distinctly sardonic, and it required all Owen's buoyancy of 
temper to bear up against his crushing remarks on the folly of 
spending an evening in hot ill-ventilated rooms watching the antics 
of a vacuous crowd. 

The Watsons possessed one of the most free-and-easy, untidy, 
incongruous households in London. From the little old grey-headed 
scholarly master down to the youngest kitchen wench, one and all 
seemed bent on enjoying life to the utmost in his or her own 
fashion. The servants were Irish, because Lady Watson declared 
she must have warm-hearted people about her. Certainly her own 
heart was as warm as her face was pretty and her manner imper- 
fect. She filled her rooms with well-known people, and then 
perhaps danced the whole evening with a nobody, or flirted con- 
spicuously with the last tall helpless nephew who claimed her 
husband’s protection and hospitality. 

People came to the Watsons’ in search of conversation, supper, 
and amusement, and it was their own fault if they failed in the 
quest. The young hostess, gorgeously arrayed, did the honours of 
the drawing-rooms, while Sir Henry would entertain the more 
Bohemian section of their visitors downstairs. 

It was here, in the hall, that Carrington and Owen found him, 
sitting on the low wide-topped pillar which terminated the stair- 
rail, and smoking a pipe. He wore his velvet working-coat, and a 
faded crimson fez on the top of his head. 

‘I am Diogenes,’ said the old man grimly as the two friends 
shook hands with him. ‘Iam waiting to meet one sensible man 
who will come and have a gossip in my room instead of going up 
yonder ’"—he jerked his thumb upwards—‘ but I seem likely to 
wait, unless you, Mr. Carrington, consider yourself sensible ?’ 

‘Oh! he must come up first and speak to Lady Watson,’ inter- 
posed Owen; ‘when you once get hold of a fellow you don't let him 
go again, Sir Henry.’ 

‘And she doesn’t seem to let them go again either,’ said the 
host, sucking away at his pipe, ‘ there have been a good many gone 
up but very few come down. However, be off with you; I suppose 
what brain you have is in your heels.’ 

Carrington followed Owen with a haughty frown at this impu- 
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tation ; but to frown as you walk up a staircase can obviously have 
little effect on a man sitting at the bottom. From the stairhead 
was wafted towards them the fragrance of many flowers, and the 
subdued sounds of music, and talking, and laughter; they found 
themselves in a gallery hung with pictures, and through two 
arched doorways, one straight in front and one on the left, they 
looked into a long vista of brilliantly lighted rooms, 

‘ This way, Carrington ; that is Lady Watson in pink, isn’t it ? 
Yes; no, it’s Mrs. Banks of the Anti-Sanitary Organisation.’ 

Owen led the way, being more an habitué of the house than 
his friend. He sought vainly over the shoulders of the crowd for 
his little hostess. ‘I suppose we must make the tour,’ he said, 
‘and trust to find her farther on.’ 

Carrington was in no hurry to find Lady Watson. He did not 
admire her as Owen did. He considered her too fond of thrusting 
her pretty finger into every pie, social and political. He feared 
she might again give him her ‘ views,’ as she had done once before, 
in a manner which had proved exceedingly trying to his nerves 
and his civility. 

‘What an extraordinary set of people one meets here!’ cried 
Owen; ‘look at that dark woman with the eye-glasses, how oddly 
she springs about—who can she be?’ (*‘ An authoress!’ suggests 
Carrington) ; ‘and there is old Linscott—how red his face has 
grown! they say he is awfully gone on the last fair client he intro- 
duced to Sir James; those timid fawn-eyed little girls in pink 
sashes are probably some of Lady’ Watson’s school friends, She 
is so good-natured, she invites every one she meets, but once here 
she does not seem to trouble herself much about them.’ 

Owen interrupted himself with animation. 

‘Oh! there is Miss Chapple! do excuse mea moment. I must 
go over and speak to her; such an extremely nice girl!’ 

Carrington watehed his progress through the rooms with a 
superior smile; his friend was always in bondage to some extremely 
nice girl or other; as the couple passed out together to the 
large and dimly-lighted balcony overlooking the Park, he indulged 
in sundry moral reflections on the predilection of even the legal 
mind for the sweets of flirtation. He turned, and encountered his 
hostess making a sort of triumphal procession with half a dozen 
men on either side of her. The voluminous folds of her satin train 
were bundled up over one arm, and wherever roses could be placed 
about her small person there they were placed. The scent was 
rather overpowering. 

‘ Well, Mr. Carrington,’ she began, ‘I am glad to see you at 

last; I have just met your friend, but I only spoke to him a 
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moment, I was glad to see he was better engaged. It’s quite an 
age since you have been here; I suppose you think I am too frivo- 
lous, but I am not at all—I have been getting by heart ever so 
many legal terms, trover and replevin and rubbish of that sort, 
just to please you! Serjeant Linscott is giving me lessons, aren’t 
you, Serjeant ? Why, where is he?’ She gavea little scream, and 
looked about with restless laughing eyes. ‘ Oh! I do declare there 
are the Hepton-Skipworths! Henry told me to be very civil to 
them ; I am sorry to leave you, Mr. Carrington, but duty compels 
me. Now do stand back, please !’ 

Her cavaliers hastily fell away, she let down her train and gave 
it a little shake which sent it spreading far on the carpet behind 
her, and then tripped smilingly off in the direction of the new- 
comers. 

For some time after that Carrington lounged in dignified 
solitude through the midst of a crowd which every moment grew 
denser. He exchanged nods with several men he knew, but he 
came across no one he chose to consort with. He began to feel a 
little sore at Owen’s prolonged absence. He found himself once 
more in the picture-gallery, and here, while in bored contemplation 
of a modern master, and enduring as best he could the jostling of 
the perpetually passing guests, he was addressed by a small voice 
plaintively begging him to move. 

‘You are standing on my frock!’ said this voice. 

Looking down he perceived a diminutive young person sitting 
on an ottoman by his elbow. He moved abruptly, at the same 
moment heard a disagreeable rent, and found his foot entangled in 
loops of frail lace which had just parted company with the bottom 
flounce of the young lady’s rather dirty white gown. Carrington 
began to utter the apologies of an intensely injured man. 

‘It’s no matter,’ said the girl indifferently, ‘ everybody tears 
me. This is the third time this evening. Have youa pin? Well, 
a penknife? and I'll just cut off the ends.’ 

But Carrington having neither article, she sacrificed a crumpled 
artificial rose at her bosom, and with the pin thus obtained pro- 
ceeded to repair her skirt very much to her own satisfaction and 
Carrington’s contemptuous pity. ‘Imagine going about all rags 
and tatters!’ was his inward comment; an ungenerous senti- 
ment, considering he had just added to the young lady’s dishevel- 
ment. 

‘It’s rather dull, don’t you think?’ she said, looking up from 
her task ; she was fastening her artificial rose to the ribbon of her 
fan. 

‘Is anything so dull as amusement?’ replied Carrington 
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loftily. He had been feeling, as we know, extremely dull, but of 
course would not admit it to this little schoolgirl. 

She looked up at him with blue wide-open eyes. Her closely 
curled hair looked like a little flaxen cap around her innocent 
face. 

‘It certainly cannot be very amusing to come to a party and 
stare at a picture,’ said she meditatively. 

‘Nor to come to a party and sit all alone on an ottoman!’ 
said he with asperity. The gallery was for the moment nearly 
empty of people, Carrington and the young lady had their corner 
of it quite to themselves. He wondered that she should be there 
alone, like a waif thrown up by the tide. From her youthful 
air he could almost have supposed that this was her first début in 
society ; but no, her torn and crumpled gown had evidently seen 
service before that evening. At the same time her very un- 
sophisticated manner convinced him that she was some childish 
friend of Lady Watson’s, who indeed, so far as years went, was little 
more than a child herself. 

The girl took his asperity very good-humouredly. 

‘ Well, I am not alone now,’ she said, making room for him on 
the ottoman beside her; ‘ you will stay and talk to me?’ 

‘Ah! you think Providence intends us to amuse each other ?’ 
He looked down on her with languid condescension, and she 
returned his gaze with candid pleasure. 

He offered her his arm. ‘ Let us go into the conservatory,’ 
he suggested, ¢ you will find it pleasanter than this.’ 

He did not care to be seen talking with so undoubted a ‘ daisy,’ 
but thought her friendly advances would help to pass the time 
until Owen chose to turn up again. A wave of resentment against 
Owen crossed his mind: he was probably enjoying himself vastly 
with the lovely Miss Chapple. 

‘ The fact is,’ Carrington said aloud, rather @ propos of his own 
thoughts than of his companion, ‘I consider I was brought here 
on false pretences. I came to see the celebrated Mrs. Gribble, 
and I have not seen her yet.’ 

‘Mra. Gribble! why, she is the authoress !’ this, in awe-struck 
tones. 

Carrington was amused at her naiveté. 

‘Yes!’ he said, ‘the famous authoress! I suppose you have 
never seen her ?’ 

‘No, but I have read her books, said the lady, fanning herself. 
Carrington had placed her in a low chair, and had found another 
more especially comfortable one for himself. He lay back nursing 
his right knee, in an attitude graceful, no doubt, but more in- 
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dicative of ease than of deference. Naturally one need not be 
very punctilious with a little girl who has lost her chaperon, 
and dispenses so completely with the safeguard of an intro- 
duction. 

‘And I suppose you think this Mrs. Gribble’s novels very 
clever and dashing, and all that sort of thing?’ he continued in 
his slightly contemptuous manner. 

‘ Yes—no—I don’t know!’ she said, blushing at the presumption 
of giving her opinion on so very exalted a personage ; ‘ what do 
you think ?’ 

‘I am afraid I shall shock you dreadfully when I tell you that 
I think her novels very great trash indeed. I have not read them 
all, he admitted candidly, ‘but such as I have looked into 
are distinctly poor, exaggerated, and untrue to nature.’ 

He paused, gratified to observe the impression he was making 
on his companion. 

‘Are they really so bad ?’ she asked regretfully ; ‘I am sure I 
have heard some people call them lovely.’ 

Carrington saw an opportunity of leading one erring young 
mind back to the things worthy of admiration in literature. 

‘Her novels, he said with calm decision, ‘are ill composed. 
Now, a novel should be cast on one of three lines, the Passionate, 
the Humorous, or the Heroic ; you will easily understand that a 
woman can never rise to the heights of Passion, is incapable of 
Humour, and from the very fact of being a woman is debarred from 
all knowledge of the Heroic or adventurous style. Not but that 
Mrs. Gribble is sometimes exceedingly funny too in an unconscious 
way. In her descriptions of field sports she falls into the most 
laughable blunders. I remember she somewhere gives a descrip- 
tion of cub-hunting which for gross absurdity and crass ignorance 
beats anything I have ever read.’ 

Carrington laughed at the recollection, and proceeded to give 
his little companion a scathing demonstration of the errors, tech- 
nical and otherwise, into which the unwary lady had fallen. 

The young girl was greatly interested. She fixed her bright 
eyes on his face, and seemed to hang on every word which fell 
from his lips; her two little hands holding her fan forgot to wave 
it; although he was talking somewhat over her head, she evinced 
all the delight of the very youthful female at receiving the dis- 
course of a clever man. 

Carrington looked back at her through handsome half-shut 
eyes; he smiled, really pleased with her eagerness; his hand 
travelled down from his knee to his silken sock, which he clasped 
earessingly ; he almost wished he were the brother of this little 
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girl in dirty white, her gentle malleable spirit seemed capable of 
being trained to minister worthily to man. 

‘The woman of the nineteenth century,’ he continued, ‘ has 
invaded literature as she has invaded every other profession ; we 
have now lady lawyers, lady doctors, lady members of the School 
Board, and we are threatened with lady parsons! You may not 
credit it, but among my friends I am accounted something of a 
mysogynist. If I am a mysogynist, it is because the woman of 
to-day differs so widely from the woman of my ideal. The gentle, 
tender, modest woman of the past exists no longer, or rather I have 
never been fortunate enough to meet her until this evening. Do 
you know,’ asked Carrington, leaning forward, ‘what I consider 
one of the best things in a woman? It is the art of being a good 
listener.’ 

‘There is no merit in listening well to a good talker, said the 
girl, smiling. 

He approved of her readiness. 

‘Yes,’ he continued, ‘ appreciativeness is the best gift fora 
woman. She should be able to understand a man’s projects, sym- 
pathise in his ambition, rejoice in his success, and console him in 
his trials. Such were the women of old, moving silently in the 
shadow of the home. They were seen neither in the pulpit nor 
the market-place’ (here he was slightly carried away by his own 
eloquence, or he would have remembered that a good housewife 
should be frequently seen in the market-place) ; ‘ such are not the 
women of our times—the form is left, but the beautiful soul has 
fled for ever!’ 

‘IT am so sorry!’ said the girl, almost tearfully ; ‘do try not to 
mind so much! could not we talk of something else? Man, for 
instance ?’ 

Carrington laughed. ‘After all, I am afraid man is a de- 
generate creature too; what do you think of him?’ 

‘I know what I think of you, anyway,’ she said with childish 
candour. 

‘A very rapid young lady, certainly!’ thought Carrington, as 
he advanced his chair nearer to hers. 

‘Do tell me what you think of me ?’ said he, bending over her, 
and examining the downy contour of her cheek, and the little 
dimple in her chin. ‘No? well; promise you will not forget me 
after to-night ?’ 

She looked troubled. ‘I don’t even know your name!’ she 
murmured. 

He told her his name, ‘ John Carrington,’ with such an air as 
one would confess to being a Guelph or Bourbon. 
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‘ Carrington,’ she repeated, ‘I knew some people of that name 
once.’ 

‘We are the Derbyshire Carringtons,’ he said loftily. 

‘Oh; then I suppose you are no connection. Those I knew 
came from Camberwell.’ 

He drew back slightly disgusted. The perfect woman ought 
to have some knowledge of pedigree and county families. 

At that moment a tall bearded man passing along the gallery 
caught sight of them in their retreat and came towards them, 
pushing his way through the flowers and scattering leaf and petal 
on the ground. He addressed himself to the young lady in an 
injured, yet affectionate manner. 

‘Well! this is a nice trick to have played us!’ he began, 
‘may I inquire how long you have been hiding yourself away like 
this ?’ 

Carrington gave the intruder a supercilious stare, but the 
latter seemed quite unconscious of his presence. 

The lady rose, and Carrington did likewise. She touched his 
coat-sleeve with her shut fan. ‘ Good-night!’ said she playfully. 
She had taken the stranger’s arm and was being rapidly dragged 
from the conservatory. 

‘It is very unfair to leave me like this,’ said Carrington. 

She leaned back her head, and, making a screen with her fan, 
whispered behind it in regretful accents,— 

‘ Papa! can’t help myself! good-bye!’ 

Her singular eyes flashed at him a moment before she dis- 
appeared behind the portiére. 

‘What a stupid evening !’ was Carrington’s graceless comment, 
as he set out on a search for Owen. In the small drawing-room 
he found his hostess vigorously discussing theology with the 
latest disciple of atheism. Her immense train was again rolled 
round her arm, and Carrington wondered what possible pleasure 
she could find in such an impediment. 

‘Do come here!’ she cried to him, ‘I have scarcely seen you 
at all. I want to introduce you to a delicious girl. I want to 
make yeu devoted. It will improve you ever so much!’ 

‘If you have failed to make me devoted, which I deny, the 
most delicious girl in the world could not do it.’ 

His words were pretty, but his tone and bearing as he took 
leave of her distilled the faintest possible aroma of contempt. 

At the top of the stairs he met Owen coming up. Owen 
seemed in very good spirits. 

‘Miss Chapple has proved kind?’ inquired his friend sar- 
donically. 
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‘She is a charming girl,’ said Owen with conviction, ‘I have 
just taken her down to her carriage ; she introduced me to her 
mother, a most delightful woman. And now I have come to look 
for you; Mrs. Gribble is come, she is downstairs in old Watson’s 
room with a lot of fellows. They seem to be having a good time 
from the noise they are making.’ 

The two friends went down. Owen led the way into a large 
library on one side of the hall, dimly lighted by a swinging lamp. 
Opening out of this room was a smaller one, brilliantly illuminated 
with many candles. Through the looped-up portiére were seen 
the backs of some twenty men or so, sitting or standing around 
the table. They were all smoking, and filmy wreaths of smoke 
floated in circlets above their heads. From the depths of his 
armchair Sir Henry sucked at his meerschaum and gurgled with 
delight. On the table stood champagne and glasses, and on one 
corner, facing the men and the library, sat a woman in white. 
Her feet rested on an empty chair and she held a cigarette between 
her fingers. She was discoursing volubly, and every now and 
then her hearers exploded with merriment. 

‘ There are three situations in which the woman may minister 
worthily to the man,’ she declared in tones of mellifiuous arro- 
gance, ‘as wet nurse, as dry nurse, as sick nurse; in all other 
walks and callings she displays her crass ignorance and incom- 
petency. Asa general rule we may lay it down that a woman is 
unfit for every remunerative calling.” The speaker pushed her 
short hair back from her eyes and displayed a broad well-shaped 
forehead. With one pretty hand she nursed a pretty ankle, with 
the other she emphasised her well-balanced phrases. 

‘The woman at her best is a clinging chameleon-like creature 
who takes all her colour from the man she leans on; at her worst, 
a bold-faced literary hack, who chews tobacco, and writes news- 
paper articles.’ 

Great applause, especially from a big black-bearded man who 
leant against the wall. 

Carrington gazed at the scene in dumb confusion; a sort of 
premonitory shiver of the truth was stealing down his spinal cord— 
a harrowing suspicion forced itself on his mind that the easy 
attitude, the mellifluous drawl, were in some manner connected 

with himself. 

‘Is that woman Mrs. Gribble?’ he asked vacantly, and Owen 
told him ‘yes.’ 

¢ And that man there with the black beard, is he her father ?’ 

‘Her father!’ said Owen, laughing, ‘why, it’s Rankin, her editor; 
—of the “ Piccadilly,” you know!’ 
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Carrington felt quite helpless. Mrs. Gribble’s bright eyes 
roving round encountered his, as he stood between the curtains of 
the doorway, all the light of all the candles shining on his bald 
head. She sprang to her feet on the chair, and fondled an imagi- 
nary moustache with an air of easy condescension. 

‘The grand old women of the past, content to sit sewing in the 
shadows of their silent homes, have been superseded by a shrieking 
sisterhood, who declaim on the housetops, and gyrate in the market- 
places. But even thus the degradation of woman would not be 
complete, but for the opportunity offered her in the field of fiction. 
Here you may meet with every instance of depraved taste and pre- 
sumptuous ignorance. As a subtle thinker of our times has observed, 
“ Fiction is written by ladies—for ladies’-maids ”!’ 

The repetition of this phrase was significant to Carrington ; he 
was sure he had never used it in Mrs. Gribble’s hearing. This, 
then, was not a mere turning the tables on him for his recent be- 
haviour, so much as a settling up of old scores for the gratifica- 
tion of his enemies. For although I have only mentioned his 
friends, Carrington, like all great souls, had his enemies also; 
men who disputed his supremacy, and ridiculed his affectations. 
He recognised several of these hostile critics among the shaking 
backs ranged before him. He would have given worlds to depart, 
but Mrs. Gribble’s eye held him spellbound. 

‘The other day,’ she continued remorselessly, with a super- 
cilious lifting of the eyebrow and a rapid movement of the hand as 
though turning over the leaves of some very indifferent publication, 
‘the other day I happened to open a novel written by a lady, who 
enjoys I believe a certain reputation ; I came across a description of 
cub-hunting > Here she lowered her eyes an instant in acknow- 
ledgment of the uproarious reception of her excellent mimicry ; 
in that instant Carrington regained his freedom. He stepped 
briskly behind the curtain, and his hands trembled with an insane 
desire to knock somebody down. Owen being in the way, his 
wrath exploded over him. 

‘Confound you! what the devil did you mean by bringing me 
here ?’ he asked savagely, and the laughter from the next room 
mingled with the anger of his voice. He strode into the hall, and 
obtaining his coat went out into the street. Owen followed in 
amazement. 

‘What have I done?’ he demanded anxiously. 

Carrington at first maintained a black silence, but suddenly 
stopped beneath a lamp-post and explained. 

‘That woman, Mrs. Gribble, is the girl I have been talking to 
the whole evening !’ | 
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Owen looked more bewildered than ever. 

‘Well?’ 

‘ And—and—don’t you see she was amusing all those cursed 
fools by laughing at me ?’ 

The two men stared in each other's faces. 

‘It is too bad of you, Owen, to get me into such a beastly 
mess—I suppose there will be some abominable portrait of me in 
next week’s “ Piccadilly ”!” 

He ground his teeth anew at this cheering prospect, and that 
night the friends parted for the first time since their acquaintance 
on very uncomfortable terms. 

But, as it happened, Carrington was never gibbeted among 
the ‘ Representative Men ;’ either he was not sufficiently impor- 
tant, or else ‘ Kismet’ thought she had punished him enough. 
And—for even an intolerably conceited young man like poor 
Carrington may possess some compensating virtues—as he was 
really a sweet-tempered fellow, he knew how to forgive and forget. 
I have heard that he and Mrs. Gribble became good friends in after 
years, and though he could never be brought to renounce his 
theories concerning the majority of womankind, he has been heard 
to admit that a very superior woman might ona push equal in 
brain-power an average man. 

BYRNE DARCY. 
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Che Duel. 


A GOLDEN wreath for his dower, 
A dog’s low wail for his dirge, 
The lord that never would cower, 
The thrall that knew no scourge : 
Is there better than love and flower 


Could hide the precipice’ verge ? 


Ay, she was fair—who doubts it ? 
As fair as a man might win! 

But hell has power and flouts it 
When love is in league with sin: 

Sin mends the garb and clouts it, 


Though the woof be never so thin! 


He lies on his back ’mid the flowers, 
His dog howls over his breast : 

They will rise to the summer showers, 
But he no more from his rest ; 

She smiles in her sin-bought bowers :— 
Perhaps it is all for the best ! 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 





Lover and Friend. 


I. 


Tue little copse of ash and elm which enclosed three sides of 
Laburnum Villa forbore the faintest rustle, and its feathered 
tenants dazed silent in the noontide heat. Save for the indistinct 
but ceaseless hum of the great town, whose smoke-pall was visible 
from the windows looking over the open space of field and meadow, 
the silence would have been complete, and that was so faint it 
might have been the murmur of the flies which wheeled about the 
sun-deluged flowers that fringed the lawn. 

Mr. Edward Parton, rubicund of visage, silvery of hair and 
whisker, and redundant of waistcoat, dazed tranquilly upon the 
balcony, at peace with all mankind, and took his ease with dignity. 
Most people, seeing him, would have gone upon their way with an 
additional reason to rejoice, so restful and contented was his atti- 
tude, as he swung rhythmically in his light cane seat, and curled 
his hand with instinctive affection about a tall glass on the table 
before him. Presently the cadenced oscillation of the chair died 
off, and the cigar whose whiffs had kept time with its motion 
drooped suddenly, and Mr. Parton fell asleep. At that exact 
moment, a young man emerging from the shadow of the encircling 
trees caught sight of the recumbent figure, and retreated quickly. 
He was a young man who in a city street would have been passed 
over without a second glance; but his presence in this tranquil 
spot made him interesting by contrast, he was so totally out of 
keeping with his surroundings. He was attired in a tall hat, 
which had once been white; surrounded by a broad band, which 
had once been black; a variegated necktie; a tattered coat of 
bottle green ; a pair of excruciatingly tight corduroys, which made 
the legs of a sympathetic beholder ache to look upon; blucher 
boots innocent of blacking; and no visible linen. His facial ex- 
pression was a peculiar mixture of cunning, self-satisfaction, and 
misease ; and after a minute spent in his near neighbourhood one 
became conscious of gin, tobacco, onions, and stables, without 
seeing any. After a quick glance about him, which took in the 
details of his surroundings, he retired again, and bestowed himself 
upon a convenient tree stump behind a belt of rhododendron 
bushes. 

Enter from the house Miss Mary Parton, armed with a camp 
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stool and a novel. Declining to garble charms I am powerless 
to describe, I will content myself and irritate my readers with the 
statement that she was nineteen years of age, a trifle over five feet 
in height, and tyrannously pretty. In attitude and expression 
native vivacity struggled with momentary languor. Looking round 
for a convenient place whereon to pitch her camp stool, she became 
aware of the paternal presence. After a short search she found a 
diminutive pebble, which, though dismissed from a female hand, 
hit its mark by some strange fortuity. Miss Parton dodged below 
the balcony, and her father, after an inarticulate grunt, settled 
himself anew, and accompanied his continued slumbers with a 
murmurous bass. After this concession to feminine frivolity she 
settled herself to the perusal of her novel with a business-like 
aspect almost amounting to severity, and had read at least half a 
page before she yawned. For how long a time feminine resolution 
would have combated literary incapability unaided is doubtful, but 
the yawn was scarcely performed before Miss Parton resumed her 
perusal of the novel with redoubled ardour, as two young men 
came upon the lawn from the road. 

The contrast between the newcomers was so strong as to amount 
to picturesque. They might have passed as an allegorical group 
of Art and Labour. The first was a slim young fellow of graceful 
figure and handsome face. He wore his hair considerably longer 
than the prevailing fashion, which condemns the British gentleman 
to the aspect of a newly released convict, permits; and he carried 
a porte-couleur strapped knapsack fashion over a well worn velvet 
jacket, and had a sketch block in his hand. The young man’s air 
was delusive, somehow. His dress was seedy, but, unless closely 
inspected, did not seem so. His face, too, was disappointing on 
long acquaintance. Young as he was, there were bluish marks 
beneath the eyes, and a prophecy of crow’s feet at the corners. His 
companion, of about the same age, was shorter and broader built. 
He had grey eyes, which meant resolution, and a nose which com- 
bined the contradictory elements of pugnacity and good temper. 
He was dressed in an oil-smeared suit of fustian, and a shapeless 
felt hat sat on his short brown hair. They both paused before 
Miss Parton, and the artistic one saluted her with a sweeping 
motion of his wide-brimmed sombrero, impregnated with the delu- 
sive aspect of prosperity worn by its owner. 

‘Good day, Harry,’ said Miss Parton cordially. Then, coldly, 
‘Good day, Mr. Brookes.’ 

The fustian-clad young gentleman addressed as Mr. Brookes 
nodded dismally in answer to the salutation, and took his way into 
the house; looking, as he felt, unhappy. After a short interview 
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with Mr, Parton on the balcony, and the delivery of some papers 
which the old gentleman began to peruse with obvious interest, he 
emerged again, and went away in silence. 

*Hillo!’ said the artistic Harry. ‘ What’s the matter with 
Jack ?’ 

Miss Parton, by a simultaneous closing of the eyes and pressing 
of the lips, expressed at once scorn for the departed Brookes and 
distaste for explanation. So Harry took his seat upon the grass 
before her, and sought other themes. 

Now the distaste for explanation conveyed by Miss Parton’s 
pantomime was as real as the scorn also expressed by the same 
means was false. There was really very little to explain, and 
what little there was did not increase the young lady’s satisfaction 
with herself. She had taken the immemorial privilege of all 
pretty girls to quarrel with her sweetheart. The grounds of 
quarrel were so vague that she herself had but very undefined 
ideas respecting them. What will not lovers quarrel over? Five 
minutes’ delay in the fulfilment of an appointment, the colour of 
a dress, trifles lighter than a feather, have caused very genuine 
heart-aches, many a time, and will cause them again. And now, 
Jack had left her, thinking her heartless and capricious, and she 
silently endorsed his opinion, and hated herself vehemently. She 
felt as if she would have liked to box Harry’s ears, as he lay and 
chattered at her feet; and found ground for a new indictment 
against herself in the wish. She was becoming odious, and would 
make everybody hate her unless she governed her unruly temper. 
So by way of self-punishment for having unjustly snubbed her 
lover, she made herself. particularly amiable to his rival. That 
was not perhaps strict logical justice; but then, strict logical 
justice is not the feminine strong point. She had liked Harry well 
enough until now, and his chatter had always been amusing to her, 
but now she loathed him as she sat and smiled at him. So he 
passed an elysian hour, rendered doubly sweet by the vision of 
many such to be passed in the future. The bétise of his rival, in 
accepting his snubbing so patiently, amused him. Things looked 
bright to the delusive young Bohemian. Though perhaps, had he 
been aware of the concealed eye which watched his every movement 
from behind the rhododendron bush, he might have felt less 
happy. 

‘Ah! Morton, my boy,’ said Mr. Parton, sauntering on to the 
lawn and stretching himself. ‘ Fine day.’ 

‘ Glorious,’ responded Harry. 

‘ Been sketching, I see.’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered the artist, handing up his sketch block. ‘ Just 
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a little thing. It'll come very prettily, I think, about eighteen 
by twelve.’ 

‘Hum! Yes. Augh—h—h! Stay and dine to-day ?’ 

‘ With pleasure.’ 

‘It’s time you were off, isn’t it, Polly?’ asked her father. 
¢ Your aunt will be expecting you.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ said the girl listlessly. ‘I don’t think I 
shall go.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said the old gentleman. ‘You must. I promised 
that you should. Come, go and dress, there’s a good girl.’ 

Mary rose with something like a sigh, and went indoors. 

‘See you at dinner, I suppose?’ said her father, preparing to 
follow. 

‘By Jove, sir, said the young man with sudden confused 
vivacity ; ‘how stupid of me! I must ask you to excuse me, 
sir, tc-day. I have an appointment. I had really forgotten all 
about it.’ 

‘You young people never know your own minds for five minutes 
together,’ growled the old man. He liked Harry, and was vexed 
to lose his company at dinner. But he went back into the house 
with a farewell nod, as blind as old age usually is to the transparent 
pretences of youth. Harry picked up his sketch block, lit his pipe, 
and went off, humming a cheerful tune. But as he turned the 
corner of the little copse the tune stopped with ludicrous sudden- 
ness, as its performer felt a hand upon his shoulder. He turned, 
and beheld the seedy man in the white hat. 

‘The devil!’ said Mr. Henry Morton. 

And at that exact moment, John Brookes, disconsolately 
wandering in lover-like meditation, came round the corner of the 
lane, and witnessed this affecting recognition. Neither the seedy 
man nor Morton saw him; but he saw both, and stood still, surprise 
legibly written on his face. 


II. 


‘WueErz is Mary to-night ?’ asked Jack, as he took his seat at 
the dining-table. He had cast his fustian, and was habited in the 
everyday costume of a British gentleman. 

‘She has gone down to her aunt’s. You had better go over a 
little later and bring her home.’ 

Jack nodded, and attacked his dinner with a great show of 
appetite, but ate little, and responded with evident lack of interest 
to Mr. Parton’s conversational advances. Somewhat to his own 
surprise, Morton’s encounter with the seedy man in the lane was 
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stranger in his thoughts than his sweetheart’s unaccountable 

obduracy. The glimpse he had caught, though a short one, had 
impressed him strongly. There had been an obvious fear in 
Morton’s face, and a leering triumph in the regard of his com- 
panion which puzzled and perturbed the mind of the witness of 
their meeting. He grew almost angry at the persistency with 
which the little scene returned again and again to his thoughts. 

‘You seem a little out of sorts, Jack,’ said Mr. Parton. 

*‘N—no; I don’t know that I am,’ answered the young 
fellow. 

‘Fill your glass and pass the decanter, and I'll tell you some- 
thing to improve your spirits.’ 

Jack obeyed. ‘ Well?’ he asked, when the elder man had 
drained his glass. 

‘The Governor of Terra del Perro has accepted our estimate 
for the Irrigation Scheme.’ 

‘Bravo!’ cried Jack, roused from his brooding state by the 
intelligence. ‘Parton and Co. for ever !’ 

‘I don’t know,’ continued the elder man, ‘ that the profit will 
be much, but the kudos will be considerable, and I’m very glad 
we've got it.’ 

‘Who's going out ?’ asked Jack. 

‘I was thinking,’ said Mr. Parton slowly, ‘ of sending you.’ 

‘Me?’ cried the young man. There was both surprise and 
pleasure in his tone, but there was also something which was 
neither of the two. 

‘Yes ; you’re young, perhaps, to be trusted with such an affair ; 
but, unless I went myself, I don’t know where I could find a better 
man.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Jack cordially. 

‘It would be the making of you,’ continued the elder man. 
‘You would get a couple of years of such practical experience as 
you could not get elsewhere. It’li be no child’s play, mind you. 
I was out there in 56, when the Irrigation question was first 
started, and I never saw a more heart-breaking country in my life. 
You must study my notes, they will be of great service to you; 
and I’d advise you to give some of your time to learning Spanish. 
There’s no hurry. You won’t want to start for a month, and you 
ought to know enough for all practical purposes in that time. 
What’s the matter with you, man?’ he asked suddenly, for Jack’s 
countenance had darkened again. 

‘I’m very much obliged to you, sir; very deeply flattered by 
your confidence,’ said Jack, with a sudden air of desperation ; ‘ but 
I can’t accept it until I’ve asked Mary.’ 
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‘Mary!’ repeated Mr. Parton, with a bewildered face. * What 
on earth has Mary to do with it ?’ 

Jack blushed a fiery red. Mr. Parton, after looking at him in 
blank amazement for a minute, leaned suddenly back in his chair, 
and laughed until his complexion rivalled his companion’s. 

‘You young villain!’ he panted, when his laugh was over. 
‘How you startled me! You'd better be less abrupt with Mary. 
Though I dare say,’ he continued, with another chuckle, ‘ she’ll be 
better prepared than I was.’ 

‘ [—I haven’t said anything to her yet,’ said Jack. ‘ That is, 
nothing definite; but F 

‘But you think she understands you,eh? The young slyboots! 
To think of this going on under my very nose, and I to know 
nothing of it!’ He laughed again, and then, with a face of sudden 
gravity, held out his hand to the blushing youth, and gripped his, 
hard. ‘* You have my best wishes, my boy. She couldn’t have a 
better maa than my sister’s son.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Jack simply. 

‘I hope she’ll take you,’ said the old man. ‘ Though, if she 
does, you can’t take her—to Terra del Perro.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Why not? A nice honeymoon you’d have—twelve hours a day 
in the saddles, and a menu of fried pork and beans, alternating 
with biscuit and onions. A month of it would kill her.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ said Jack ruefully. 

‘Well, my boy,’ said Mr. Parton; ‘you have my full per- 
mission to try your luck, and my best wishes for your success. 
Matrimony or Irrigation, that’s the programme. Settle which it 
is to be, at your earliest convenience ; there’s no time to lose,’ said 
the man of business. 

Dinner proceeded to its close, and Jack shortly afterwards 
left the house to fulfil his duty in bringing Mary home. That 
duty looked pleasanter than it had seemed a little while ago. 
Mr. Parton’s cordial reception of his rather abrupt declaration 
had comforted the young fellow wonderfully, and he answered the 
evensong carolled by the birds in the trees and hedges about his 
path right jollily. The first faint shadow of the coming night 
was falling everywhere, like a fine rain of dust, and in the pale 
azure of the eastern sky glimmered one feeble star. The smoke- 
pall over the distant town was thinner now, and past the dull 
brown of its roofs and thread-fine chimney-stacks glowed the last 
gleam of sunset colour. Jack had little of the poetic element in 
his nature; but all men who love honestly are poets while love 
lasts, and perhaps his sentiments were none the less delicate and 
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beautiful because he made no effort to set them to the tune of 
rhyme. He strode on, filled with the calm of the evening, happy 
in his own thoughts, until, turning an abrupt corner of the road, 
he saw something before him which, at a blow, shattered that 
dream-palace his quick fancy had constructed, and left him home- 
less amid its scattered shards. Just within the shadow of an over- 
hanging tree stood Henry Morton, with Mary’s hand in his. And 
as Jack turned the corner of the road, their lips met in a kiss. 


‘I hope she will be happy.’ He could find no other words 
than these, as he sat, two hours later, on a stile, with the wide- 
spread summer night about him. They had almost lost their 
meaning to him, he had repeated them so often. ‘I hope she 
will be happy.’ His mind clung to this one phrase, and came back 
to it, after many aimless wanderings, with a strange persistence. 
The blow had struck him so suddenly in the height of his newborn 
hope and exultation that it had stunned him, and he kardly 
recognised its force. He felt as a man might in a dream, haunted 
by the dim foreboding of some great sorrow that awaited his 
awaking. ‘I hope she will be happy.’ 

His mind cleared a little as he walked homewards ; the physical 
exertion shook him out of his mazed state. He remembered 
Mr. Parton’s proposition at the dinner-table. Yes. He would 
goto Terra del Perro. There was no medicine, for a mind diseased 
as his was, like work. He had heard that often. He would go 
away, and work, and try to forget, and come back after his two 
years’ exile, strong enough to see his rival’s triumph without envy. 
And then, over and over again, the phrase drifted through his 
mind, ‘I hope she will be happy.’ 

As he left the stile, it began to rain in a feeble, half-hearted 
way, and before he reached the first line of scattered houses which 
lay upon the confines of the town, it poured down heavily. 
But he was only dimly conscious of the physical discomfort, 
though he was drenched to the skin, and walked on, noting 
nothing. 

‘Is that you, Mr. Brookes?’ called out a voice from the 
porch of one of the houses, as he passed it. Jack turned, and saw 
the fiery tip of a cigar gleaming through the rain. 

‘Yes,’ he answered; ‘whois it? Mr. Selwyn?’ 

‘Yes. Just come in for a minute, will you? I want to ask a 
question.’ 

Jack obeyed the invitation, and Mr. Selwyn led the way into 
a room on the ground floor. A heavy desk, littered with books 
and papers, was in the window niche; illuminated by the bright 
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light of a covered reading lamp, which left the rest of the room in 
heavy shadow, save for a circle of light upon the ceiling. 

‘Is that your writing?’ asked Mr. Selwyn, throwing a scrap 
of paper across the desk. 

Jack took it listlessly. It was a cheque on the firm of Parton 
and Co., payable to himself, and bearing his signature, ‘ John 
Brookes.’ ; 

‘Who presented it ?’ asked Jack. 

‘Young Morton.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Jack; ‘it’s all right. It’s my wiiting.’ It 
seemed to him as he said the words less as if he spoke them 
hurriedly than as if they were spoken by some invisible third 
party. 

‘All right,’ said Mr. Selwyn. ‘You don’t usually draw your 
cheques on blank paper, and Jones said something about the 
signature looking queer. I thought I’d ask, anyway.’ 

‘You cashed it, I suppose?’ Again Jack’s voice sounded strange 
in his own ears, and he was glad that his face was shaded from the 
banker’s eyes. 

‘Young Green cashed it. If you'll excuse me for advising 
you, I wouldn’t draw cheques on blank paper. It’s a bad plan. 
Forgery’s easy enough already, and that just makes child’s play 
of it.’ 

‘T’ll remember,’ said Jack. ‘Good night.’ 

‘What’s your hurry?’ asked the banker. ‘Sit down and 
have a cigar. No? It’s raining cats and dogs. You'd better 
take an umbrella. There are some in the hall. You can bring 
it over to-morrow to the bank.’ 

He thrust one into Jack’s passive hands, and the young fellow 
plunged out of the porch into the rain. 

‘Don’t you think it would be better if you opened it?’ 
inquired Mr. Selwyn with suave satire. But Jack made no reply, 
and when the banker reached the door his footsteps were already 
dying in the distance. 


III. 


AutaoucH Jack’s destination was Morton’s lodging, scarce 
distant from the banker’s house a mile, and though he started at a 
pace which would have covered the ground in ten minutes, it was 
fully an hour later when he appeared before his friend, his gar- 
ments streaming with rain, his face pallid, and the forgotten 
umbrella still folded in his hand. Abrupt as was his entrance 
into Morton’s sitting-room, the noise he made failed to awake its 
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occupant from the reverie in which he was plunged. The room 
was wildly disordered ; tables, chairs, and floor were littered with 
books, papers, and articles of apparel, and a half-packed port- 
manteau lay beside its owner on the floor. The door, escaping 
from Jack’s hand, closed with a crash, and Morton, springing to 
his feet, glared at him, like a man newly awakened from a heavy 
sleep. Jack’s pallor and wildness of expression were reflected in 
his own face as ina mirror. With a strong effort, he advanced to 
meet his visitor, with outstretched hand. 

‘Why, Jack! What on earth ?’ 

‘Stand off!’ said Jack. ‘Don’t touch me!’ 

The look of wild amazement and sorrow his face had worn till 
then had vanished, and given place to scorn and loathing. 
Morton, with one quick glance at him, fell back into his seat, 
and covered his face with his hands. There was such shame and 
fear in the action as made it a confession whose eloquence words 
could not have touched. 

‘Oh, Morton!’ Jack broke out, in pity as sudden as his 
scorn had been. ‘* Why, why, why didn’t you come to me?’ 

‘I wish I had,’ moaned Morton. ‘I wish to God I had!’ 

‘You must go away,’ said Jack. * You must go at once. Take 
such things as you want, and send for the rest later on. You 
can catch the mail. Parton knows nothing of it yet, and never 
shall if I can help it. Ill do that much for you. But if any 
other man had done it, if it had been my own brother, the law 
should take its course. But I can’t.—There, never mind that. 
Don’t thank me. Thank——thank God, that it was I, and 
nobody else, who found this out.’ 

‘Jack,’ broke out Morton, ‘you mustn’t go away thinking I 
meant to rob you. I swear to Heaven I never did. I'd have 
told you, and paid the money. I was so cornered I didn’t know 
which way to turn. I was ruined if I didn’t get it.’ 

‘I know,’ said Jack quietly. ‘Try and keep straight for the 
future. You will go to-night ?’ 

‘ie. 

‘One more word. Miss Parton hears no more of you.’ 

‘ Does—does she know ?’ 

‘No, no one knows but me. You promise ?’ 

‘I promise.’ 

‘I trust you. Good-bye. Remember.’ 

And so they parted. 

The rain had ceased as Jack came upon the street again, and 
a watery moon looked down upon his devious wanderings for the 
next hour. His mind was a chaos. The whole world seemed to 
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have crumbled, leaving him and his grief alone existing. Toone so 
honest and loyal as himself, Morton’s crime seemed doubly shame- 
ful. But he felt no sorrow for covering his retreat. The touch of 
Mary Parton’s lips sanctified even him. 

It was at a somewhat late hour that he entered Mr. Parton’s 
house, and took his way to the room in which his uncle sat alone. 

‘I accept your offer,’ he said, with no preface. ‘I will go to 
Terra del Perro.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘If you have no objection I will go to Liverpool to-morrow. 
There is nothing particular to keep me here, and—I should prefer 
to go.’ 

‘I am sorry, said Mr. Parton. ‘Iam very sorry, Jack.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Jack. ‘I can go, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes. But is it final? Couldn’t you try again?’ 

‘I don’t think it would be of any use,’ answered Jack forlornly. 
‘No. I shall go to-morrow by the 6°30. I'd rather not seo 
Mary just yet. And I want you to make me a promise. Add 
one more kindness to many, and please don’t say anything about 
this to her. Don’t mention it. If she asks where I am gone, 
you can tell her, of course. But don’t say anything more 
about it.’ 

The request in itself was characteristic enough of Jack, as Mr, 
Parton knew him, but its manner puzzled him. It seemed to 
hint at something hidden, something which Jack or Mary wished 
to conceal. However, he gave his promise, and his nephew rose 
from his seat. 

‘I shan’t see you again just yet, so I will say good-bye to you 
now. You might bring down Mary to see me off when I start.’ 

Mr. Parton nodded. 

‘I shall stay at the usual place, the Queen’s. Good-bye, sir; 
remember your promise.’ 

They shook hands sorrowfully ; and Jack went away, to spend 
half the night in packing, and the other half in a vain attempt to 
sleep. The future looked very bare and desolate. It was charac- 
teristic of him that he thought less of his own than of Mary’s. He 
thought sorrowfully of her bewilderment at Morton’s sudden dis- 
appearance, of her waiting in vain for any sign or nod from him. 

‘It will be better, at all events, than that she should know the 
truth.’ He found some little consolation in the thought. Why, 
since she could not love him, had she not at least found a worthier 
object? What a pitiful farce it all was! J.ife seemed a riddle 
without an answer, an endless, barren road, leading nowhere. 

He rose at six and made a miserable pretence at breakfasting, 
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after which he stole into the garden for a farewell glance at Mary’s 
window. Rendered doubly low-spirited by this lover-like perform- 
ance, he betook himself to the railway station, and embarked for 
Liverpool. Arrived there, he took his way through the crowded 
streets to the Queen’s Hotel. He had, luckily for himself, little 
of that morbid imagination which is oftenest found in men of the 
artistic temperament, and which causes those unfortunates who 
possess it to translate into their own mind their surroundings of the 
moment, but the bustle of the crowded thoroughfares jarred on 
him. To a man made egotistic by his own unsatisfied hunger 
(and all sick men are egotists, be their malady of the body or of 
the mind) there is something galling in the mere noise and motion 
of a great city, seeming, as it does, to say that the world goes on 
its way with absolute indifference to one’s fate, caring nothing for 
one’s despair or success. 

His gloomy thoughts were lightened by one reflection, in 
which a more selfish man than he would have found less comfort. 
Mary would never know the cause of Morton’s flight and silence. 
She would be sorrowful at first ; that was inevitable ; and Jack’s 
tender heart was wrung as he thought of her wonder and distress. 

Having supplemented his scanty breakfast by a luncheon 
almost as meagre, he went out again into the streets, and bent his 
steps towards the river, seeking to divert his mind from the gloomy 
train of thought into which it had fallen by watching the panorama 
of traffic about him. He made one or two fleeting acquaintances 
among the sea-going folk who lounged about the quays, freely 
criticising the various operations in process among the craft. He 
listened with a languid interest to an interminable account of the 
collision between the ‘ Lively Polly’ and the ‘ Fairy Queen, 
delivered on the edge of the dry dock by the captain of the last- 
named vessel, a picturesque old pirate in a tarry sweater and an 
impossible pair of trousers, who smelt like a rum cask and lied 
like a tombstone. Short as was their acquaintance, he developed 
quite a friendly interest in Jack, upon whom he bestowed the 
brevet rank of ‘Cap’en,’ and whose health he drank with a 
frequency which betrayed a recklessness of his own. 

Even disappointed lovers must dine, and Jack went back to 
the hotel, nursing his grief, which had little enough need of such 

treatment to keep it warm. In the entrance hall he was met by 
the porter. 

‘ Mr. Brookes ?’ the man inquired, with a finger at his fore- 

head. 

Jack confessed his identity. 

‘ Lady and gentleman to see you, sir.’ 
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‘Indeed?’ Jack’s heart began to beat thick. 
given?’ 

‘No,sir. Said they’d wait. Gentleman—stout, elderly gentle- 
man, sir—went out again. Lady’s in your sitting-room.’ 

‘Thank you.’ Jack mounted the stairs, with a pretty distinct 
foreboding as to who the visitor might be, and with something 


which he strove to think was a hope that his belief might be un- 
founded. 

‘Mary! This is a surprise.’ 

‘A greater surprise than pleasure, perhaps,’ said the young lady. 

‘TI didn’t say so,’ objected Jack. 

‘Perhaps you contented yourself with thinking it,’ answered 
Mary. ‘What do you mean by running away in this fashion, 
without so much as a word ?’ 

Jack muttered something about the importance of the business 
upon which he was engaged having left him no time for leave- 
taking. ‘I didn’t suppose that you’d care about being roused up 
at six o’clock in the morning to say good-bye to me,’ he added 
with a little bitterness. 

‘You've grown mightily humble on a sudden,’ retorted Miss 
Parton with vast sarcasm. 

Jack drummed a muffled tattoo on the mantelpiece with his 
fingers. 

‘One might think the plague had broken out at home,’ con- 
tinued Mary. ‘ Papa got a letter from Mr. Morton this morning. 
Such a letter, it took the two of us to make head or tail of it. 
He’s gone, too. Important business, of course.’ 

Her companion glanced at her quickly. What actresses women 
are! he thought. It was not twenty-four hours since—and she 
could speak of her lost lover in that tone. 

‘Gone? Morton gone? What do you mean?’ he asked, 
with an effort, remembering that he was supposed to be ignorant 
of the circumstances. 

‘T mean,’ said Mary, ‘that he is gone. And I think that, for 
politeness, you’re about a pair.’ 

Jack looked at her in amaze. She returned his regard by one 
in which wonder was expressed, and then suddenly blushed fiery 
red. 

‘I begin to think,’ said Jack slowly, ‘that I have made a 
mistake.’ He paused. ‘If I have not, this is the last word I shall 
ever speak about the matter.’ He paused again. Mary’s head 
was bent down, but her very neck was blushing. ‘I saw some- 
thing,’ he went on slowly still, ‘last night, in the lane.’ 

*I c-—-c—couldu’t help it,’ said Mary, all her fluency gone 
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suddenly. ‘He met me c—c—coming home, and he offered to 
see me home, and het—t—told me he 1—l—1l—loved me, and 
I told him he mustn’t, and he said he c—c—couldn’t help it, and 
I might as well tell him not to b—b—breathe. And, oh Jack! I 
c—c—couldn’t help feeling s—s—sorry for him, because I really 
did like him, and he spoke so nicely, and—and I think it was 
mean of you,’ she added in a sudden burst. 

A stout gentleman, with a florid countenance, entering the 
room a minute later, paused suddenly, and, adjusting his glasses 
on his nose, announced his presence by a sonorous ‘ Ahem!’ 

‘What may this mean?’ he inquired blandly. 

‘It means,’ said Jack, coming forward with his arm round 
Mary’s waist, ‘that I am not going to Terra del Perro after all.’ 
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Fsaline and FJ. 


I. 


Wet, Mademoiselle Isaline,’ I said, strolling out into the 
garden, ‘and who is the young cavalicr with the black mous- 
tache ?’ 

‘What, Monsieur,’ answered Isaline; ‘you have seen him? 
You have been watching from your window? We did not know 
you had returned from the Aiguille.’ 

‘Oh, yes, I've been back for more than an hour,’ I replied; 
‘the snow was so deep on the Col that I gave it up at last, and 
made up my mind not to try it without a guide.’ 

‘I am so vlad,’ Isaline said demurely. ‘I had such fears for 
Monsieur. The Aiguille is dangerous, though it isn’t very high, 
and I had been very distractedly anxious till Monsieur returned.’ 

‘ Thanks, Mademoiseile,’ I answered, with a little bow. ‘ Your 
solicitude for my safety flatters me immensely. But you haven't 
told me yet who is the gentleman with the black moustache.’ 

Isaline smiled. ‘ His name is M. Claude,’ she said; ‘ M. Claude 
Tirard, you know; but we don’t use surnames much among our- 
selves in the Pays de Vaud. He is the schoolmaster of the com- 
mune.’ 

‘M. Claude is a very happy man, then,’ I put in. ‘I envy 
his good fortune.’ 

Isaline blushed a pretty blush. ‘On the contrary,’ she an- 
swered, ‘he has just been declaring himself the most miserable of 
all mankind. He says his life is not worth having.’ 

‘They always say that under those peculiar circumstances,’ I 
said. ‘Believe me, Mademoiselle, there are a great many men 
who would be glad to exchange their own indifferently tolerable 
lot for M. Claude’s unendurable misery.’ 

Isaline said nothing, but she looked at me with a peculiar 
inquiring look, as if she would very much like to know exactly 
what I meant by it, and how much I meant it. 

And what did I mean by it? Not very much after all, I 
imagine; for when it comes to retrospect, which one of us is any 
good at analysing his own motives? The fact is, Isaline was a 
very pretty little girl, and I had nothing else to do, and I_might 
just as well make myself agreeable to her as gain the reputation 
of being a bear of an Englishman. Besides, if there was the safe- 
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guard of M. Claude, a real indigenous suitor, in the background, 
there wasn’t much danger of my polite attentions being misunder- 
stood. 

However, I haven’t yet told you how I came to find myself on the 
farm at Les Pentes at all. This, then, is how it all came about. 
T was sick of the Temple ; I had spent four or five briefless years in 
lounging about Brick Court and dropping in casually at important 
cases, just to let the world see I was the proud possessor of a well- 
curled wig ; but even a wig (which suits my complexion admirably ) 
palls after five years, and [ said to myself that I would really cut 
London altogether, and live upon my means somewhere on the 
Continent. Very small means, to be sure, but still enough to 
pull through upon in Switzerland or the Black Forest. So just 
by way of experiment as to how I liked it, I packed up my fishing- 
rod and my portmanteau (the first the most important), took the 
7°18 express from the Gare de Lyon for Geneva, and found myself 
next afternoon comfortably seated on the verandah of my favourite 
hotel at Vevay. The lake is delightful, that we all know; but I 
wanted to get somewhere where there was a little fishing; so I 
struck back at once into the mountain country round Chateau 
d’Oex and Les Avants, and came soon upon the exact thing I 
wanted at Les Pentes. 

Picture to yourself a great amphitheatre of open alp or moun- 
tain pasture in the foreground, with peaks covered by vivid green 
pines in the middle distance, and a background of pretty aiguilles, 
naked at their base, but clad near the summit with frozen masses 
of sparkling ice. Put into the midst of the amphitheatre a clear 
green-and-white torrent, with a church surrounded by a few wooden 
farmhouses on its slope, and there you have the commune of Les 
Pentes. But what was most delightful of all was this, that there 
was no hotel, no pension, not even a regular lodging-house. I 
was the first stranger to discover the capabilities of the village, 
and I was free to exploit them for my own private advantage. By 
a stroke of luck, it so happened that M. Clairon, the richest 
farmer of the place, with a pretty old-fashioned Vaudocis farmhouse, 
and a pretty, dainty little Vaudoise daughter, was actually willing 
to take mein for a mere song per week. I jumped at the chance; 
and the same day saw me duly installed in a pretty little room, 
under the eaves of the pretty little farmhouse, and with the pretty 
little daughter politely attending to all my wants. 

Do you know those old-fashioned Vaudois houses, with their 
big gable-ends, their deep thatched roofs, their cobs of maize, and 
smoked hams, and other rural wealth, hanging out ostentatiously 
under the protecting ledges? If you don’t, you can’t imagine 
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what a delightful time I had of it at Les Pentes. The farm was 
a large one for the Pays de Vaud, and M. Clairon actually kept 
two servants ; but Madame would have been scandalised at the 
idea of letting ‘ that Sara’ or ‘ that Lisette’ wait upon the English 
voyager ; and the consequence was that Mademoiselle Isaline her- 
self always came to answer my little tinkling handbell. It wasa 
trifle awkward, for Mademoiselle Isaline was too much of a young 
lady not to be treated with deferential politeness ; and yet there 
is a certain difficulty in being deferentially polite to the person 
who lays your table for dinner. However, I made the best of it, 
and I’m bound to say I managed to get along very comfortably. 

Isaline was one of those pretty, plump, laughing-eyed, dimple- 
cheeked, dark little girls that you hardly ever see anywhere out- 
side the Pays de Vaud. It was almost impossible to look at her 
without smiling; I’m sure it was quite impossible for her to look 
at anyone else and not smile at them. She wore the prettiest 
little Vaudois caps you ever saw in your life; and she looked so 
coquettish in them that you must have been very hard-hearted 
indeed if you did not straightway fall head over ears in love with 
her at first sight. Besides, she had been to school at Lausanne, 
and spoke such pretty, delicate, musical French. Now, my good 
mother thought badly of my French accent ; and when I told her 
I meant to spend a summer month or two in western Switzerland, 
she said to me, ‘I do hope, Charlie dear, you will miss no oppor- 
tunity of conversing with the people, and improving yourself in 
colloquial French a little.’ I am certainly the most dutiful of 
sons, and I solemnly assure you that whenever I was not fishing 
or climbing I missed no opportunity whatsoever of conversing with 
pretty little Isaline. 

‘ Mademoiselle Isaline,’ I said on this particular afternoon, ‘I 
should much like a cup of tea; can Sara bring me one out here 
in the garden ?’ 

‘ Perfectly, Monsieur; I will bring you out the little table on 
to the grass plot,’ said Isaline. ‘That will arrange things for you 
much more pleasantly.’ 

‘Not for worlds, I said, running in to get it myself; but 
Isaline had darted into the house before me, and brought it out 
with her own white little hands on to the tiny lawn. Then 
she went in again, and soon reappeared with a Japanese tray— 
bought at Montreux specially in my honour—and a set of the 
funniest little old China tea-things ever beheld in a London bric-a- 
brac cabinet. 

‘Won't you sit and take a cup with me, Mademoiselle?’ I 
asked, 
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‘ Ma foi, Monsieur,’ answered Isaline, blushing again, ‘I have 
never tasted any except as pthisane. But you other English 
drink it so, don’t you? I will try it, for the rest: one learns 
always.’ 

I poured her out a cup, and creamed it with some of that 
delicious Vaudois cream (no cream in the world so good as what 
you get in the Pays de Vaud—you see I am an enthusiast for my 
adopted country—but that is anticipating matters), and handed 
it over to her for her approval. She tasted it with a little mowe. 
Englishwomen don’t make the moue, so, though I like sticking to 
my mother tongue, I confess my inability to translate the word. 
‘Brrrr,’ she said. ‘Do you English like that stuff! Well, one 
must accommodate oneself to it, I suppose ;’ and to do her justice, 
she proceeded to accommodate herself to it with such distinguished 
success that she asked me soon for another cup, and drank it off 
without even a murmur. 

‘ And this M. Claude, then,’ I asked ; ‘ he is a friend of yours ? 
Eh?’ 

‘ Passably,’ she answered, colouring slightly. ‘ You see, we 
have not much society at Les Pentes. He comes from the Normal 
School at Geneva. He is instructed,a man of education. We see 
few such here. What would you have?’ She said it apologeti- 
cally, as though she thought she was bound to excuse herself for 
having made M. Claude's acquaintance. 

‘But you like him very much?’ 

‘Like him? Well, yes; I liked him always wellenough. But 
he is too haughty. He gives himself airs. To-day he is angry 
with me. He has no right to be angry with me.’ 

‘Mademoiselle, I said, ‘lave you ever read our Shake- 
speare ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, in English I have read him. I can read English 
well enough, though I speak but a little.’ 

‘And have you read the “ Tempest ” ?’ 

‘How? Ariel, Ferdinand, Miranda, Caliban? Oh, yes. It 
is beautiful.’ 

‘ Well, Mademoiselle,’ I said, ‘do you remember how Miranda 
first saw Ferdinand ?’ 

She smiled and blushed again—she was such a little blusher. 
‘I know what you would say,’ she said. ‘You English are blunt. 
You talk to young ladies so strangely.’ 

‘Well, Mademoiselle Isaline, it seems to me that you at Les 
Pentes are like Miranda on the island. You see nobody, and there 
is nobody here to see you. You must not go and fall in love, like 
Miranda, with the very first man you happen to meet with, because 
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he comes from the Normal School at Geneva. There are plenty of 
men in the world, believe me, beside M. Clauide.’ 

‘Ah, but Miranda and Ferdinand both loved one another,’ 
said Isaline archly ; ‘and they were married, and both lived 
happily ever afterward,’ I saw at once she was trying to pique 
me. 

‘How do you know that?’ Iasked. ‘It doesn’t say so in the 
play. For all I know, Ferdinand lost the crown of Naples through 
a revolution, and went and settled down at a country school in 
Savoy or somewhere, and took to drinking, and became brutally 
unsociable, and made Miranda’s life a toil and a burden to her, 
At any rate, I’m sure of one thing; he wasn’t worthy of her.’ 

What made me go on in this stupid way? I’m sure I don’t 
know. I certainly didn’t mean to marry Isaline myself: .. . at 
least, not definitely : and yet when you are sitting down at tea on 
a rustic garden seat, with a pretty girl in acharming white crimped 
cap beside you, and you get a chance of insinuating that other 
fellows don’t think quite as much of her as you do, it isn’t human 
nature to let slip the opportunity of insinuating it. 

* But you don’t know M. Claude,’ said Isaline practically, ‘ and 
so you can’t tell whether he is worthy of me or not.’ 

‘I’m perfectly certain,’ I answered, ‘that he can’t be, even 
though he were a very paragon of virtue, learning, and manly 
beauty.’ 

‘If Monsieur talks in that way,’ said Isaline, ‘I shall have to 
go back at once to mamma.’ 

‘Wait a moment,’ I said, ‘and I will talk however you wish 
me. You know, you agree to give me instruction in conversational 
French. That naturally includes lessons in conversation with 
ladies of exceptional personal attractions. I must practise for 
every possible circumstance of life. . . . So you have read Shake- 
speare, then. And any other English books?’ 

‘Oh, many. Scott, and Dickens, and all, except Byron. My 
papa says a young lady must not read Byron. But I have read 
what he has said of our lake, in a book of extracts. It is a great 
pleasure to me to look down among the vines and chestnuts, there, 
and to think that our lake, which gleams so blue and beautiful 
below, is the most famous in poetry of all lakes. You know, Jean- 
Jacques says, * Mon lac est le premier,” and so it is.’ 

‘Then you have read Jean-Jacques too ?’ 

‘Oh, mon Dieu, no. My papa says a young lady must espe- 
cially not read Jean-Jacques. But I know something about hin— 
so much as is convenable. Hold here! do you see that clump of 
trees down there by the lake, just above Clarens? That is Julie’s 
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grove—* le bosquet de Julie” we call it. There isn’t a spot along 
the lake that is not thus famous, that has not its memories and its 
associations. It is for that that I could not choose ever to leave 
the dear old Pays de Vaud.’ 

‘You would not like to live in England, then?’ I asked, 
(What a fool I was, to be sure.) 

‘Oh, ma foi, no. That would make one too much shiver, with 
your chills, and your fogs, and your winters. I could not stand 
it. It is cold here, but at any rate it is sunny... . Well, at 
least, it would not be pleasant. . . . But, after all, that depends, 
. . - You have the sun, too, sometimes, don’t you ?’ 

‘Isaline!’ cried Madame from the window. ‘I want you to 
come and help me pick over the gooseberries!’ And to say the 
truth, I thought it quite time she should go, 


II. 


A wEEK later, I met M. Claude again. He was a very nice 
young fellow, there was not a doubt of that. He was intelligent, 
well-educated, manly, with all the honest, sturdy, independent 
Swiss nature clearly visible in his frank, bright, open face. I have 
seldom met a man whom [ liked better at first sight than M. 
Claude, and after he had gone away I felt more than a little 
ashamed of myself to think I had been half trying to steal away 
Isaline’s heart from this good fellow, without really having any 
deliberate design upon it myself. It began to strike me that I 
had been doing a very dirty, shabby thing. 

‘Charlie, my boy,’ I said to myself, as I sat fishing with bottom 
bait and dangling my legs over the edge of a pool, ‘you’ve been 
flirting with this pretty little Swiss girl ; and what’s worse, you’ve 
been flirting in a very bad sort of way. She’s got a lover of her 
own ; and you’ve been trying to make her feel dissatisfied with him, 
for no earthly reason. You’ve taken advantage of your position 
and your fancied London airs and graces to run down by implica- 
tion a good fellow who really loves her and would probably make 
her an excellent husband. Don’t let this occur again, sir.’ And 
having thus virtuously resolved, of course I went away and flirted 
with Isaline next morning as vigorously as ever, 

During the following fortnight, M. Claude came often, and I 
could not disguise from myself the fact that M. Claude did not 
quite like me. This was odd, for I liked him very much. I sup- 
pose he took me for a potential rival: men are so jealous when 
they are in love. Besides, I observed that Isaline tried not to be 
thrown too much with him alone ; tried to include me in the party 
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wherever she went with him. Also, I will freely confess that I felt 
myself every day more fond of Isaline’s society, and I half fancied 
I caught myself trepidating a little inwardly now and then when 
she happened to come up to me. Absurd to be so susceptible, but 
such is man. 

One lovely day about this time I set out once more to try my 
hand (or rather my feet) alone upon the Aiguille. Isaline put me 
up a nice little light lunch‘in my knapsack, and insisted upon 
seeing that my alpenstock was firmly shod, and my pedestrian 
boots in due climbing order. In fact, she loudly lamented my 
perversity in attempting to make the ascent without a guide; and 
she must even needs walk with me as far as the little bridge over 
the torrent beside the snow line, to point me out the road the 
guides generally took to the platform atthe summit. For myself, 
I was a practised mountaineer, and felt no fear for the result. As 
I left her for the ice, she stood a long time looking and waving 
me the right road with her little pocket-handkerchief; while as 
long as I could hear her voice she kept on exhorting me to be very 
careful. ‘ Ah, if Monsieur would only have taken a guide! You 
don’t know how dangerous that little Aiguille really is.’ 

The sun was shining brightly on the snow; the view across the 
valley of the Rhone towards the snowy Alps beyond was exquisite ; 
and the giants of the Bernese Oberland stood out in gloriously 
brilliant outline on the other side against the clear blue summer 
sky. I went on alone, enjoying myself hugely in my own guiet 
fashion, and watching Isaline as she made her way slowly along the 
green path, looking round often and again, till she disappeared in 
the shadow of the pinewood that girt round the tiny village. On, 
farther still, up and up and up, over soft snow for the most part, 
with very little ice, till at last, after three hours’ hard climbing, I 
stood on the very summit of the pretty Aiguille. It was not very 
high, but it commanded a magnificent view over either side—the 
Alps on one hand, the counterchain of the Oberland on the other, 
and the blue lake gleaming and glowing through all its length in 
its green valley between them. There I sat down on the pure 
snow in the glittering sunlight, and ate the lunch that Isaline had 
provided for me, with much gusto. Unfortunately, I also drank the 
pint of white wine from the head of the lake—Yvorne, we call it, 
and I grow it now in my own vineyard at Pic de la Baume—but 
that is anticipating again: as good a light wine as you will get 
anywhere in Europe in these depressing days of blight and 
phylloxera. Now, a pint of vin du pays is not too much under 
ordinary circumstances for a strong young man in vigorous health, 
doing a hard day’s muscular work with legs, arms, and sinews: but 
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mountain air is thin and exhilarating in itself, and it lends a point 
to a half-bottle of Yvorne which the wine’s own body does not by 
any means usually possess. I don’t mean to say so much light 
wine does one any positive harm ; but it makes one more careless 
and easy-going; gives one a false sense of security, and entices 
one into paying less heed to one’s footsteps or to suspicious-looking 
bits of doubtful ice. 

Well, after lunch I took a gootl look at the view with my 
field glass; and when I turned it towards Les Pentes I could 
make out our farmhouse distinctly, and even saw Isaline stand- 
ing on the balcony looking towards the Aiguille. My heart 
jumped a little when I thought that she was probably looking for 
me. Then I wound my way down again, not by retracing my 
steps, but by trying a new path, which seemed to me a more 
practicable one. It was not the one Isaline had pointed out, but 
it appeared to go more directly, and to avoid one or two of the 
very worst rough-and-tumble pieces. 

I was making my way back, merrily enough, when suddenly I 
happened to step on a little bit of loose ice, which slid beneath 
my feet in a very uncomfortable manner. Before I knew where I 
was, I felt myself sliding rapidly on, with the ice clinging to my 
heel ; and while I was vainly trying to dig my alpenstock into a 
firm snowbank, I became conscious for a moment of a sort of 
dim indefinite blank. It was followed by a sensation of empty 
space; and then I knew I was falling over the edge of something. 

hrrr, whrrr, whrrr, went the air at my ear for a moment ; 
and the next thing I knew was a jar of pain, and a consciousness 
of being enveloped in something very soft. The jar took away 
all other feeling for a few seconds; I only knew I was stunned 
and badly hurt. After a time, I began to be capable of trying to 
realise the position; and when I opened my eyes and looked 
around me, I recognised that I was lying on my back, and that 
there was a pervading sensation of whiteness everywhere about. 
In point of fact, I was buried in snow. I tried to move, and to 
get on my legs again, but two things very effectually prevented 
me. In the first place, I could not stir my legs without giving 
myself the most intense pain in my spine: and in the second 
place, when I did stir them I brought them into contact on the 
one hand with a solid wall of rock, and on the other hand with 
vacant space, or at least with very soft snow unsupported by a 
rocky bottom. Gradually, by feeling about with my arms, I 
began exactly to realise the gravity of the position. I had fallen 
over a precipice, and had lighted on a snow-covered ledge half- 
way down. My back was very badly hurt, and I dared not 
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struggle up on to my legs for fear of falling off the ledge again on 
the other side. Besides, I was half smothered in the snow, and 
even if anybody ever came to look for me (which they would not 
probably do till to-morrow) they would not be able to see me, 
because of the deep-covering drifts. If I was not extricated that 
night, I should probably freeze to death before morning, espe- 
cially after my pint of wine. ‘ Confound that Yvorne!’ I said to 
myself savagely. ‘If ever I get out of this scrape I shall never 
touch a drop of the stuff again as long as I live.’ I regret to say 
that I have since broken that solemn promise twice daily for the 
past three years. 

My one hope was that Isaline might possibly be surprised at 
my delay in returning, and might send out one of the guides to 
find me. 

So there I lay a long time, unable even to get out of the 
snow, and with every movement causing me a horrid pain in my 
injured back. Still, I kept on moving my legs every now and 
then to make the pain shoot, and so prevent myself from feeling 
drowsy. The snow half suffocated me, and I could only breathe 
with difficulty. At last, slowly, I began to lose consciousness, 
and presently I suppose I fell asleep. To fall asleep in the snow 
is the first stage of freezing to death. 


III. 


Noises above me, I think, on the edge of the precipice. 
Something coming down, oh, how slowly. Something comes, and 
fumbles about: a yard or so away. Then I cry out feebly, and the 
something approaches. M. Claude’s hearty voice calls out cheerily, 
‘ Enfin, le voila!’ and I am saved. 

They let down ropes and pulled me up to the top of the little 
crag, clumsily, so as to cause me great pain: and then three 
men carried me home to the farmhouse on a stretcher. M. 
Claude was one of the three, the others were labourers from the 
village. 

How did you know I was lost, M. Claude?’ I asked feebly, 
as they carried me along on the level. 

He did not answer for a moment ; then he said, rather gloomily, 
in German, ‘ The Fraulein was watching you with a telescope from 
Les Pentes.’ He did not say Friulein Isaline, and I knew why 
at once: he didn’t wish the other carriers to know what he was 
talking about. 

‘ And she told you?’ I said, in German too. 

‘She sent me. I did not come of my own accord. I came 
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under orders.’ He spoke sternly, hissing out his gutturals in an 
angry voice. 

‘M. Claude,’ I said, ‘I have done very wrong, and I ask your 
forgiveness. You have saved my life, and I owe you gratitude for 
it. I will leave Les Pentes and the Fraulein to-morrow, or at least 
as soon as I can safely be moved.’ 

He shook his head bitterly. ‘It is no use now,’ he answered 
with a sigh: ‘the Fraulein does not wish for me. I have asked 
her and she has refused me. And she has been watching you up 
and down the Aiguille the whole day with a telescope. When she 
saw you had fallen, she rushed out like one distracted, and came 
to tell me at the school in the village. It is no use, you have 
beaten me.’ 

‘M. Claude,’ I said, ‘I will plead for you. I have done you 
wrong, and I ask your forgiveness.’ 

‘I owe you no ill-will,’ he replied, in his honest straightforward 
Swiss manner. ‘It is not your fault if you too have fallen in love 
with her. How could any man help: it? Living in the same 
house with her, too! Allons,’ he went on in French, resuming 
his alternative tongue (for he spoke both equally), ‘we must get 
on quick and send for the doctor from Glion to see you.’ 

By the time we reached the farmhouse, I had satisfied myself 
that there was nothing very serious the matter with me after all. 
The soft snow had broken the force of the concussion. I had 
strained my spine a good deal, and hurt the tendons of the thighs 
and back, but had not broken any bones, nor injured any vital 
organ. So when they laid me on the old-fashioned sofa in my 
little sitting-room, lighted a fire in the wide hearth, and covered 
me over with a few rugs, I felt comparatively happy and comfort- 
able under the circumstances. The doctor was sent for in hot 
haste ; but on his arrival, he confirmed my own view of the case, 
and declared I only needed rest and quiet and a little arnica. 

I was rather distressed, however, when Madame came up to see 
me an hour later, and assured me that she and Monsieur thought 
I ought to be moved down as soon as possible into more comfort- 
able apartments at Lausanne, where I could secure better attend- 
ance. I saw in a moment what that meant: they wanted to get 
me away from Isaline. ‘There are no more comfortable quarters 

in all Switzerland, I am sure, Madame,’ I said: but Madame was 
inflexible. There was an English doctor at Lausanne, and to 
Lausanne accordingly I must go. Evidently, it had just begun 
to strike those two good simple people that Isaline and I could 
just conceivably manage to fall in love with one another. 
Might I ask for Mademoiselle Isaline to bring me up a cup of 
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tea? Yes, Isaline would bring it in a minute. And when she 
came in, those usually laughing black eyes obviously red with cry- 
ing, I felt my heart sink within me when I thought of my promise 
to M. Claude; while I began to be vaguely conscious that I was 
really and truly very much in love with pretty little Isaline on 
my own account. 

She laid the tray on the small table by the sofa, and was going 
to leave the room immediately. ‘ Mademoiselle Isaline, I said, 
trying to raise myself, and falling back again in pain, ‘ won’t you 
sit with me a little while? I want to talk with you.’ 

‘My mamma said I must come away at once,’ Isaline replied 
demurely. ‘She is without doubt busy and wants my aid.’ And 
she turned to go towards the door. 

‘Oh, do come back, Mademoiselle,’ I cried, raising myself 
again, and giving myself, oh, such a wrench in the spine: ‘don’t 
you see how much it hurts me to sit up?’ 

She turned back, indecisively, and sat down in the big chair just 
beyond the table, handing me the cup, and helping me to cream 
and sugar. I plunged at once in medias res. 

‘ You have been crying, Mademoiselle,’ I said, ‘and I think I 
can guess the reason. M. Claude has told me something about it. 
He has asked you for your hand, and you have refused him. Is it 
not so?’ This was a little bit of hypocrisy on my part, I confess, 
for I knew what she had been crying about perfectly: but I wished 
to be loyal to M. Claude. 

Isaline blushed and laughed. ‘I do uot cry for M. Claude,’ 
she said. ‘7 may have other matters of my own to cry about. 
But M. Claude is very free with his confidences if he tells such 
things to a stranger.’ 

‘Listen to me, Mademoiselle Isaline, I said. ‘ Your father 
and mother have asked me to leave here to-morrow and go down 
to Lausanne. I shall probably never see you again. But before 
I go, I want to plead with you for M. Claude. He has saved my 
life, and I owe him much gratitude. He loves you; he is a brave 
man, a good man, a true and earnest man; why will you not 
marry him? I feel sure he is a noble fellow, and he will make 
you a tender husband. Will you not think better of your deci- 
sion? I cannot bear to leave Les Pentes till I know that you 
have made him happy.’ 

‘Truly ?’ 

‘ Truly.’ 

‘ And you go away to-morrow ?’ 

‘Yes, to-morrow.’ 

‘Oh, Monsieur !’ 
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There isn’t much in those two words; but they may be pro- 
nounced with a good deal of difference in the intonation ; and Isaline’s 
intonation did not leave one in much doubt as to how she used 
them. Her eyes filled again with tears, and she half started up 
to go. Ingrate and wretch that I was, forgetful of my promise to 
M. Claude, my eyes filled responsively, and I jumped to catch her 
and keep her from going, of course at the expense of another 
dreadful wrench to my poor back. ‘ Isaline,’ I cried, unconsciously 
dropping the Mademoiselle, and letting her see my brimming 
eyelids far too obviously, ‘ Isaline, do wait awhile, I implore you, 
I beseech you! I have something to say to you.’ 

She seated herself once more in the big chair. ‘ Well, mon 
pauvre Monsieur,’ she cried, ‘ what is it ?’ 

‘Isaline,’ I began trying it over again; ‘why won’t you marry 
M. Claude?’ 

‘Oh, that again. Well,’ answered Isaline boldly, ‘ because I 
do not love him, and I love somebody else. You should not ask a 
young lady about these matters. In Switzerland, we do not think 
it comme il faut.’ 

‘ But,’ I went on, ‘ why do you not love M. Claude? He has 
every good quality, and ° 

‘Every good quality, and—he bores me,’ answered Isaline. 
‘Monsieur,’ she went on archly, ‘ you were asking me the other 
day what books I had read in English. Well, I have read Long- 
fellow. Do you remember Miles Standish ?’ 

I saw what she was driving at, and laughed in spite of myself. 
‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I know what you mean. When John Alden is 
pleading with Priscilla on behalf of Miles Standish, Priscilla cuts 
him short by saying ——’ 

Isaline finished the quotation herself in her own pretty clipped 
English, ‘ Why don’t you speak for yourself, John ?’ 

I laughed. She laughed. We both looked at one another; 
and the next thing I remember was that I had drawn down Isaline’s 
plump little face close to mine, and was kissing it vigorously, in 
spite of an acute darting pain at each kiss all along my spine and 
into my marrow-bones. Poor M. Claude was utterly forgotten. 

In twenty minutes I had explained my whole position to Isaline : 
and in twenty minutes more, I had Monsieur and Madame up to 
explain it all to them in their turn. Monsieur listened carefully 
while I told him that I was an English advocate in no practice to 
speak of; that I had a few hundreds a year of my own, partly 
dependent upon my mother ; that I had thoughts of settling down 
permanently in Switzerland; and that Isaline was willing, with 
her parents’ consent, to share my modest competence. Monsieur 
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replied with true Swiss caution that he would inquire into my 
statements, and that if they proved to be as represented, and if I 
obtained in turn my mother’s consent, he would be happy to hand 
meover Isaline. ‘ Toutefois,’ he added quietly, ‘it will be perhaps 
better to rescind your journey to Lausanne. The Glion doctor is, 
after all, a sufficiently skilful one.’ So I waited on in peace at 
Les Pentes, 

Madame had insisted upon telegraphing the news of my accident 
to my mother, lest it should reach her first in the papers (‘ Je suis 
nére moi-méme, Monsieur,’ she said in justification of her conduct), 
and next morning we got a telegram in reply from my mother, 
who evidently imagined she must hurry over at once if she wished 
to see her son alive, or at least must nurse me through a long and 
dangerous illness. Considering the injuries were a matter of about 
three days’ sofa, in all probability, this haste was a little overdone. 
However, she would arrive by the very first rapide from Paris; 
and on the whole I was not sorry, for I was half afraid she might 
set her face against my marrying ‘a foreigner,’ but I felt quite 
sure anyone who once saw Isaline could never resist her. 

That afternoon, when school was over, M. Claude dropped in 
to see how I was getting on. I felt more like a thief at that 
moment than I ever felt in my whole life before or since. I knew 
I must tell him the simple truth ; but I didn’t know how to face 
it. However, as soon as I began, he saved me the trouble by saying, 
‘You need not mind explaining. Mademoiselle Isaline has told 
me all. You did your best for me, I feel sure; but she loves you, 
and she does not love me. We cannot help these things: they 
come and go without our being able to govern them. I am sorry, 
more than sorry; but I thank you for your kind offices. Made~ 
moiselle Isaline tells me you said all you could on my behalf, and 
nothing on your own. Accept my congratulations on having secured 
the love of the sweetest girl in all Switzerland.’ And he shook 
my hand with an honest heartiness that cost me several more 
twinges both in the spine and the half-guilty conscience. Yet after 
all, it was not my fault. 

‘M. Claude,’ I said, ‘ you are an honest fellow, and a noble fellow, 
and I trust you will still let me be your friend.’ 

‘Naturally,’ answered M. Claude, in his frank way. ‘I have 
only done my duty. You have been the lucky one, but I must 
not bear you a grudge for that; though it has cost my heart a 
hard struggle :’ and as he spoke, the tears came for a moment into 
his honest blue eyes, though he tried to brush them away unseen. 

‘M. Claude,’ I said, ‘you are too generous to me. I can 
never forgive myself for this.’ 
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Before many days my mother came to hand duly; and though 
her social prejudices were just a trifle shocked, at first, by the 
farmhouse, with its hams and maize, which I had found s0 
picturesque, I judged rightly that Isaline would soon make an 
easy conquest of her. My mother readily admitted that my accent 
had improved audibly to the naked ear; that Isaline’s manners 
were simply perfect ; that she was a dear, pretty, captivating little 
thing; and that on the whole she saw no objection, save one 
possible one, to my marriage. ‘ Of course, Charlie,’ she said, ‘ the 
Clairons are Protestants; because otherwise I could never think 
of giving my consent.’ 

This was a poser in its way: for though I knew the village lay 
just on ‘the borderland, and some of the people were Catholics 
while others were Reformed, I had not the remotest notion to 
which of the two churches Isaline belonged. ‘ Upon my soul, 
mother dear,’ I said, ‘it has never struck me to inquire into 
Isaline’s private abstract opinion on the subject of the Pope’s in- 
fallibility or the Geneva Confession. You see, after all, it could 
hardly be regarded as an important or authoritative one. However, 
Pll go at once and find out.’ 

Happily, as it turned out, the Clairons were Reformed, and so 
my mother’s one objection fell to the ground immediately. M. 
Clairon’s inquiries were also satisfactory: and the final result was 
that Isaline and I were to be quietly married before the end of 
the summer. The good father had a nice little vineyard estate 
at Pic de la Baume, which he proposed I should undertake to 
cultivate : and my mother waited to see us installed in one of the 
prettiest little toy chélets to be seen anywhere at the Villeneuve 
end of the lovely lake. A happier or sweeter bride than dearest 
Isaline I defy the whole world, now or ever, to produce, 

From the day of our wedding, almost, Isaline made it the 
business of her life to discover a fitting wife for good M. Claude; 
and in the end she succeeded in discovering, I will freely admit 
(since Isaline is not jealous), the second prettiest and second nicest 
girl in the whole Pays de Vaud. And what is more, she succeeded 


also in getting M. Claude to fall head over ears in love with her’ 
at first sight ; to propose to her at the end of a week; and to be 
accepted with effusion by Annette herself, and with coldness by 


her papa, who thought the question of means a trifle unsatisfactory. 
But Isaline and I arranged that Claude should come into partner- 
ship in our vineyard business on easy terms, and give up school- 
mastering for ever: and the consequence is that he and his wife 


have now got the companion chalet to ours, and between our two: 


local connexions, in Switzerland and England, we are doing one 
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of the best trades in the new export wine traffic of any firm alonz 
the lake. Of course we have given up growing Yvorne, except for 
our own use, confining ourselves entirely to a high-priced vintage- 
wine, with very careful culture, for our English business: and I 
take this opportunity of recommending our famous phylloxera- 
proof white Pic-de-la Baume, London Agents but Isaline says 
that looks too much like an advertisement, so I leave off. Still, 
I can’t help saying that a dearer little wife than Isaline, or a better 
partner than Claude, never yet fell to any man’s lot. They 
certainly are an excellent people, these Vaudois, and I think you 
would say so too if only you knew them as well as I do. 


J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 





Che Mill by the WMBolignée. 


I. 


Tae Meuse shows pictures of increasing beauty. as it flows on 
above Namur. Now it seems a lake girdled in with crags of rent 
limestone, green islands gemming its clear water; sometimes a 
homelike village nestles under the steep cliff, and (but this less 
frequently) the height above is crowned by some grand ruined 
fortress ; now and then, too, a lateral valley opens, showing a dark 
wooded gorge, down which comes tumbling over the rocks in its 
bed a sparkling brook or river to greet the silver Meuse. 

If we leave this lovely silent highway and follow the course of 
one of these valleys we shall, after many windings between the 
steep banks, find ourselves in a green dale ; on one side the bare hill 
rises steeply from the white dry road, and beside this, but screened 
from it by willow-trees, the little river Molignée keeps up a 
constant song, as if it rejoiced in the contrast that its cool flow 
and the pleasant green meadow beside it offers to the dusty 
road and the barren rocky cliff. 

In the autumn this deep green meadow, gemmed with purple 
crocus, seems to invite the tired traveller to plunge his feet into 
its cool long grass; behind it rises a steeply wooded hill, which 
at one end circles round so as to close in this little oasis of 
verdure ; into the semi-circle thus created part of the little river 
has been turned to form a mill-dam, and the water comes rapidly 
over the weir in a dazzling sheet of foam. Near it, in dark, 
startling weirdness, stand the ruins of a mill. Its blackened 
timbers, its broken wheel where weeds and moss have niched 
themselves, tell of years of desolation, and as one examines its 
picturesque decay, it is plain that no attempt has been made to 
stay the progress of its ruin. 

Twenty years ago the mill was sound and habitable, and its 
owner, Pierre Lahaye, was the wealthiest miller between Moulins 
and Bouvignes; a jolly, careless, hard-working, hospitable fellow, 
a thorough Walloon, rough and ready in speech, free-handed with 
his money, and as proud of his pretty daughter Jacqueline as any 
peacock is of his tail. He had lost his wife long ago, and since then 
Jacqueline had been the joy of his life. Years before the girl was 
fit to guide herself he took her from school. He gave her the 
keys of the linen chest, and told her that she was henceforth 
mistress and could do as she pleased. Jacqueline was at first 
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bewildered. She was shy and would have liked best to be guided, 
but soon she appreciated the freedom of her new life, she could 
dream out her thoughts to herself. Some girls would have been 
dull, but Jacqueline loved books. Her father kept a maid to 
relieve her of all the rough house-work, and she was free to spend 
hours reading beside the river, or climbing the steep wooded hill 
into yet another valley which opened behind it. 

She was now seventeen, tall and well grown, and though her 
sweet dark eyes and fair skin and chestnut hair had made her 
talked of as a beauty both at Bouvignes and in the village of 
Montaigle, behind the hills, she remained almost unconscious, 
certainly untouched by the homage offered her at the fétes and 
fairs, and on Sundays, when in a daintily fitting gown and a 
bonnet bought for her by her doting father at the best shop in 
Dinant, she sometimes went to high mass at Moulins. At the 
convent school she had gone every Sunday, but when she came 
home and saw that her father preferred to smoke his pipe in front 
of the mill, she soon grew irregular in her church-going; there 
was rain which would curl her bonnet strings, or the sun was too 
hot, and she was too lazy to think of rising early so as to forestall 
th.s last objection by attending an earlier mass. 

One Sunday evening in August she was sitting in the strip 
of garden behind the mill. The roses here were luxuriant, 
for the mill stream went almost round the little bit of ground. 
Jacqueline was knitting, and her father with his pipe in his mouth 
paced up and down the garden. 

‘Did you see Emile Hastiére this morning, my jewel?’ He 
stopped in front of Jacqueline and wondered to himself whether 
any father ever had so pretty a daughter. 

‘Yes, I saw him, father.’ 

She looked up for an instant and then her dark eyes went back 
to watch her knitting, but the miller had seen that she looked un- 
troul.led by his words. 

There was silence, and when this had lasted longer than usual 
Jacqueline looked up again. 

This time she was smiling saucily :* What is the matter, father ? 
You are not good company this afternoon.’ 

‘I am puzzled,’ he said; ‘ what can there be in a saucy young 
baggage like you to make Emile Hastiére come here to tell me he 
cannot live without you ?’ 

Jacqueline jumped up and clapped her hands, her ball of 
worsted rolled out of her lap along the narrow, slaty, garden path. 
She went up to her father and kissed his broad sunburnt cheek, 
till his heavy red eyebrows looked less grave. 
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walked from church with me to-day and he scarcely spoke two 
words! Poor Emile, he is good but he is so dull!’ 

‘V’ll wager you talked enough for both, and the poor fellow 
liked to listen to your saucy words. He says your brightness is like 
sunshine. The Lord help him!’ The miller burst into a hearty laugh. 

Jacqueline grew rosy red and looked uneasy. 

‘Why do you laugh ?’ she said ; ‘it may be true. Emile is not 
the only person who says I am like sunshine.’ The warm blood 
seemed to be drawn up by her words, her small ears and delicate 
creamy temples, generally in such perfect contrast to her richly 
tinted hair, were now deeply flushed. 

Even the jolly, careless miller received a sudden shock, he felt 
that some one stood between him and Jacqueline. He took out 
his pipe and cleared his voice, but there was a hoarse sound in it 
for all that. 

‘Who is the other, Jacqueline ?’ he said presently. 

Jacqueline laughed ; she stooped to pick up her ball of worsted 
and she was slow in securing it. 

‘Many another has said so—you have often, father.” She had 
her ball safe and she threw it up and caught it, while she gave 
her father a saucy glance out of her sweet dark eyes. They were 
wonderful eyes truly, full of mirth and sparkle, and yet with a 
pathetic entreaty in their depths, and a something undefined too, 
something which seemed timid of revealing itself. No wonder 
Emile Hastiére liked to walk beside her, silently watching her 
changeful glances. 

Pierre Lahaye felt foolish, He did not know how to speak 
seriously to Jacqueline. Just then he wished more than ever that 
his fair young wife had not been taken from him. 

‘ And so that was what made you so serious, was it ?’ she said, 
‘or have you something else to confess, you naughty father ?’ 

The miller forgot his embarrassment in watching her pretty, 
animated face. 

‘Well, he said,‘ I suppose Emile expects some kind of an 
answer ; may he come and try to please you, Liline ?’ 

She laughed merrily. 

‘As if anyone need try very hard to please me, I like every- 
one a little, only you very much, you old darling!’ 

‘But I fear my reign is nearly over;’ he held her sweet face 
between his two big hands and looked at it with yearning fond- 
ness. ‘ You will not be mine much longer, Liline ; Emile Hastiére 
has opened the ball, there will be another admirer soon; one or 
other will take you from me.’ 





‘You dear innocent, Emile was amusing himself. Why, he , 
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She kissed him and then she turned away. ‘No, you are the 
best of all; but I must go and see if Marie has got supper ready.’ 

‘If it could only go on,’ he sighed as he looked after her; ‘ that 
would ‘be selfish. I must die first and I can’t take her with me. 
Well, well, there’s no need to meet trouble half-way.’ 

His pipe had gone out. He relit it and began to puff forth 
wreaths of pale-blue vapour, which sent a cloud of gnats to the 
other side of the garden. 

‘ Good evening, miller.’ 

Lahaye turned round sharply. 

A man was standing on the little bridge which crossed the 
stream just below the weir. Inthe evening light he looked taller 
than he was, as he leaned, smoking a pipe, against the rail of the 
wooden bridge, It was impossible to say how long he might have 
been standing there. His tall, slender figure and light-brown 
clothing were in perfect harmony with his surroundings, but he 
did not look like a native ; his blue eyes and fair hair and regular 
features, now partly hidden by a large felt hat, were those of an 
Englishman. 

Broad-shouldered square-headed Pierre stared a minute or two, 
then he nodded. 

‘Good evening, painter,’ he said. He was a democrat, and he 
had seen this young fellow day after day painting up at the old 
chateau of Montaigle. Painter was as good a name as miller, he 
thought. And the young fellow evidently thought it was a good 
joke, he laughed so heartily. 

‘Well, my friend ’—he came nearer the end of the bridge— 
‘ you come and see me at my work, I thought I would come to see 
you at yours; you do not seem to work your mill on Sunday 
though.’ 

‘No.’ Lahaye looked curiously at his companion. A certain 
attempt at cordiality in the stranger’s manner suggested haughti- 
ness kept out of sight. 

‘You have been some weeks at Montaigle,’ he said. 

‘Yes, I did not mean to stay long, but the place has a charm 
for me, and it is cooler there than it is at Dinant.’ 

‘ Yes, that is so.’ Pierre Lahaye was above all things sociable, 
and the prejudice he had taken up against the young Englishman 
was softening. ‘Do you not have such heat as this in England ?’ 

‘Sometimes, but not often, and it never lastslong. We artists 
come abroad to learn what real sunshine is.’ 

Something in the words put Lahaye in mind of his daughter, 
and in his usual careless way he wondered what she would think of 
the young Englishman. 
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‘ He is too off-hand to please her,’ he thought, ‘but I'll wager 
he never saw so pretty a girl in England.’ 

Although he did not wish to lose Jacqueline, he had never 
taken any precautions to keep her to himself. Emile Hastiére was 
not the only young fellow in the neighbourhood who came to the 
mill; if Jacqueline had been a coquette she might have had plenty 
of lovers. But she liked the men she found in her books much 
better than these somewhat clumsy, shy young Walloons, and her 
indifference encouraged her father’s habits of casual hospitality. 
It did not occur to the cheerful, careless miller that so pretty a 
girl as Jacqueline should be shielded from intercourse with men of 
whom he knew absolutely nothing. 

‘T'll wager the heat has made you thirsty,’ he said. ‘ Will you 
come in? I can give you some good wine.’ 

‘Thank you.’ The Englishman crossed the bridge and came 
into the little garden. 

‘What a charming nook!’ he said ; ‘no one could fancy the 
road was so near.’ 

‘Yes, it is quiet, but come in,’ and Pierre led the way into the 
house. 


If. 


Tuey passed through a neat kitchen, where the walls glowed 
with the brightness of brass and copper pans, into a little room 
opposite. 

The table was laid, and Jacqueline was just placing on it a 
nosegay of zinnias and scabious and other autumn flowers, large 
and round and closely packed. She turned and started when she 
saw that her father was not alone. ‘I have brought you a visitor, 
my daughter,’ he said as he presented his guest. She grew red, 
looking half wistful, half shy, but the Englishman made her a 
profound bow, and she curtsied. 

‘You must tell me how I am to call you,’ said the miller. 

‘My name is Frank Stonor.’ He gavea very pleasant smile at 
Jacqueline, but Lahaye thought he must be unappreciative; he 
did not seem much struck with her beauty, nor did he find much 
to say to her; he addressed most of his talk to his host. 

‘I see you care for art;’ he was looking at the wall opposite 
him, on which were some good framed photographs representing 
scenery of the Meuse. 

The miller nodded at his daughter. ‘It is Liline there—since 
she was a little one, she hoards up ever such a poor attempt at a 
picture, so one time when I was in Namur I bought her the photo- 
graphs.’ 
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Jacqueline blushed, but she sat silent ; her father began to think 
she did not like his new acquaintance. 

‘I should like to bring down one of my Montaigle sketches, so 
as to have your opinion,’ Mr. Stonor said politely ; ‘ one of them is 
finished except a figure or two. I can’t get anyone to sit or stand 
to me up there that is worth putting in.’ Then he turned to 
Jacqueline: ‘I wish you would give me a chance, mademoiselle.’ 

‘I !’—she stopped and looked at her father. He was extremely 
puzzled, he could not understand why all her bright sauciness 
should so suddenly have deserted her. 

‘The child does not like keeping still, that is the truth,’ he 
said in a tone of excuse; ‘ she is as full of life and movement as a 
bird or a butterfly is. Still, to oblige you, I fancy she would let 
herself be painted—would you not, Liline ?’ 

‘Yes, father.’ Then looking up gaily, as if a weight were lifted 
from her spirits: ‘I am not sure that I can stand quite still for 
more than five minutes, will that be long enough ?’ 

Mr. Stonor laughed. 

‘I am so grateful to you, that I will try to make the sitting as 
little irksome as I can; my picture will take quite a new value in 
my eyes. He made her a formal bow, and again she became 
subdued and silent. 

‘I have got somewhere a picture of Montaigle that a German 
artist began to paint years ago,’ said the miller; ‘ poor fellow, he 
fell into the mill-stream, one night. That tender heart’—he 
nodded at Jacqueline—‘ will not have the picture hung up, though 
she was not born when it all happened.’ 

Mr. Stonor was looking at the girl, and he saw how pale she 
grew. 

‘It makes me sad to think of it,’ she said; ‘I used to dream 
about it. If only anyone had been awake he might have been 
saved.’ 

‘I should like to see the picture,’ said Stonor. 

‘I will fetch it,’ the miller said. 

Directly the door closed a change came over Jacqueline. She 
looked angrily at the Englishman, and yet not quite at her ease. 

‘ Why did you meet me, Monsieur, as if you had never seen me ?’ 

He smiled and tried to take her hand, but she moved farther 
from him. 

‘I was not sure that you would have spoken of our meetings 
and I feared to get you into trouble with your father.’ 

At this her anger fled; she laughed merrily. ‘Trouble with 
him! why, what a bad father you must have—as if my father does not 
always let medoasIchoose! I scarcely know why I have not told 
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him that I saw you; the first time he had gone away to Givet—oh, 
yes, I know, he brought me back a white kitten, and of course that 
put you out of my head,’ she said saucily, ‘and the next time, 
well ’—she looked down—‘ I hardly know why—but—I have only 
seen you twice, Monsieur.’ 

She raised her eyes and then drooped them at once, blushing 
under his gaze. 

1 ‘That is what has brought me here this evening. I have been 
1 expecting you every day; it isa week since you came to Montaigle ; 
what has kept you away ?’ 

‘ Myself ;’ she closed her pretty lips with decision. 

‘But why? Have I offended you, sweet girl? And yet I only 
told you you had brought sunshine into my long, solitary hours ; 
surely truth cannot offend you.’ His voice and manner had changed. 

‘I did not say it was your fault, only somehow I did not tell 
my father, and I determined not to go again till I had told him, 
and when you came in and bowed as if you had never seen me 
before, I felt—oh, I cannot tell you how I felt !—bad and deceitful 
and ungrateful all in a heap. It was all I could do to keep from 
crying.’ She gave a little sob. Stonor took both her hands and 
kissed them. He was so near her that when the door opened 
Jacqueline started away in alarm, but the honest miller was 
carrying the canvas in front of him and he could not see. 


Ill. 


‘ Monsieur Stonor !’ 
‘ Sunshine ?’ 
He left off painting and looked up at her: she was standing 
on a grass-plot, surrounded by the crumbling gray walls of the old 
castle; from these walls hung banners of blackberry and wild, 
purple-leaved clematis; at one corner rose the old watch-tower, 
on which a colony of jackdaws sate, watching what was happening 
and keeping up a busy chatter; and on the grass, even under 
- Jacqueline’s neatly shod feet, tiny golden flowers made patterns of 
varied form, and sometimes white and blue blossoms helped them. 
Among the gray stones nestled tender little ferns; every bit of 
the old ruin was clothed in some parti-coloured fashion of its own. 
‘I wish to ask when you will have done painting me?’ 
She was tapping the ground with her foot, and she looked 
rebellious. 
‘Come here and look, my Sunshine.’ 
She went towards him slowly, but she stopped before she 
reached him. 
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‘You must look at it from here ’—he pointed to the ground 
beside him. 

She went and stood on the spot, but she looked saucy. 

‘It is not a bit forwarder than it was yesterday, it does not 
get on at all, and father says he wants to see it,’ 

‘Well, then, you can tell him it is finished when you go home 
to-day ; after all, my little angel, I have not had more than a 
dozen sittings.’ 

‘You might have had more; I have come up several times, and 
then you said the light was not good, or—or——’ 

She hesitated. 

Stonor put down his palette and brushes, and came up to her. 
He took both her hands, and the girl’s blush and her soft upward 
glance told that this was not the first time he had held those 
small brown hands in his. 

‘You saucy child, you cannot look me in the face and say 
that you were not happiest on those mornings, my Sunshine ;’ he 
tried to put his arm round her, but she shrank away. 

‘Can you not see that I am troubled?’ he said, ‘and yet you 
never ask the reason.’ 

She came back to him with eyes full of love. 

‘What is it? tell me,’ she said tenderly. ‘I cannot bear that 
you should not be happy.’ 

He gave her a long, wistful look. 

‘You are happy with me, are you not, sweet girl?’ 

She raised her eyes with such a look of love that involuntarily 
he bent down and kissed her lips. 

She started back, and frowned a little. 

‘I could not help it, Sunshine. Tell me, my sweet friend, 
should you miss me very much if I went away ?’ 

Her eyes answered him. 

‘ But why should you go?’ 

‘My father and mother want me; but I will come back next 
year, if not before. See, sweet one, I shall leave my canvases 
at the inn as hostages for my return. You darling—do not, 
do not.’ 

This was at the sight of her tears, which must have been all 
ready to flow forth, they rained down in such abundance. She 
did not try to free herself now, when he clasped her to him. 

But it was a brief yielding. She drew her fingers swiftly across 
her eyes to clear them. 

‘You do not tell me why you must go,’ she said calmly, but 
she looked piteously at him. 

‘I have no choice,Sunshine. My father asks me to come home ; 
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he says the painting season is over; I am wanted in England— 
and, pleasant as it is to be here with you, I am obliged to tear 
myself away.’ 

She did not answer; her dark eyes were fixed on his with an 
earnestness that: disturbed him. She sighed deeply. 

‘You will never come back.’ 

‘I swear I will! Why, you darling little unbeliever, I will 
leave my sketch of you unfinished, and that will force me to come 
back, if you think I want any inducement. Good heavens! it is 
hard enough to go,’ he said passionately. And at this she let 
him take her again in his arms, and she cried on his shoulder till 
her heart felt somewhat lighter. But she divined that this was 
their parting. 

‘I know, I shall not see you again for a year,’ she whispered. 


IV. 
Tue miller had been anxious to see Liline’s likeness, but she 
always told him he must wait. 

He would have been greatly puzzled if he had known how 
much time had been wasted over the sketch. But the good- 
natured, careless man was accustomed to the girl’s long rambles, 
and it had not occurred to him that she had been spending every 
afternoon among the ruins of Montaigle. At first she had not gone 
every day to the chateau, but for the last fortnight some influence 
had seemed to draw her there against her will; and lately Stonor had 
given up even the pretence of painting during her visits. They 
did not talk much, but whenever she looked up his eyes met hers, 
and she could have been content to dream hours away in the mere 
delight of his presence. 

She came home silent and preoccupied, and yet with so happy 
a smile that the miller never troubled himself as to how she had 
spent her day. 

At first she had spoken of her sittings, and of the progress of 
her portrait ; but somehow she had not talked lately of Monsieur 
Stonor. 

Now all was over; Jacqueline did not know how she could 
speak of his departure without betraying some consciousness. For 
though a vague trouble had been growing daily in her mind, it was 
Stonor’s kiss that fully roused her to the truth. It seemed to her 
that when her father came in her face would reveal her love story. 

At last he came in grumbling. ‘I have met the English milord,’ 
he said, ‘and I. have heard your picture is left unfinished; it is too 
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bad.’ Jacqueline turned away, this was an intense relief ; her father 
went on grumbling that something had gone wrong in the mill. 

Pierre Lahaye’s discontent lasted, so Jacqueline could go on 
with her self-communing. Not in peace; she knew now the 
meaning of the sweet pain she had been suffering—she who had 
always mocked at love, who had said that Emile Hastiére could 
cure himself of his love for her if he pleased. How bitterly those 
words came back! Jacqueline knew, with that strange foresight 
which no one can doubt who has once felt its constraining power, 
that she could never leave off loving Mr. Stonor, even if she never 
saw him again—her Frank as he had taught her to call him ; but 
she could not bear to dwell on this thought, and when the miller 
had finished his grumbling, and looked round half ashamed, half 
surprised at the length to which he had carried his monologue, 
Jacqueline began to tease him with more than her usual sauciness, 
and she laughed so gaily that, even if her father bad connected 
her previous silence with the Englishman’s leave-taking, his sus- 
picions must have been completely set. at rest. 

But as the days wore on the girl drooped. It became harder 
and harder to her to believe in Stonor’s love. And yet he had 
shown it by tender words and tenderer looks, and that delicious 
longing for her presence which she had felt rather than understood, 
though only on that last day had he said he loved her. 

Winter was drawing on swiftly, but the cold out of doors was 
less chilling than the gloom of doubt and distrust which obscured 
her life. She knew well enough that Stonor was in a different 
station to her own; but she knew nothing of life, only what her 
books told her, and in them, or in some of them, she read that 
love levels all distinctions. 

Madame Hastiére, Emile’s mother, told the miller that Jac- 
queline ought not to read novels; but he sharply told her to mind 
her own business, and asked her what she saw amiss with his 
girl; and, as Madame Hastiére was a prudent woman, and had 
only spoken in the hope that one day the rich miller’s daughter 
would wed her Emile, she said no more about the novels, one of 
which she had spied on Jacqueline’s table when she paid a visit to 
the mill. 

But she need not have feared, novels had lost their charm for 
Jacqueline ; her own story had far more interest for her than any 
other, and as day after day went by, and no letter came from her 
lover, she felt that hope was over, that he would not return, he 
had forgotten her. He had not promised to write, only to come 
again; but still she thought a letter would have reached her, and 
would have cost him no trouble. 
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Emile Hastiére came often now. One night, when he went 
away, he held her hand for some minutes, and looked’ down into 
her dark eyes more assuredly than usual. 

‘I will come again to-morrow,’ he said; he pressed her hand 
as he let it go. Jacqueline smiled, and the young man looked 
radiant; but she was simply contrasting the rough, horny grasp 
which had hurt her small fingers, with the smooth-skinned, well- 
kept hand of Frank Stonor. She sighed as Emile went away. 

‘What ails you, my flower?’ her father said; ‘ you are always 
sighing. You grow quieter every day; you must take a husband 
to cheer you.’ 

She started—‘ I? ’"—then she forced a laugh. ‘ No, thank you, 
father, I do not want to leave you; spring will soon be here, and 
I shall grow gay again with the birds and the butterflies, This 
cold weather freezes me.’ 

After this sbe rattled on in her light-hearted way till the 
miller was quieted ; of late he had begun to think that perhaps 
Liline was growing fond of Emile, and he knew that love often 
made girls sigh and seem depressed. The next day he got a rude 
shock. He was coming in from the mill and he met Emile rush- 
ing out of the house; the young fellow’s face was red, and he 
looked very angry. 

The miller grasped his shoulder, but Emile tried to shake him off. 

‘Gently,’ said Pierre ; ‘ tell me what has disturbed you ?’ 

‘Why need you ask?’ Emile said fiercely ; ‘ you know well 
enough, and it is your fault.’ 

Pierre Lahaye looked hard at him, and then a half smile curled 
his lip. 

‘You have been quarrelling with Liline, have you, my fine 
fellow, and you tell me it is my fault. If you were not in love I 
would call you a fool, but I make allowance.’ 

‘I do not say it is your fault now.’ Emile was so angry that 
it was a relief to get rid of his temper. ‘I mean it was your 
fault last year, when you let that cursed Englishman come to the 
mill.’ 

The miller’s bronzed face changed. He did not know the fear 
had been lying dormant in his heart, but it sprang up at once at 
Emile’s words to active life. 

‘The Englishman ! ’—He paused to gain time, for his head was 
throbbing and his heart was beating, so that words were difficult 
to come at.—* He came to the mill but twice or thrice ;’ then he 
looked sternly at the agitated young fellow and grew calmer; ‘ and 
why should not he come to the mill as freely as you, Emile 
Hastiére ? ’ 
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« Because he is not the same as we are; because, he went on 
rudely, ‘men of the class to which he belongs hold girls like 
Jacqueline cheap, and only win them to fling them in the dirt; 
because—Lahaye gripped. his collar and shook him as if he were 
a dog. 

‘ Silence,’ he said; ‘ you pretend to love her, and you dare to say 
she would love a man who was trifling with her—no, I will not 
listen to you!’ 

He turned away and went into the house. 

Jacqueline had refused to hear Emile’s proposal, and had gone 
up to her room ; she heard voices outside, and then she saw the two 
men talking together. All at once came her father’s outbreak ; this 
surprised her, for she knew that he would sanction Emile’s proposal. 

She came down and met him with a gay smile, but instead of 
the kiss he always gave her, her father looked like a tempest. 

‘Why won’t you marry Emile?’ he said. 

‘Sainte Viérge !’ she laughed, ‘ what a pucker you arein; you 
put me in mind of the water rushing over the weir.’ 

‘I am angry, child, and I have cause. You must give me a 
reason for your refusal.’ 

The bright colour flushed over her face. 

‘ Father, you never spoke to me like this, what do you mean? 
Have you left off loving me?’ And at the thought of such utter 
desolation as this she broke down in a passion of tears and sobs. 

Pierre Lahaye was conquered. 

He felt that he was a brute, a monster, to make his sweet 
Liline cry when she had given so much joy tohislife He hugged 
and soothed her, muttering between his kisses that Emile had 
made a fool of him, and the matter ended. 


Vs 


SumMER weather has come early, before springtime is over; 
the leaves have not yet lost the exquisite fresh hues which thrill 
one’s whole being with a delight that the richest tints of autumn fail 
to give; but Jacqueline has not brightened as she said she would. 
She is very fitful; one day she is so full of fun and frolic that 
her father thinks her more irresistible than ever, but the next day 
she sinks into a deep reverie from which even his entrance fails to 
rouse her. At last he found her crying, and she owned that she 
felt dull and ill. 

‘Warm weather is always trying,’ she said. 

Pierre Lahaye thought it was because they lived too much 
alone. Jacqueline had grown proud, herneighbours said, and they 
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rarely came to see her. Jacqueline never went to church now, so 
she did not get even that distraction from her brooding thoughts. 

The miller put on his hat again, went out and made friends 

with Emile. 

‘ You are too faint-hearted,’ he said; ‘come and see us some 
day ; when you least expect it Liline will say “ Yes.” ’ 

And so Emile came again to the mill. 

One evening he paid his visit earlier than usual. He had none 
of his shy way in speaking to Jacqueline ; he seemed rather to have 
a superior and protecting manner, and this made the miller smile. 
Lahaye was less careless than he used to be. 

‘Whom do you think I saw in Namur to-day ?’ 

Emile spoke to Pierre, but the look he flung at Jacqueline 
told her what was coming. 

‘ Who was it ?’ the miller said. 

Jacqueline sat pressing her hands together; she felt that if 
she had guessed truly she must cry out for joy. 

‘It was Monsieur Stonor, the English milord who painted 
pictures at Montaigle.’ 

He kept his eyes fixed on Jacqueline, but she was not blushing ; 
she looked white and faint, he thought. Her father kept his face 
turned away. 

‘Is he staying in Namur?’ the miller spoke harshly. 

‘I am not sure. I tried to find out, but he will not stay there 
long ; he is going to Brussels to be married.’ 

‘Married!’ Pierre scarcely knew why he was surprised. 

Emile felt somehow that he could speak more easily if he kept 
his back turned to Jacqueline. 

‘Yes,’ he went on, ‘he is to marry an English lady who has 
more money than any of our countesses. She is beautiful too, his 
servant told me.’ 

‘Has he a servant with him? He must then be staying at 
Namur,’ the miller said. 

‘Did I not tell you he wasa milord? The servant has told me 
that his father is Sir Stonor, and his mother miladi, and they are 
at Brussels with the fiancée and her father and mother.’ 

The door opened and shut, and they looked round. Jacqueline 
had gone away. They listened and they heard her go upstairs. 

The two men looked at one another. 

‘Go away,’ said Lahaye roughly, ‘I am busy this evening.’ 


Jacqueline came down before her father had time to collect 
his scattered wits; the truth was that the girl dared not stay by 
herself. 
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She walked about the room, and as he looked at her the 
miller noticed the bright colour in her cheeks. 

‘What do you think of Emile’s news, father?’ she said 
abruptly. ‘Shall we go to Brussels? I should love tosee a grand 
wedding, should not you ?’ 

He stared at her, but he was not quite deceived; there was a 
hardness in her voice that gave him pain. 

He went up to her and kissed her forehead tenderly, but she 
drew herself away. 

‘I would rather see a simple one here at Moulins,’ he said; 
‘ your wedding with Emile, my child.’ 

She turned away and left the room. She would have liked a 
scolding far better than that kiss, it had nearly overset her self- 
control: but she was gay during supper; then came the time she 
dreaded—the night. 

It seemed to her when she was alone in the darkness that she 
had not known before how she loved Stonor. The torture of those 
slow hours was indescribable, but she did not weep; instead she 
fought with herself; no one, she vowed, shouid ever know that she 
had given her love toa man who despised it; but Emile had guessed 
something, she had seen that by the way he told his story. 

At last she slept. She roused with a warm glow of happiness ; 


it was still dark, but she had had a dream full of joy. Emile’s 
story was a falsehood except that her lover had come back ; yes, 
she should find him next morning at Montaigle. 


VI. 


Tue little steamer that travels several times daily between 
Namurand Dinant has stopped near Yvoir,and hasset down an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who at once makes for the bridge across the Meuse, 
and passing by Moulins takes his way to the ruins of Montaigle. 

Frank Stonor looks very handsome, but not so happy as he did 
ten months ago. He feels worried ; he might have sent to Mont- 
aigle for his drawings, but then, although probably Jacqueline 
has forgotten all about him, yet he promised to see her again, and 
he means to keep his vow. If he does not meet her, he will go to 
the mill by the Molignée. But he has the matter-of-fact nature so 
largely bestowed on Englishmen, and he derides his own folly in 
having tied himself by such a promise to the chance of a scene. 

Behind all this there is a keen longing to see once more the 
sweet face which so bewitched him; but he is scarcely aware of 
this feeling. 

He is half disappointed, half relieved when, having climbed 
the steep ascent to the ruined castle, he finds himself alone. 
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‘I was a fool to take the trouble to come,’ he mutters, for on 
his way he has called at the inn, and arranged that his drawings 
shall be packed and sent on to Brussels. 

Still as he is here he may as well go up to the watch-tower and 
take a last look at their old meeting-place. 

The broken fern-cumbered steps bring him into sudden view, 
and there comes a little cry. This is followed by such a chorus 
from the jackdaws that it sounds like a welcome as he reaches the 
grass-plot. 

Jacqueline stands by the watch-tower, and every expression 
but joy vanishes when she sees her lover. 

Stonor had forecast and arranged a few simple words in which 
he should say good-bye to Jacqueline, without any painful references 
either to the past or the future. He must keep cool, he told him- 
self, very cool, let it give him what pain it might. And instead 
of following out his programme he hurried on to meet her, and 
with a beaming look of joy and love he folded the trembling girl 
in his arms and kissed her again and again. 

She breathed a long, soft sigh, then she gently pushed his face 
a little away that she might gaze at it. 

‘Oh, my love, my king!” she murmured ; ‘I knew he was true!’ 

The man did not speak, he only clasped her to him with an 
intensity that was painful; then he let her go so suddenly, that 
she staggered back against the watch-tower. 

‘Yes, I am true, I swear it, come what will; you have my best 
love and you shall have it always.’ But all joy had gone out of 
his face, it was full of sombre despair. 

The girl’s large eyes seemed to grow larger and darker, she was 
reading all the terrible truth painted on his face—still she would 
not give up hope till his own lips had told her. 

‘ Frank ’—the tenderness of her voice thrilled through himn— 
‘which is true: that you love me, or—or—that you are going to 
marry someone else?’ 

‘Both,’ he said passionately; ‘I must marry—it is arranged. 
I have no choice, but I only love you.’ He held out his arms, but 
the girl drew back ; her face was very white, but she stood firmly 
erect now. 

‘This is an infamy,’ she said; ‘how dare you marry a woman 
you do not love! You must tell her.’ 

The link her words made took him back to Brussels and to 
self-control. In an instant he saw the need for prudence. 

‘I have not professed love for her,’ he said; ‘it is merely an 
arranged marriage which will bring me no happiness. I will be 
honest, my sweet love; I came tosay good-bye, for I was not vain 
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enough to hope that ‘you loved as I do; but you have given me 
hope and life. Our friendship can only bring joy to ourselves, it 
will not harm anyone. I owe no love where I have not promised 
it.’ Then as she turned away from him: ‘Oh, my Sunshine, if you 
could but guess how I love you!’ 

She had turned her face away that he might not see the fierce 
struggle that was tearing her. 

‘Go now,’ she said, at last, ‘I will not answer you—I cannot, it 
is too sudden.’ 

He tried softer, gentler persuasion, but she only gave the 
same answer. At last she let him kiss her on the promise that he 
would go away. 

‘Then we will be friends always, he said; he was only half 
satisfied either with himself or with her, but he was afraid to urge 
her farther, he had feared she would refuse to meet him again. 

‘We will meet again before long, my Sunshine.’ He stopped on 
the broken steps and looked back at her. She smiled and kissed 
her hand. 

‘ Before long,’ she said. 

Stonor went on down the steps and out of the castle. He did 
not know that his arrival in the meadow below the ruins was seen 
from the watch-tower. Then Jacqueline came down into the 
bower and flung herself face downwards among the daisies. 


VII. 


Art breakfast-time Jacqueline had said, ‘I shall not come home 
to dinner.’ 

Once or twice a year she went to see a great-aunt of her 
m >ther’s, who lived at Bouvignes ; sometimes she stayed with her 
till evening, and her father never questioned her movements. 

This evening, however, he grew restless; her pale looks and 
heavy eyes this morning had confirmed his fear that after all she 
had cared for the Englishman ; he began to wonder where she was. 

All at once she came in. He looked at her anxiously. She 
was still paler than she had been in the morning ; her hat was on 
one side, the trim dainty look that always characterised her had 
departed. 

‘You are tired, child,’ her father said. 

‘Yes ;’ she passed him without a word and went upstairs. 

Presently she came down with smoothed hair and a freshened- 
up aspect, but she sat mute, only in her eyes was the scared look 
of one who has seen some sight too terrible to speak of. Careless and 
unobservant as Pierre was, sympathy led him into the right track. 
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‘You are hungry and tired, Liline ; you want your supper and 
you must have some wine.’ He began to eat his soup without wait- 
ing for an answer. 

Jacqueline tried to swallow but something came in her throat; 
she felt choked. 

At last she pushed her plate away ard drank off the wine her 
father had given her. 

‘Father!’ Helookedup. ‘I have been thinking a good deal ; I 
am ready to marry Emile.’ 

It was strange, and the miller wondered at himself; instead of 
feeling rejoiced, he was startled. 

‘ Are yousure, my Liline? Will Emile make you happy?’ 

‘I am sure I want to marry him, if it can be done soon.’ 

‘What, the marriage ?’ 

‘Yes.’ Her white calm face subdued him. He was sadly per- 
plexed. He left his seat and went up to her. 

‘You are but doing this to please me, my angel! Unless you 
marry Emile for his own sake you had better keep as you are.’ 

‘AsI am!’ Her tone was so bitter that he drew back; then 
she began to laugh, pointing at him with her finger: ‘ Now, my good 
father, unless you mean me to ask him myself, you will get this 
matter arranged with Emile.’ .. . 

Days went by. Except that she shrank from Emile’s raptur- 
ous wooing, Jacqueline remained very quiet. She would not make 
much preparation for her wedding. She said that Emile should 
take her to Liége by-and-by, and she should get all she wanted; 
only when Madame Hastiére volunteered her company and coun- 
sels she civilly refused both. 

‘I wish to be alone,’ she said. 

The miller grew more and more depressed as the time drew 
nearer, and yet Liline when married would live so near him that 
he could see her every day; but the girl’s white face pursued him 
even in sleep. Sometimes, too, she came up suddenly, and clasp- 
ing her arms round him kissed him, and was gone like some fairy 
creature. And yet, if he summoned courage to ask her if she was 
happy, she would be as saucy as ever, and, pinching his cheek or 
his ear, she asked what did he know about a young maid’s fancies ? 

On the night before the wedding her father dreamed of her 
more than ever; she had been fitful aud wayward all day, and 
had almost conquered his patience, but he had borne with her, and 
at night she kissed him with more than her usual fondness; he 
dreamed that she kneeled beside his bed and begged him to for- 
give her: ‘Save me from Emile!’ she cried. He started from sleep 
and rubbed his eyes). What was this? Was he awake or asleep? 
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Surely Liline, her long hair floating over her shoulders, had been 
standing beside his bed. He rose and struck a light, and then he 
smiled at his fancy, but when he slept again the same dream came 
with it. When he roused once more day was breaking in the 
valley, the sky was overcast, and the light, stealing down the hills 
to kiss the little river, was cold and blue. 

The miller shivered as if he had ague, and again he smiled at 
himself. 

‘It is Liline’s wedding morning,’ he said; and then he remem- 
bered that the barber was coming from Moulins to shave him. 

Liline did not appear at breakfast, nor did she answer when the 
maid tapped at her door; but the miller called out to the girl to 
leave her young mistress in peace. 

But now he is shaved and he has got himself into the new 
clothes he ordered for the wedding, and the coach hired from 
Dinant has arrived to take the bride to church. 

‘I must hasten Liline,’ he says, and he goes up to her room. 
The door is locked and he knocks again loudly. No answer 
comes. 

Suspense does not take long in changing to alarm, and there 
is but a step between alarm and horror. Jacqueline could not be 
found, her bed had not been slept in. The news spread to Emile 
and his mother, to the crowd of guests and gazers waiting the 
bride’s arrival outside the church at Moulins. 

‘Where is my Liline ?—Liline, Liline, where are you?’ The 
wretched father’s cry was echoed back from the cliffs round the 
mill, but no voice came in answer. 

Emile Hastiére hurried to Brussels, and in the presence of 
Frank Stonor’s parents and of his betrothed he accused him of the 
disappearance of Jacqueline, but Stonor’s white look of horror 
calmed even the furious lover... . 

Jacqueline was never heard of. Emile searched the country far 
and near, and left no means untried to find her. The miller sank 
beneath the blow, and though he dragged on a feeble existence 
for some years, he remained helpless. 

The mill seemed to share its master’s fate: to have been struck 
like its master. It did not, like Pierre Lahaye, sink all at once from 
health and strength to the feebleness of paralysed limbs, but it was 
plain that a curse rested on it ; its next owner became bankrupt, his 
successor died suddenly, and then the place was found to be so 
neglected, and the mill itself so decayed, that no new tenant came 
forward, so it was left to itself—left to sink little by little into the 
ruin that still stands, on the way to Montaigle, beside the Molignée. 

KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID, 
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Che Abrick. 


Ir was a shriek which I can never forget ; it came deadened by 
distance and by the obstructions through which it had to make 
its way to my ears, as I passed through the almost deserted street 
that ran by the shadowy front of the hospital. It came so wild 
with surprise and horror that it seemed to me different from any 
sound of agony or anguish that I had ever heard from living lips. 
I could not have conceived that a human being could have wailed 
so ghastly an utterance of terror and of misery; they told me 
afterwards, that, as it thrilled through hall and corridor and along 
the long ranges of dimly-lighted beds, not a nurse, not a patient, 
but started and, wondering, prayed God to pity the poor wretch 
who uttered it. It roused the whole slumbering building, it filled 
every separate hearer with the dread he or she most shuddered at. 
One heard in it that wild ery which he himself would have uttered 
had he awaked to a sudden sense of the suffocation of smoke and 
the roar of surrounding flames cutting him off from all escape 
from the infernal death of fire. Another caught in it that yell 
which night would have heard from him had his sleeping sight 
started into a hideous knowledge of a murderer’s knife at his 
throat. The most dreaded conceptions of each seemed at once to 
find voice in that one sound. A student swore to the group that, 
undressed, surrounded him, that he was sure it was from the ghost 
of one who had died in their lecture theatre under the torture of 
some hideous operation, who was revisiting the scene of the earthly 
torments from which he had fled to the calm refuge of death. I 
had rushed to the lodge when the sound first reached my ear, and, 
hardly waiting to give heed to the half-awake wonder of the porter, 
had sprung up the stone steps that led to the central hall. As I 
paused, bewildered, doubting which way I should turn, a police- 
man who had followed me, sure that such a sound must mean work 
for him, passed me, and arush of half-dressed students, all question- 
ing—none answering—came pouring down the broad staircases, 
eager and excited. We all listened. We thought that a second 
shriek each moment would follow the first, to scare the night and 
guide us to the utterer. So we stood with an expectant fear, 
but we waited in vain; cloud after cloud drifted lightly over the 
bright white moon, now filling the lofty hall with ghostly shadows, 
now leaving it white with cold, silent light. We heard nothing 
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more, and, amid a confused babble of wondering exclamationg, I left 
for home. 

I awoke late next day. My rest, till I at last fell into a dead 
sleep, had been feverish and broken ; I had dreams that it would 
have been a pleasure to have escaped from into such temporary 
lulls of half-wakefulness as I had known had not consciousness 
roused itself only to ring with that fearful sound. You have 
doubtless experienced that plague of memory which at some time 
or other has, I suppose, afflicted most persons; this Tennyson has 
alone, as far as I know, described. But it was a pleasant ghost of 
sound that haunted the mind of his Miller’s Daughter. 

With me, the one remembrance then and long after was that 
yell of despair, which alike in the quiet hush of night or the busy 
bustle of the day would suddenly in a moment fill me with a dread 
that I could not laugh or reason off, however I accused myself of 
folly in allowing myself to be overmastered by a fancy. I was in 
London in daily expectation of a summons to take my passage to 
Monte Video, to which place I was bound to superintend the con- 
struction of the new railway. I had made my last preparations, 
and, having no friends I had not bid adieu to, I had all my time 
on my hands. Perhaps it was this unoccupied state of my mind 
that left it more free to brood over the impression the event I 
have related had so strangely produced upon me. I loitered idly 
through my dressing, I sat long over my breakfast, I tried to read 
the Times, and then to interest myself in a volume of travels 
through that part of South America to which I was going. All 
would not do; whether I dressed, or ate, or read, the one recollection 
would recur and prevent any other subject from wholly occupying 
my thoughts. I threw down the book almost with a warmer 
exclamation than I am at all accustomed to indulge in, even when 
in my hottest of moods. I must get to the bottom of that night’s 
mystery, I said to myself, if it be only to lay the phantom of terror 
with which it has plagued me. It was doubtless but some ordinary 
brutality, which the police reports daily harrow our sympathies 
with, that gave birth to the sound that haunts me. If I learn 
that it was from some wretched wife, or wife that should be, 
battered and kicked by her lawful or temporary owner, I should 
quickly lose all thought of it except as one of those occurrences 
that make us shudder to know of what strange elements our boasted 
civilisation is composed. As I walked towards Southwark, breast- 
ing with some difficulty the tide of black-coated life that was still 
pouring over London Bridge to the business of the day, I know 
not why the recollection of an old schoolfellow wandered into my 
head and would occupy my thoughts; it may be that my raid into 
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St. Thomas’s caused me to call him to mind, for he had, I knew, 
come to London to walk this very hospital, and fit himself for the 
quiet country practice from which his father had extracted a com- 
fortable living till his early death, and which his widowed mother 
hoped her son would be able to regain when his term of study was 
completed. Michael Felton had been the cock of ourschool. All 
whose education was entrusted to the Reverend Doctor Holmes had 
at once a liking for, and yet a not causeless dread of, the kind- 
hearted but overbearing lad whose character was made up of so 
puzzling a compound of conflicting qualities. Nature had doubt- 
less made him a good-natured, impulsive boy. He had needed but 
such kindly training as his father’s companionship might have 
given to his natural disposition to have strengthened by practice 
his impulses into ordinary habits; but how could his overworked 
father spare any time to his son? The day was from early till late 
occupied with visits to his patients. If an hour were stolen from the 
daily round of work it was spent in the performance of those public 
duties which a man of his intelligence in a country district can 
hardly neglect without losing self-respect. To say the truth, Dr. 
Felton had anything but a wish to leave to others those labours 
for the improvement of his neighbourhood, of the want of which 
his professional experience made him more fully aware than most. 
To such a mind as his, cultivated and in the truest sense Christian, 
the scenes which daily passed before his eyes were such as to make 
the bettering of the poor, both in body and in mind, a subject 
which occupied all the little leisure his large practice allowed. 
The brutality, the helplessness, the servility, and the selfishness of 
the farm-labourers of the district were, he clearly saw, but the 
necessary outcome of the ignorance which was held by their betters 
to be the birthright of the British peasant. It was to lift them 
out of this rural savagery that the worthy Doctor strove. Schools, 
libraries, and clubs were his hobbies; by means of these he sought 
to build up the intelligence and the independence of these modern 
serfs. His passion for the elevation of the many left him no time 
for the home training of his boy. He was thus necessarily aban- 
doned to his mother—one of those worthy, weak, well-intentioned 
women whose unguarded affection works at times so much harm 
upon those they most idolise. Little Michael became from his 
boyhood upwards, even during his father’s lifetime, that most-to- 
be-pitied of mortals, a spoilt, unchecked child. An infant in arms, 
he had, of course, his own way. What infant in arms has not, 
even from the strongest minded of mothers? As a child petti- 
coated and pinafored he learnt to rule his mother, and she was 
taught to obey his noisy whims under a penalty of a very 
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tempest of shrieks and sobs, if she dared to thwart him; and 
these, with her, were to be pacified with any concession. The 
boy grew in self-will faster than he grew in height. His father 
saw little of him, for he saw just that little of his home that every 
country surgeon does, whose practice lies through a wide and 
thinly-populated district. The boy had quickness enough gene- 
rally to curb his imperativeness in his father’s presence. Expe- 
rience taught him that the parent he saw so little of was of sterner 
stuff than the loving and softer mother he was fond of and defied. 
At times his temper, unaccustomed to control, had exhibited itself 
even in the fatherly presence, sometimes to meet with a needed 
check that restored it forthwith to the curb, more frequently to be 
more gently chidden ; for how could he whose kindness to his one 
child so seldom had the opportunity of showing itself, find heart 
enough to fill the rare minutes that he spent with his son in 
harshness and reproof? Death came early to the busy Doctor. 
A hot summer had filled the hovels of the district with the custo- 
mary typhus fever, bred of the filth which appeared at their very 
doorways. That which cleanliness and drainage should have 
prevented he had to cure. But this time disease acted upon 
his overworked and weakened system. From the death-beds of 
patients he staggered to his own. A few days of suffering while 
reason remained, of wild raving when it had departed, and the 
widow and orphan looked their last upon their dead, and knew 
they had to live in an altered world for the future. Yet their 
new life was not so desolate as that of many whom professional 
men so often bequeath to the charity of friends. Mrs. Felton 
found herself, when her late husband’s affairs were wound up, in 
possession of enough to place her above actual want, though not of 
sufficient to enable her easily to fulfil his and her own dearest 
wish, that their son should grow up to fill the position which his 
father had cccupied in his native place. Yet whatever privation 
she herself might have to endure to give her son the necessary 
training for his profession, that his mother made up her mind he 
should have. To our Reverend Doctor’s he was sent for that last 
year’s finish which would give him that knowledge of the dead 
languages needed to enable him to cure living sufferers. He and I 
had been friends through our school days—though why it would 
be difficult to say. Our dispositions were as different as they well 
could be. Affectionate, impulsive, passionate, and overbearing, he 
in other cases made friends but to throw them off again before 
long. Those whom his good-nature attracted were soon repelled 
by his intolerance of all opposition or of all claim to indepen- 
dence of action, or even to any assertion to a right to a will dif- 
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fering from his own. Perhaps I was indifferent to his having his 
own way in trifles—satisfied with self-assertion on more important 
matters; and this may have made me a satisfactory companion to 
him until prolonged knowledge of each other’s good points and the 
habit of mutual confidence strengthened our liking into a stronger 
feeling, which made him curb his self-willedness in my case. Per- 
haps the coolness and strength of character for which I was the 
more distinguished than himself gave to me a certain power over 
him which held his selfishness in check. Certainly it was not on 
many occasions that I was called on to feel any necessity for self- 
assertion. Perhaps the rareness of these defensive displays on 
my part rendered them the more effective. They never failed to 
effect their purpose. They hardly on any occasion produced even 
a temporary coolness between us, and it was with no small regret 
we parted company when we left school and took our several ways 
through the separate paths in life marked out for us. He, of 
course, came to London to walk the hospitals. He had told me 
what his mother’s income was, and I knew that with the hardest 
economy on his part she would have to pinch herself sadly to find 
enough to spare to him for his support during the years that must 
pass before he would be able to start on his proposed career. It 
was some time before I heard of him. I, too, had left home to fit 
myself for my own profession at a leading engineer’s in Glasgow. 
It was about a year from our parting before I spent my annual 
holiday at E What I then heard of Michael Felton sur- 
prised me perhaps more than it ought to have done, and made me 
anxious for his future, in which, for old friendship’s sake, I felt no 
little interest. He had started well. For the first few months he 
had earned the blessing of his mother by the apparent steadiness of 
his conduct and the evident carefulness of his expenditure. Of his 
progress in study she spoke with pride. But before long all changed, 
and the poor solitary woman grew wont to shun the very mention of 
her son, so lately the one subject that she delighted to dwell upon. 
At first friends and neighbours did not understand this. They could 
only see that those who did not wish to pain her must avoid any 
question respecting him. Too soon it became common talk why this 
was. All who knew her learned to pity poor Mrs. Felton ; to pity 
because she had the son whom she had looked to be the consolation, 
the comfort, and the support of the widowed years she had yet to live. 
That self-will and want of all self-restraint which had made the 
boy a trouble and a care, now made the grown man first an anxiety 
and at last a terror to her. He lost all care for her counsel and 
pity for her entreaties. He met her affection with ingratitude, 
doubt, and reproach. One by one he rapidly descended the circles 
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of London fast life, and as he lost character and self-respect, so 
his thought for her in money matters lessened till it was altogether 
lost. In the fierce need of his entanglements, he grew reckless of 
whether he left to her enough to keep up the decent respectability 
which she had been always accustomed to maintain. He drained 
her soon in a way to show that he had no care as to whether she 
had even the barest necessaries. She had ever shunned debt. 
She made a first stand against his demands when that was required 
which, if she gave it, would compel her to descend to the novelty 
of taking credit. It was then that her neighbours learnt how 
debased he had become. The little she clung to with which to 
pay her small, diminished expenditure, that little the old servant 
heard first begged, then demanded, at last, with rage and oaths. 
This was not the last of such scenes. Between them came re- 
pentance and remorse, showing the old love still lived, but then 
followed some fresh outburst even more violent than had yet 
occurred. Medical students who do give themselves to dissipation 
soon gather round them those who, more debased than themselves, 
glory to laugh down their scruples and hurry them from bad to 
worse. Michael Felton was soon held as one altogether lost. His 
visits to his mother were now unfrequent. He only came when he 
thought he could extract something to extricate him from some 
fresh liability that was plaguing him. The last time he came to 
her he had been so violent that she had to expose her misery by 
calling in friends to protect her from his abuse, and to see him 
dash from her, mad with rage, swearing with curses, to which 
those who heard him shuddered to listen, that never more would 
he feel towards her as a son, or see her in life. She never re- 
covered that. It did not at once kill her. She slowly grieved to 
death, with no word of reproach towards the son who was her 
murderer, and whom she still supplied with an allowance which 
should have given to her those strengthening comforts she now so 
much needed. He had kept his word. Since he left with that 
accursed oath, he had never seen her. Does he know, I thought, 
that she is dead? Had he been left ignorant of the stabs his curse 
inflicted on her very life? I had seen in the Times, only two days 
since, that the end had come. She was where all eyes are dried, 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 
If the end had come and he had not known it, or had hardened his 
heart against relenting before she died, and giving to her dying 
lips at the last the innocent boy’s kiss of his childhood, I knew, 
now she was gone, how much he would be prostrated with agony 
and remorse, and how the grief of such a loss would again strike 
the rock of his nature, and the old forgotten water would gush 
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forth. Too late! too late! saddest words that human lips have 
ever uttered ; these words, with him, would be as bitter as they had 
ever been to man ; and, as I went walking on, I pitied my old school 
friend with a pity that would have been painful had not that other 
recollection that so haunted me intruded itself so as to prevent 
my mind so completely forgetting it as to give itself fully up to 
indulgence in any feeling. As I turned once more through the 
gateway of the hospital, I know not why, I felt an inexplicable 
depression for which I had no cause, and yet which I neverthe- 
less felt oppress me. [I tried to mock myself as my thoughts 
suggested that ‘Coming events cast their shadows before.’ I had 
no anxieties of my own just then to threaten me. I knew of 
nothing that I could have to dread. Yet the feeling was strong 
upon me. I crossed the paved courtyard and, mounting the steps, 
I reached the central hall, now bright with the morning sun—how 
different from the night before! Just as I went to the beadle’s 
box to set at rest my curiosity respecting the occurrence which 
had so impressed me, that same awful shriek thrilled through the 
building, though now it came from above me, from some woful 
ward where the sufferer was. My question was answered quickly. 
A student named Michael Felton had, it seemed, bargained with 
two resurrectionists—for these were the days when such things 
were—to provide him with a female and a male subject. As such 
transactions were legally punishable, though winked at by the 
professors, he had received his purchases alone, in the unlighted 
dissecting room, late in the last night. The money was paid for 
them, and the reckless buyer had, it appeared, hauled the heavy 
clayey sacks on to one of the tables to ascertain the state of the 
corpses, now his property, and their fitness for his purpose. The 
one, a man’s, was inspected and held undeniably useful. The 
other was an aged woman’s. By the fitful light of the moon he 
cut the cord and threw back the sack from the grey-haired head. 
Then it was that that shriek, which had so startled me, shrilled 
through the night. When they found him he was sitting by the 
dead, muttering ‘ Mother!’ a hopeless lunatic. Only, at long 


intervals, he uttered that terrible cry which I now fled from as if 
it had been death. 


W. C. BENNETT. 




























































































‘ Footsteps—nothing more!’ 











Footsteps. 


Footsteps over the sand— 
Ay, my sister, I mark them well ! 

’Tis nothing that footsteps mark the strand, 
But who shall read or tell 

How feet of a man may tread down life 


In the woman who thought to have been his wife ! 


Footsteps—nothing more ! 
The waves will soon rise wild and high, 
Will sink, and smooth will be the shore 
When the sands are clean and dry,— 
As dry as my heart, and as clean as my soul, 
And cold as the hopes that have brought but dole! 











Dick Watson's Daughter. 


Yes, sir, Portland born and bred, and proud of it. We Port- 
landers are a bit proud of it, a good many of us, this being always 
home to us, as it has been to our fathers and mothers before us, 
don’t you see? Can’t say exactly why this should be always home 
— it’s not easy to explain, and I am not a good hand at explana- 
tion. Has anybody ever explained why cats love houses and back 
yards and not the people in them? why they will starve on the 
tiles, or in an empty house, rather than go away with the master 
who has fed them all their lives? Something to do with the 
overgrowth of the organ of locality a wiseacre told me once, and 
perhaps he was right. But old dad said he was a fool, and dad 
was just as likely to be right as the other man. I don’t always 
know a fool from a wise man myself; it takes a lot of time to find 
out that even in London, where you are all so mighty sharp. 

I stick to Portland. Do you see Weymouth and Melcombe 
over yonder in the bay? I’ve never been across, and shall never 
care to. What’s the use? I’ve everything I want—health and 
strength ; a good house, and a good wife; plenty of work, and 
plenty of smiles to meet a man after the work’s done. What 
more should I find over yonder ?—and how much less? My father 
lived and died here, so shall I. I can’t abide with people always 
wanting change—that’s a bad complaint, sir, you take my word for 
it, and gets people into all sorts of trouble—into prison too, poor 
gommocks. I'd lay a crown-piece there’s a lot of them up at our 
big prison there, who could say to me, ‘ That’s true enough, David 
Costerbadie, if you never speak another sensible word in the whole 
course of your blessed life ; that’s uncommon true.’ Very well then, 
what’s there to laugh about ? I dare say your London is a fairer, 
squarer place than this, but it would not suit me any the better 
for that. Not it. 

Well, perhaps a few years ago I was not quite as satisfied as I 
am now, and was bothered just a little with an idea of sliding off, 
of turning out a soldier, or a policeman, or a diver—which my 
uncle was, and got drowned by way of a judgment on him, the dad 
has always said, for sneaking away and getting under water. But 
though it did cross my mind I had better make one less, it never 
came to the big march to go, and matters worked round by 
degrees, as they will, sir, if you only wait and work hard and 
don’t snivel. Bless you, yes! It won’t come round the way you 
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thought—dashed if it ever does that !—but round it comes, just 
like the hand of a clock, and as I’ll prove to you clear enough if 
you don’t mind listening for a while. Mine’s a queer story in its 
way. When those young ones about us grow up, I’m a-going to 
tell it them, even with their mother sitting by to hear it. I don’t 
know there’s much of a moral in it, but Betsy says there is; and 
Betsy has always her wits about her, if I haven’t, though she’s not 
Portland born and bred, as all we Costerbadies are. She’s a 
foreigner, she is—ain’t you, Betsy lass ?—and very much ashamed of 
it too, though it wasn’t her fault, poor thing, as some people might 
think. She comes from your town—from a part of it called 
Whitechapel, which sounds like a place clean and pious enough 
for anybody, and Betsy says perhaps it may be in the parts of it 
she doesn’t recollect. 

It was her coming to Portland which made all the fuss about 
us, and put us all to sixes and sevens, as the saying is, although 
we were at sixes and sevens before she turned up for that matter, 
owing to hard luck. There had been bad times at the quarries— 
the private quarries were all wrong somehow—changing hands and 
changing men, and the new stone they fetched out of the land did 
not come up well, or did not last long, or had something or other the 
matter with it which kept us quarrymen chopping and changing, 
or sitting still in the house-place out of work, and wondering when 
the work would come again. We grumbled a bit, too, at. the prison 
lot taking the labour from our hands, and letting us lie idle. But 
people will grumble, and Government wants its quarries worked at 
a cheap rate; and at all events here the prison is, for good or bad, 
and no getting rid of it again. We're a bit grown to it, and with 
work enough for both of us, we don’t grumble as we used. 

Betsy Watson crossed over to Portland in the bad times then, 
when work was very slack, a score or more of years ago I may say, 
before the railway came to us, and the big breakwater was finished. 
I mind her standing in the street with a big bundle in her arms— 
a crimson bundle with white spots—and looking round as if she’d 
lost her way, and a poor, thin, pale, gawky kind of wench she was 
that day. Just to think of that, sir, looking at her now, that 
wide ! 

She came over by the steamer, and when the people had all 
got on shore and gone away, she walked slowly along the road 
towards Chesil—that’s the lot of old houses by the Chesil bank, 
which we see from this window down on the shore there. We all 
lived at Chesil at that time, a family of us Costerbadies, dad and 
mother, and sister Leah, and young Jonathan, who was a cripple 
and died before his time, and your humble servant. I had been 
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out of work all the winter, and was hanging about the road as if I 
had stolen something—and ready, if anybody had asked me, to 
carry anything up town or top of the island for a stray sixpence, 
or less. And there was nobody I could be of use to but Betsy 
Watson, who strolled on with her black straw bonnet blown to the 
back of her head, and who was wondering where she was, or which 
was the right way to go, or what had become of those who should 
have been at the landing-stage to meet her and help her with her 
bundle, and say, ‘ How d’ye do?’ and had not come to time, or 
never meant. It was something of this, I fancied, before I caught 
her eye and slouched away a step or two, and then stopped again 
with my mouth all open like a trap, Betsy told me afterwards, and 
looking a rare silly. 

It was she who spoke first—women being naturally more 
forward in their ways than men, or being more inclined to settle 
things off-hand, and not to go beating about the bush so much as 
we shy fellows. And I was shy enough of strangers, of course, 
though this bit of a gawky girl was ten years younger, and like a 
child to me. She was exactly seventeen, and I was seven-and- 
twenty. She was five feet seven, which is a strapping height for 
a girl, even if she has overgrown herself a bit, and I was six feet 
three ; so there you have us like a picture, and a rum picture we 
must have been too. 

‘Do you know, sir, where I could find a cheap lodging in 
these parts?’ she asked, bang off, of me. 

‘Oh! there’s plenty of lodgings,’ I answered, pointing to no end 
of bills in all the windows of all the little and big houses in sight. 
It was Easter time, when company was scarce enough, and the 
weather was awful cold that year. It was actually snowing while 
she spoke to me, and the snow was settling on her hair like flour 
on a bright brown chestnut. 

‘ Ye—es, but I want a very cheap lodging. I don’t mind how 
poor, being poor myself,’ she added, frank and straight. 

‘Oh! I see.’ 

‘And I shall not give anybody any trouble, while I stay here ; 
that is, I hope I shan’t.’ 

This was a very young woman to come out holiday-making by 
herself, and indeed, for all her height, I took her to be a year 
younger than she was, she was that thin, and had so innocent a 
face. Asad face too, and sorrowful people don’t look younger than 
they are, as a rule; but she did somehow. 

‘The sort of lodger people like, lass,’ I replied, with a laugh, 
‘and you'd suit a good many about here.’ 

I did not speak to her as to a lady born, but as to one of my 
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own class, though I was as red all the time as beetroot. And I 
was wonderfully taken by her, as by a child that had lost its 
way and wanted help to find it, and might not get into careful 
hands, being ignorant of life. She was very poor, although neat as 
a new pin, and well shod. The wind did not quite seem to suit 
with her thin black dress and wisp of a shawl though, but to cut 
through them both, as she stood there trying not to shiver. I 
thought of all the neighbours in Chesil, and along the. hill-side, 
and not being quick to come to conclusions, I did nothing else 
but think and keep my mouth open. When an idea came to me 
I gave her the benefit of it, but it wasn’t very often, as we walked 
slowly along the road together. I should have been glad to carry 
her bundle, but didn’t like to ask. 

‘ They let lodgings down there,’ I said, pointing to Chesil, * but 
it would be awful cold for you, and sometimes the sea swamps you 
when the wind keeps in this quarter long. There’s old Druce’s, 
there’s Churchfunnel, there’s Mother Dreak’s, there’s——’ 

‘David, who’s this wench?’ said a shrill voice—my sister 
Leah’s voice—and sure enough there was sister Leah at my elbow, 
as curious as any woman, and wondering who I'd got to talk to and 
walk with all of a sudden at that time of day. 

Betsy Watson looked at Leah, and crept aside like a girl a bit 
frightened at the sight of her. And Leah was not a well-favoured 
lass I must say, not for thirty-five, when good looks aren’t always 
in their bloom even with good temper to back them, which Leah 
never had. Leah had grown very yellow of late and full of hard lines, 
and had lost two front teeth only last week—one top, one bottom 
—and that would make apy woman cross though there was no one 
to see her but dad, and me, and mother, and Jonathan. Leah had 
been out marketing, and had come upon us with her basket on her 
arm, and a something green sticking out of the basket. She had 
no bonnet on, and the wind was blowing her hair—almost gray 
now—a good many ways at once, and her face was pinched and 
not so clean as I had seen it now and then on Sundays. She 
looked a bit spiteful at us both, too, goodness knows for why. 

‘This young girl,’ I said to Leah, ‘was asking me where she 
could get a lodging hereabouts, and I was saying———’ 

‘Oh! you're a pretty one to talk about lodgings,’ Leah 
answered uncommon sharp; ‘ what kind of lodging do you want ?’ 
she asked, with a long steady stare at Betsy, and then at the 
bundle in her arms. 

Betsy told her what she had told me, and more. She wanted 
a very cheap lodging ; she was poor; it had been said she must 
have change of air, and she had saved up all the winter to get that 
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change, and here she was. 
ing about the bush. 

‘ For how long?’ asked Leah. 

‘A fortnight—perhaps three weeks, if my money will last out, 
and I can get to like this place,’ she answered, with a little 
shudder at it already. 

‘You came from 

‘ London.’ 

‘You’ve come a long way, if you're short of money,’ said Leah 
with a kind of snort. 

‘They said this part of England would do me a deal of good, 
and besides 

She did not say what besides, but stopped all of a sudden, and 
my sister, more interested in Betsy’s means of living and paying 
her way than in her reason for giving Portland a look up, said 
bluntly — 

‘What money have you got ?’ 

‘ That’s not for you to ask, Leah, or for me,’ I broke in here, 
for I saw the poor, weak thing flinch again at the question coming 
from such a stranger ; ‘ that’s no one’s business but hers.’ 

‘ Yes, it’s my business,’ said Leah, ‘ for this child—and she’s but 
a child, tall as she is—may not be able to pay those who'd feel the 
ill-luck of being cheated of a penny.’ 

‘Oh! I don’t want to cheat anybody,’ said Betsy Watson, quick 
and warm at this. ‘When the money is getting low, I shall be 
ready to go home.’ 

‘Tshould think Mother Dreak’s would suit her, because--—’ 

‘Because you know nothing about it, David, said Leah, ‘ or 
about anything save quarry work, which you can’t get. If this 
child can pay her way—fair and square, as she will—she might 
spend her holiday in a worse fashion than along with us, I take it.’ 

‘Oh! no, cried Betsy, shrinking away for the third time, ‘I—I 
don’t want anything like that.’ 

‘ How do you know what it’s like, or what we’re like ?’ said Leah, 
ready to argue the point at once, and with no end of force too— 
just like Leah, that was. ‘ We’re neat and clean; there’s a bedroom 
all to yourself, with a fine big sea view, too; we'll board and lodge 
you cheaper than anyone in Chesil, and we haven’t had a lodger 
for nine months, and this hulking brother of mine is always out of 
work, and you will bea help to us. One house is as good as 
another if it’s an honest house, ain’t it?’ 

‘Ye—es,’ said Betsy, frightened from all argument by this; 
‘ob, yes! quite true.’ 

‘Then what do you want to go anywhere else for? Come and 


It was all plain speaking, and no beat- 
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see the house—there it is: it won’t kill you to look at it. That’s 
my father sitting in the doorway—there’s my mother looking over 
his shoulder at us—there’s Jonathan at the window—your window. 
You come and see the place before you say “you don’t want any- 
thing like that ;” you mayn’t know what you do want,’ and Leah 
seemed to drag Betsy Watson down the road to the stone houses 
in the shadow of the Chesil bank, where the waves were dashing 
and roaring finely that afternoon, and with a noise that skeered 
her first go off. 

I walked a little distance behind; the way my sister talked 
had swept away a little objection of my own which I should have 
liked to make, but I was clean silenced by her style. I had never 
known Leah go on quite like that before, never seen her so excited 
and so anxious. Generally Leah was a woman of few words, which 
were plain and hard enough when they did come out, which wasn’t 
very often. ‘A sulky toad,’ I have heard father call her more 
than once, and ‘ A sour lot, that Leah Costerbadie,’ had been said 
of her by the Chesil neighbours for no end of time. Leah had 
never seemed particularly anxious about anything till that day— 
but then it was hard to guess whether she was anxious or not. 
So her manner opened my eyes as much as. it did young Betsy 
Watson’s, just for the reason I was no more used to it than she 
was. 

When we got home, Leah said to me, ‘ You wait here, while 
I show the young lady over the place;’ and ‘the young lady’ 
looked at me for a moment as if afraid to trust herself with my 
rampagious sister; then she gave way and passed into our house 
as if she was Leah’s prisoner, and there was not much chance of 
running away from her. 

Presently she was talking to father and mother in the parlour, 
and Leah slipped out and caught me by the arm. 

‘She'll stop if you don’t blunder out something, and turn her 
against us,’ she whispered hoarsely. 

‘Yes—but don’t you see——’ 

‘You fool!’ she cried, ‘ don’t you see ever? Ain’t we starving !° 

She backed into the cottage again, leaving me all of a big heap 
against the stone wall. 

It was as bad as that then, and it was harder lines with the 
Costerbadies than I had guessed. Well, the old people, and Leah, 
and Jonathan had fought their battles well without my guessing 
much about it and without my wondering how long the money 
would hold out. No one had worried me, fretful as they all were 
in their way, for I took things about as quietly as most folk, even 
when there was anything to put me out, which was seldom, though 
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Leah and dad had a bad way—I own it—of aggravating people, 
and each other. Not so much in bad times, for then we held 
together a bit more, and helped each other all we could. Pre- 
sently my brother Jonathan—poor cripple and hunchback he was, 
and yet close on twenty years of age—came limping into the street 
towards me. 

‘ Davie, she’s going to stop,’ he said ; ‘ she thinks the place will 
suit her.’ 

‘Well, I hope she'll like it, I said, ‘and I hope you'll all be 
kind to her, for she’s a poor body enough.’ 

‘Yes, ain’t she?’ piped Jonathan; ‘I wonder what she came 
for ?” 

‘ Change of air.’ 

‘ Did she tell you so?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘I like her face,’ said my brother after thinking it over a little, 
* but it wouldn't be lucky if she died here, would it ?’ 

‘Lor bless the fellow— no.’ 

‘It would be our luck though—wouldn’t it ?’ 

‘You shut up, and keep that nonsense to yourself, Johnnie— 
she ain’t a-going to die, I said; ‘ what’s made you think of such 
stuff as that ?’ 

Going to die, indeed! Why, in twenty-four hours from the 
time she set foot in Chesil she was a different young creature 
altogether, and as full of life as ever she could stick! I don’t sup- 
pose change of air ever agreed with a young person as it agreed 
with Betsy Watson; there was quite a colour on her cheeks next 
day, and before the week was out she was as brown as any berry. 

‘That Whitechapel of yourn must have been a very sickly 
place,’ I said to her about the third day of her stay with us, and 
when she was getting redder and redder, nose and chin especially, 
‘for you to have got as pale as when I saw you first.’ 

‘I can’t say if it’s sickly,’ she answered doubtfully, ‘ all I know 
is I am very sick of it.’ 

‘ Were you born there ?’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ 

‘People don’t get sick of where they're born—at least, we don’t 
in Portland.’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘But Whitechapel mayn’t be quite as fresh a place as this, 
take it altogether.’ 

‘I don’t think it is gwite as fresh,’ she answered, laughing at me. 

‘Then what makes you stop?’ 


‘Oh! you're as curious as your sister,’ she said pettishly, and 
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went away ‘rom me and sat on the Chesil bank, and chucked stones 
into the water for hours afterwards. I felt she did not want my 
company ; I walked away till tea was ready, and thought of what 
she had said all the mortal time. 

As curious as my sister! Well, Leah was curious enough, I 
knew, but I had never been called curious before, and never had 
been that I knew of. ‘You don’t seem to me, David, to bustle 
about quite enough or take enough interest in things,’ the dad had 
told me over and over again; ‘ you’re too big and lumpy like!’ And 
now here was a little chit of a woman telling me I was curious, 
and running away from me because I worried her with questions— 
actually worried her ! 

Yes, it was singular, because somehow, sir, I was curious about 
her. She looked to be so very much alone in the world, so adrift 
like, and yet a contented little soul, very quick with her needle 
and not too much of a lodger. She liked to be of help in any 
way, knowing she was poor, and fancying herself almost one of 
the family after a while. And she was of help, and Leah, who 
was never backward in making use of people, put upon her, as I 
thought, before the week was out, and got her to run on errands 
and do all kinds of things for her, even to re-shape and fit her 
Sunday dress—which Leah had had for years—in the new tip-top 
Whitechapel fashion too, which Betsy knew all about of course, 
being straight from London where all the fashions come from. 
She was really one of the family by the end of the week, quite at 
home, and glad Leah had not frightened her from it when they 
had first met in the open street. They all took to her, Leah and 
all, and I don’t remember Leah’s taking to anybody before, male 
or female. Not that Betsy could see this, not understanding her 
so well as we did, and thinking she was always very cross and 
snappish, not guessing that if Leah had not taken to her she 
would have ‘let her have it,’ and screamed and yelled and jawed 
at her, as she had done at other people whom she couldn’t abide, 
as she had always done at home when put out by any of us. 
Leah was handy at making fishing nets, and Betsy Watson, handy 
at anything, looked on one day, helped her the next, and at sucha 
rate, too, that my sister almost smiled. 

‘You're clever with your fingers,’ she said. 

‘We are in Whitechapel—some of them too clever,’ she added 
with a sigh, which was not easy to account for. 

‘ No one can be too clever,’ said father. 


‘Oh! yes, they can,’ answered Betsy briskly ; ‘too cleyer by 
half.’ 


‘ How’s that ?’ I said. 
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‘Over-clever people get into trouble, David,’ she answered 
thoughtfully now; ‘at least I have heard they do, Whitechapel 
way.’ . 

‘And that’s an affliction, David boy, that'll never happen to 
you, depend upon it,’ said my father, at which everybody laughed, 
Jonathan the loudest, because it did not take a great deal to 
amuse him, poor little chap! 

How that first week slid away whilst Betsy Watson was 
amongst us!—though I was out of work, and hated being out of 
work, ‘ big and lumpy’ as the dad said I was. Though dad did 
not mean all he said about me, bless your heart! Only his nasty 
way when anything disagreed with him, or when his cough was 
bad, and shook all his good qualities into his bad ones. Gracious, 
but the old man could cough, when put to it! ‘ Coughs his hardest 
on purpose,’ Leah always said, but that wasn’t quite correct; 
though, when the whole house was shaking, I used to think he did 
let loose a bit. 

The old dad was fond of Betsy, too, in his way; she could not 
play chequers—draughts as you may call it—when she first came, 
but he taught her, and she beat him hollow before the week was 
up. And mother took to her, and poor Jonathan went over 
head and ears in love with her—which was silly to say the least of 
it, a little helpless cove as he was. 

By the end of the week we knew all about Betsy Watson, and 
what she had not told us herself at starting, Leah kept asking her 
until she did. Betsy worked in a wholesale house Whitechapel 
way; ‘gentlemen’s ties’ and that fal-lal rubbish turned out by 
the ton, and meaning hard work, long hours, and deuce of a little 
pay for it. The work had taken most of the health and strength 
away from her before I had first clapped eyes on her. She had no 
mother—she had died when Betsy was a little thing not higher 
than that, sir. And the father? Ah! here comes the story, and 
out it came all at once, when Leah was harassing one evening, and I 
was smoking a short pipe at the open door and listening to every 
word she said. 

Father and mother and Jonathan had all gone to bed, and the 
two women-folk were sitting up late and working rather hard. I 
remember it, just as if it was yesterday, and I’m likely to re- 
member that night surely. 

‘Yes, my father is alive, she answered. 

‘ Then, why didn’t you say so before?” said Leah. 

‘I didn’t think it mattered to you, or anybody else but me,’ 
she said, ay, and with spirit too. 

‘And what’s your father doing, Betsy ?’ Leah asked. 
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‘He’s in David’s line.’ 

‘You don’t mean that ?’ 

‘Up at the prison yonder, working in the quarries, that’s 
where father is,’ said Betsy, speaking very quickly now, ‘ and it’s 
as well you should know it. I don’t like keeping anything back ; 
I never did.’ 

‘ Bravo, Betsy!’ I said, putting my head in at the door to cheer 
her, and getting my nose snapped.off for my pains. 

‘Isn’t it time you went to bed instead of hanging about there 
at this time of night?’ cried Leah. ‘What have you got to sit up 
for? Yow haven’t any work to do.’ 

‘That’s not my fault.’ 

‘Yes, it is,’ said Leah ; ‘ you were never fond of work.’ 

I should have knocked anybody over who had told me that 
outside in Portland, but I could not do anything to Leah, not 
even shake her. It was not kind of her, but I said quietly— 

‘IT can’t make work.’ 

Here Betsy broke in before Leah could say anything else un- 
pleasant. ‘ 

‘I should like David to know everything as well as you, she 
said, * because I can trust him, always.’ 

‘ Thankee for saying as much, my lass,’ I said back to her; ¢ yes, 
you may trust me.’ 

‘My father has been in Portland prison close upon seven 
years, she began, ‘and he has seven years more to serve, less 
the time struck off for his good conduct. A long sentence, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘What’s he in for?’ asked Leah. 

‘ Housebreaking.’ 

‘It wasn’t the first or second time for him to get locked up so 
long,’ was Leah’s sharp opinion. 

‘Oh! no—he has been at it all his life,’ said Betsy quietly. 
‘I can’t remember ever seeing my father. When he was not in 
prison, he was always keeping out of the way of those who wanted 
to put him in it. Once or twice he called to see me when I was 
very little—but I don’t recollect.’ 

‘Where were you?’ 

‘Oh! he paid people to take care of me.’ 

‘Thieves too, Pll be bound,’ said Leah. 

‘No; honest people who did not know how father got his living. 
That’s the odd thing about my father, and it makes me love him, 
spite of everything.’ 

‘What’s odd about him ?’ 

‘That he did all he could to keep me out of harm’s way. He 
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had an idea I should never know anything about him, and that one 
day he would turn up a rich man and take me abroad, to live 
peaceably there with never a soul the wiser. Very foolish!’ she 
said with a sigh, ‘and this is how it ended.’ 

‘Just as it ought to end,’ was Leah’s short answer; ‘ I’ve no 
liking for a lot of thieves. And if you have never seen him— how 
do you know this?’ 

‘He writes to me from prison when they allow him.’ 

‘And he’s awfully sorry, of course. That’s because they read 
‘ his letters beiore they let them go,’ said Leah. 

‘I can’t say he’s sorry. He never says he is.’ 

‘ And when his time is up—he’ll thieve again ?’ 

‘ Yes—very likely.’ 

‘Well, he’s a nice brute to love, I must say.’ 

‘He’s my father.’ 

‘You'd better have been without one.’ 

‘Don’t you love your father, Leah ?’ she asked. 

‘Cau’t say I do particular,’ said Leah ; ‘he’s much too aggra- 
vating to suit me. But, at all events, he’s honest ; I couldn’t do 
anything but hate and spit upon a thief!’ 

* Yes—Leah—I dare say you would,’ replied Betsy, ‘and I don’t 
ask you to love my father, or to pity him; I know he was very bad 
—I have read about him in old newspapers, and there was nothing 
much to be said for him. But still he does not forget me—he 
writes to me—he is sorry I’ve no mother to take care of me—and 
he did the best he could in keeping me away from him when I was 
young and he was bad. You see that?’ 

‘I don’t see anything good in him,’ 

‘I do, Betsy,’ I said from the doorway ; ‘ at least, it’s my idea he 
might have made life much worser for you—and much blacker for 
you.’ 

‘You get out!’ cried my sister ; ‘ your idea indeed! You never 
had one in that thick head of yours that was worth an ounce of 
sugar. Who cares for your ideas?’ 

‘I haven’t asked anybody to care.’ 

‘Then hold your noise,’ said Leah; ‘ do you think I'm sitting 
up to listen to your gabble ?’ 

‘ Ab, never mind her, David,’ cried Betsy at this moment ; ‘ your 
sister is kinder than she cares to let us see, and she doesn’t mean 
all she says.’ 

‘Much you are likely to know about me,’ answered Leah 
sharply at this. ‘ I do mean what I say—I should be a poor creature 
if I didn’t. And you, Betsy Watson, might have told us this before 

—knowing we are honest people—and said what you had come for 
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downright. We shouldn’t ’a’ thought the worse of you for telling 
us the truth.’ 

‘Here! Lookee here!’ I began, when Betsy stopped me by 
holding up her hand and asking if she had not told the truth,— 
told more than there was any occasion for, considering what she was 
and where she was. 

‘You said you came for your health,’ said Leah. 

‘ That’s true enough, for I was very ill.’ 

‘And you came for something else besides that. You can’t 
look me in the face, and say you didn’t,’ went on my sister. 

‘I am going to tell you what that something else is.’ 

‘I can guess. To see your father ?’ 

‘Yes. Ihave an order from the Directors to see him the next 
visiting day. That’s next Wednesday,’ she answered. 

‘As if I didn’t know what you were at Portland for! said 
Leah, proud of her cuteness—and she was cute certainly. 

‘For once in my life,’ Betsy went on, ‘ I thought I would work 
extra hard to save money to bring me here; and in working 
extra hard, I broke down a little.’ 

‘What do you want to see the wretch for ?’ 

‘What wretch ?’ 

‘ Your father.’ 

‘To see what he is like—to ask if I can do any good, or be ot 
any use when he comes out.’ 

‘ You'd better let that alone,’ said Leah. 

‘It is my duty, I fancy, now.’ 

‘Ah! you’re eaten up by fancy,’ was my sister’s last remark. 
‘I suppose if he was to be let off you’d go to him, because it was 
your duty.’ 

‘If he asked me—I would go. Oh! yes.’ 

‘Though you know he’s a bad un?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ And that there’s no chance to make him a good un?’ 

‘Still—I’d try,’ 

‘And he’d drag you down instead—that’s what it would come 
to.’ 

‘No; I should only die. That’s all,’ said Betsy. 

Leah bundled her work together and pitched it in one corner. 

‘I haven’t patience with a bit of a thing like you a-talking 
like that!’ she said as she walked off to bed. Betsy prepared to 
follow her, coming first to my side, as I stood smoking outside the 
door. 

‘ David,’ she said, ‘have you patience with me?’ 

‘0’ course I have’ 
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*Thank you. 
‘So am I.’ 
‘She hasn’t,’ jerking her little head towards the stairs up which 
Leah had tramped, without much consideration for those already 
in bed and fast asleep. 

‘Oh! you mustn’t mind her.’ 

‘She won’t have any patience, any merey—as you will, David, 
when you are trying to think the best of me, and when you and 
she know 

‘What ?’ I asked, as she came to a full stop. 

‘That I haven’t told her everything—that I’ve kept a good 
deal back,’ she said, ali of a flutter now, and not breathing at all 
regular. 

‘Have you though ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said in a whisper. 

‘Well, you’re not bound to tell her anything—or me either,’ I 
said, by way of cheering her up a peg or two. ‘It’s not our 
business.’ 

‘No, it is not. That’s where you are right, David—as you 
always are—dull as they think you,’ she said. 

I was pleased at this. These were kind words from her to me, 
and if others thought I was a fool, she did not, which was com- 
forting. I said a little more. 

‘I’m only surprised you told her such a lot about yourself and 
father, Betsy. I wouldn’t have done it; just as if 'd been drove 
to it, too.’ 

‘I was drove,’ she answered, ‘for she knew already. One of 
those men with the long coats and peaky caps was speaking to her 
yesterday, and asking who I was.’ 

‘What men?’ 

‘The men who are always about here and on the hills. The 
men who walk outside the prison, night and day, with guns,’ she 
added with a shiver. 

‘Oh, the warders! I know.’ 

‘And the men have seen me walking outside the prison, too— 
for I’ve been outside, day after day, just as if there was some 
comfort in being nearer to him.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘Do you think he is so very bad, she asked, and quite past 
hope, David? For it’s all truth I have told you about him and 
me.’ 

‘I dare say there’s many worse than the—gentleman. Why 
not ?’ 

This seemed to console her, for she said after me ‘ Why not ?’ 


I am glad of that.’ 


















and then walked towards the stairs on tiptoe, stopping with her 

little foot upon the first one and looking at me again, so very 

strangely that I felt curdling and creepy. 
‘You will have patience with me, David. 
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Don’t forget,’ she 


said ; then she went like a ghost, so quiet-like, to her own room. 
She left me a deal to think of, and I was not fond of 

thinking. I did not like to know she had not told us all, when I 

came to spell upon the subject, although a little while ago I had 


agreed with her. 


I liked to think her frank, and with no sham 


about her. In one week I had got to fancy her a good deal, and to 
see her as different from anybody else as chalk from cheese. And 
yet she had been straightforward enough for half a dozen girls— 
straightforward enough to tell me she was not quite straight- 
forward, and to hope I should be patient with her when I came to 


know or guess a little more. 


Which was odd—which was more 


and more odd, the more and more I[ thought of it, leaning against 
the doorpost, with my hands in my pockets, and the pipe, which had 
long since burned itself out, still held tight between my teeth. 

I was very restless that night, and did not think of sleep. It 
had been hard to find sleep since I had been out of work, not 
having enough work to knock the wakefulness away from me ; so I 


leant against the doorpost and took it easy-like. 


For how long I 


didn’t know, but I must have gone to sleep in the open air, stand- 
ing up straight like a statue, or a stuck pig, or anything you care 


to call me, sir. 


It was a dark night and warm; the wind had 


changed in the last four-and-twenty hours, and brought a breath 
of spring with it; I never remembered going off to sleep in the 


open air like that before. 


The fact was, I thought so much of Betsy, of all my sister 
had got her to say, of all she had said herself after Leah had gone, 
that I thought myself silly, and went off clean to sleep. All of a 
sudden I woke up with a start, and banged my head against the 
doorpost—woke up, I might say, almost in a fright, as somebody 
stumbled over my feet, and made a run for it along the street 


towards the Chesil bank. 


I had got thieves so across my mind, that I was sure someone 
had slipped into the parlour through the open door, whilst I had 
been dozing, and robbed us Costerbadies, until I recollected as a 
certain fact that there was nothing to take away, and this set me 
right again. But then recollecting—and all this of a flash, though 
I was not naturally quick—that the party falling over me had 
caught me on the side next the doorway, and so must have come 
clean out of my own house, was to set my long legs after him, 


pretty sharp. 
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If there was one thing, beside quarry work, that came natural 
to me, it was running when I was put to it, and off I went like a 
rocket after the party who was scampering along close to the 
houses, and not going it as fast as a man in a hurry to get away 
would go as a rule. When he was in the open and was running 
and clambering up the bank as if he hoped to hide there, or jump 
into the sea, or something, I could see he had a bundle in his hand 
which looked like Leah’s bundle, which she had pitched into the 
corner of the room a little while ago. A sense of being wronged 
and robbed set me off now at double quick, and I was on him the 
next moment, and then over him, and then under him, and then 
over him again, with my knees upon his chest and my hands upon 
his throat. 

‘Hold hard! Don’t choke a fellow! I give up, the man 
gasped out, and I was gentler with him and got my knees one by 
one off his chest. 

‘Who are you—and what are you?’ I asked. 

‘ Your prisoner—isn’t that enough ?’ 

‘No, it isn’t.’ 

‘Don’t make a row. For mcrey’s sake don’t make a row until 
you’ve heard me out!’ he urged; ‘ I’m clean done for.’ 

‘Is that my bundle ?’ I inquired. 

‘No.’ 

‘You took it out of the house youder. Ill swear you did.’ 

‘It’s my own property.’ 

‘It’s a lie, I said; ‘ but get up, you rascal, and come back with 
me.’ He got up with a little trouble and some help of mine, and 
stood by me trembling like a jelly. He was not a strong man; 
he saw he was no match for me, and it was not worth his while to 
try and get away. As he stood up straight, and with no end of 
trouble too, as if I had hurt him, I saw what he was at once, 
dark as it was, and with only a blurred outline of -a man 
to look at. I had seen so many poor devils like him—all 
of one pattern, and not to be wrapped away even by the dark 
night. 

‘ You’ve escaped from the prison.’ 

‘ Yes, that’s it,’ he answered. 

* How on earth did you manage that?’ Iasked. ‘It isn’t often 
a man gets away from there.’ 

‘ And it’s hard when he does,’ answered the man sulkily, ‘and 
after all his plotting, planning, working, cursing, praying, to come 
to such an end as this. I’d rather you shoot me than give me up 
to them again.’ 

*I never said I was going to give you up.’ 
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‘ You’re not!’ he said ; ¢ good fellow, brave fellow, God bless you, 
whoever you are! God bless you, sir!’ 

And the man’s voice broke, and his hands, which were shaking 
like a leaf, seized mine, and wrung them with a tighter grip than 
when he had clutched me on the beach. 

‘And I never said I was going to let you go,’ I added, at which 
the man shuddered and dropped my hands, and slunk back from 
me. ‘It all depends upon that bundle. So just you come back 
with me into the light. D’ye hear?’ 

‘It’s mine, I tell you.’ 

‘ Are you coming back, or shall I make you?’ I asked. 

‘Tl come. I can’t do anything else. Let me lean upon your 
arm if you don’t mind, mate. I’m hurt—awfully.’ 

‘Did I do it?’ 

‘No; I scrambled down the rocks from the prison, and missed 
my footing and fell. So I got up a maimed, damned wretch like 
this.’ 

‘That’s why I bested you.so easily ?’ 

‘ Yes—that’s it.’ 

The man passed his arm through mine and crawled with me 
towards the house, groaning with every step he took. We went 
into the parlour together, where he dropped into my father’s 
windsor chair, into which I guided him. I stcod over him whilst 
I struck a lucifer and lighted the candle, which the draught, or the 
man, had blown out whilst I was dozing at my post. And then I 
saw, clutched in his hand, a bundle of things tied up in a big red 
cotton handkerchief, all red with white spots, the very bundle 
which Betsy Watson had carried from the steamer on the day she 
came to Portland. 

‘ Well—you are a thundering thief to begin again so quick— 
and an awful liar too!’ I said; ‘ that bundle belongs to this house, 
and you sneaked it off, a quarter of an hour ago.’ 

‘I said it was my own—and that’s the truth,’ muttered the 
man between his teeth. 

‘No. It can’t be the truth.’ 

‘And I can’t explain. Don’t ask me—what’s the use? Give 
me some water, for I’m fit to die.’ 

There was a jug of water on the table, and I held it to his 
lips, which had turned very gray. Yes, the man was ill, and had 
been knocked about a good deal, and was fit for nothing, save to 
pity perhaps. 

I didn’t know why I should pity him,—but he looked so help- 
less and broken-down a wretch, with his two big eyes, like an 
animal’s, watching me in fear, and trying to guess by my broad 
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face what I was thinking of. His was the face of a man of forty- 
five—though I thought it was an old man’s face as I looked at it 
then ; it was so full of lines, the skin was so dark and withered, and 
the close-cut hair upon his head was as white as snow. There 
was blood upon his forehead and nose, and upon his hands and 
convict dress-—he was a nasty sight to look at, take him altogether, 
and it did not come to my dull wits who he was, and why he had 
walked into my house upon his way from gaol. I was not quick 
at guess-work ever. I have said so. It did not come to me, till, 
with my ears pricked up, I heard the softest tread upon the stairs, 
and someone coming down them, step by step, pausing at each 
and listening to our talk, and then coming on again. There was 
only one who could tread as light as that in Chesil, and before she 
joined us I guessed the truth of it, as I ought to have done before. 
I put my hand upon his shoulder, and said in a low voice — 

‘Your name is Watson ?’ 

‘Well,’ he answered, ‘and if it is?’ 

‘The father of the girl who’s coming to us now?’ I asked 
hoarsely. 

‘Yes,’ he said with a groan ; ‘God help us both—that’s it!’ 

It was no use denying it, and he knew it as wellas I did. I 
dare say he would have told a lie if he conid have done it easy, and 
spared her or himself, but with her coming towards him, dressed 
as I had seen her last, and with her big brown eyes staring wide at 
me, and looking as if she hated me already, there was not much 
use contradicting it by a single word again. She went towards 
him, and put her arms about his neck, and drew the bruised head 
to her side, and smoothed the short white hair upon it. 

‘Yes, this is my father, she said; ‘ what are yon going to do 
with him, David ?’ 

I looked from her to him. 

‘I don’t know,’ I answered ; ‘it’s not my business to hurt him, 
or to give him up—or—or anything.’ 

‘He did not steal that bundle—I gave it him. I brought it 
from London for him,’ she explained in a low voice ; ‘it contains 
clothes which he was to change for this dreadful prison dress.’ 

‘Good Lor! You knew he was going to escape?’ 

‘ Yes, I did,’ she confessed. : 

* How was that ?’ 

‘Someone came to her at Whitechapel, and told her so,’ ex- 
plained the father, ‘and to ask her to be ready for me any 
night after the twenty-second. A man out of his time sneaked 
that message to her for me, with the prison brutes never a bit 
the wiser. Oh, no!’ 
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He almost smiled, until a twinge of pain brought him to his 
miserable self again. 

‘ You’ve worked it well between the lot of you,’ I said, rubbing 
the bumps upon my forehead, and feeling lost and silly at all 
this. 

‘Do you call it well?’ he downright hissed at me; ‘to be 
crippled like this, and with no power to move hand or foot—to be 
dragged back presently to the cruel slavery of a life like mine! 
Fourteen full years of it now too, by God! Think of it, man— 
think of it!’ 

I was thinking of it already, and it was making me feel very 
miserable, with Betsy’s brown eyes watching me all the while. 

‘Yes, it’s bad enough,’ I said; ‘ it’s precious bad, I know. But 
haven’t you deserved it ?’ 

‘ Perhaps I have,’ he muttered. ‘ But there’s lots to be said 
on my side, for with no one. ever caring for me, or being better 
than myself, I grew to this, of course. Betsy,’ he said, turning to 
his daughter, ‘ who is this—this giant of a man ?’ 

‘Mr. Costerbadie—he lives in this house—where I lodge.’ 

‘Very poor, ain’t you?’ he asked sharply now. 

‘Yes, very poor,’ I said. 

‘ And honest,’ added Betsy. 

* Ay, he’s had a better start than I had, I’ll be bound,’ said 
Watson. 

‘And generous,’ concluded Betsy, and I felt myself blushing 
all over as she went on; ‘a good, warm-hearted fellow, father, who 
is my friend, and who will be your friend for my sake, even at 
some risk; who will hide you, and protect you somehow till 
you're strong again, and not give you up as any coward would.’ 

I was very dull, but hardly quite as dull as not to see the drift 
of this, for all the way in which she put it; and not to see the 
danger of it either to the lot of us; to her especially, who was very 
much upon my mind, I tell you, sir—more than she could possibly 
think, considering the little time I’'d known her. 

Yes, I saw all the danger—but this was Betsy’s father. AndI 
knew Betsy’s father was a blackguard, and not worth thinking of 
overmuch or getting into trouble for, but I said slowly— 

e ‘I'll hide you if I can.’ 

‘God bless you, Davie!’ cried Betsy, with trembling lips and 
tears springing to her eyes—so quick, that I could have cried 
myself just to keep her company. 

‘I don’t think as how He will for taking care of him,’ I said, 
pointing to her father; ‘and it isn’t for his sake, but for yours, 
Ill chance getting into prison along with him. That’s all.’ 
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The convict locked from me to Betsy curiously, and then from 
Betsy to me again. 

‘It’s not a bit of use,’ he said at last, and he groaned hard 
again as he said it; ‘where could this chap hide me where I 
shouldn’t be pounced upon half an hour afterwards? Is there such 
a place in Portland ?’ he asked. 

‘ T’ll try and find one.’ 

‘ But is there ?’ 

*T don’t think there is. Still, I'll do my best. You’re hurt, 
you see, and F 

‘ Yes, yes, that’s it,’ he answered ; ‘ that’s the cruel mischief of 
it. If I had been as well and strong as I was yesterday, I might 
have got away.’ 

‘You might,’ I said doubtfully. 

‘ And now I get you and Betsy into trouble instead.’ 

‘And Betsy’s been a good girl all her life,’ I put in here. 

‘ How do you know ?’ he asked. 

‘ She’s told me so.’ 

The man actually laughed at this, and patted the hands that 
were clasped about his neck—laughed so loudly, that had not Leah 
and the rest of them been sound sleepers they must have heard 
him in their rooms. 

‘Here’s a man with faith in you, Betsy, and believes every 
word you say, and takes it down for gospel truth——and which it 
is,’ he said, turning suddenly to me, ‘for I have kept her away 
from Dick Watson all my life, and so have kept her good. That’s 
something, ain’t it ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘But I was getting tired of that, he went on; ‘and when her 
letters reached me, now and then, and were full of pity for me, 
and were clever letters, too, that told me she was brisk and shurp, 
and so on, I thought if I could get away she would be of mighty help 
to me.’ 

‘ In—what ?’ I asked. 

‘In what I have been brought up to all my life, and am only 
clever in myself,’ he cried, as if in spite now; ‘ do you think I can 
begin anything else at my age, you big idiot ?’ 

Betsy had turned very pale, and the hands about his neck were 
trembling very much. 

‘Mine was a different view of life, father,’ she whispered ; ‘ it 
was of a place away from here, where you and I might have begun 
very humbly but worthily—something! I thought if I could get 
you away—if I only could —I 7 
‘That'll do,’ he answered hoarsely, ‘I don’t want to hear it. 
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It’s a picture, but it ain’t reality. There’s no more good in it 
than in me.’ 

And yet there was some good in this waste of a man, and it 
came out, too, in a queerish way—and where [ least expected it. 
And this is how it came out. 

He looked up suddenly to Betsy. 

‘Do you mind leaving us for a quarter of an hour, and going 
to your room? I want to talk to this man.’ 

Betsy looked surprised. 

‘You can trust me with him, can’t you?’ he asked, almost 
fretfully. 

‘Oh! yes.’ 

‘ And if he gave me up—why, Betsy, it wouldn’t matter much. 
You're saved, he’s saved, and it’s only the old life again for me; 
and if we get away,’ he added fiercely, ‘it means, mind, my thief’s 
life, with you to help me always. None of your weeping and wailing 
penitence for me; it isn’t in my line, and I won’t have it. There!’ 

Betsy shivered and moved away. 

‘We will talk of this presently, you and I together,’ she 
answered, ‘and with God’s help.’ 

‘Very well. But go away now—and, Betsy . 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Kiss me, will you?’ he growled out; ‘there, now hook it.’ 

As Betsy went softly upstairs, Dick Watson scuffled to his feet, 
put his arm through mine again, and said in a thick, !ow voice, 
‘Come on, gowner! Take me away, get me out of this.’ 

‘I don’t know where to take you.’ 

‘Back to prison, you dolt! Don’t you see I’m only fit for 
that ?’ 

‘Oh! I see that plain enough,’ I answered. 

‘ And that’s where I am going ; I won’t have her brought into 
the scrape. I won’t have you. Do you hear? don’t you understand ?’ 
he cried ; ‘ if I could have got away, I’d have altered my mind now.’ 

‘You're going to give yourself up ?’ 

‘Something like it. Come on! Let’s get out of your house, I 
can’t breathe in it somehow.’ 

‘ But—Betsy ?’ I asked, as we walked from the house together. 

_ €T have said good-bye to her. You can tell her to-morrow I 
wasn’t going to get her into trouble, and that life with me would 
have been all I said just now. You need not,’ he said, ‘ talk about 
my repentance, or any of that humbug; but for all that, Coster- 
badie, my pluck failed me at the last. She’s better without me.’ 

We were in the dark high road together, and making towards 
the higher ground, at a slow and painful rate forhim. His arm 
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was like a lump of iron upon mine, as he leant with all his weight 
upon it. 

‘You'll never be able to go much farther, man,’ I said, ‘ but I 
dare say I can carry you.’ 

‘Tl go till I drop,’ he answered between his teeth, ‘ and taking 
our time we shall be able to do it. I’m in no particular hurry!’ 
and here he laughed again, like a man who had no end of fun in 
him, and was letting some of it off now, like steam. 

Presently he said-— 

‘ You don’t persuade me to alter my mind ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ For Betsy’s sake, ain’t it?’ 

‘Yes; that’s it.’ 

‘Just as for Betsy’s sake you’d have tried to hide me for a 
time ?’ 

‘Yes, exactly.’ 

‘Not a bad sort, you,’ he muttered, ‘and with some sorrow in 
you even for a fellow like me, though you don’t show it much,’ 

‘I’m not sorry for you, I said, bluntly enough, but he did not 
seem to take any notice. 

‘Tell her I was determined to go back to prison, will you, 
Costerbadie ?’ 

‘She'll think I have taken you there, and will hate me after 
this,’ I said. 

‘She wili soon understand,’ he replied ; ‘ she will see it as clear 
as day, and bear in mind all I said to her just now. She’s not as 
dull as you are.’ 

‘Don’t you think she'll follow us when the quarter of an hour 
is up?’ 

‘Ah! she may ; let us get ona bit faster. Hark—what’s that ?’ 

We stopped to listen. There came the grind, grind of heavy 
feet in the distance, and coming down the hill. 

‘Two of them!” he said, after a minute’s pause; ‘two of the 
warders.’ 

‘ Perhaps not.’ 

‘As if I didn’t know that infernal tread by this time! as if I 
hadn’t heard it day after day, year after year! - Catch hold of my 
collar, will you? Quick!’ 

‘What for ?’ 

‘You’ve found me, and are dragging me back,’ he cried. 
‘That’s five pounds in your pocket, for your loyalty to the Crown; 
it’s always five pounds reward. Don’t you understand ?’ 

‘Yes—but Betsy! Oh! Lord’s sake, what will she think of me 
now ?’ 
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‘The five pounds is for her; she will not have a penny when 
she gets back to London. Give it to her, as a little present 
from me!’ 

‘ But F 

‘Man, it’s your only chance of not being dragged in as my 
accomplice ; it’s her only chance too. Catch hold, you fool!’ 

I held him by the collar, and then the prison men were before 
us —two black shadows of men, who carried guns under their arms. 
As they approached, Watson said to me in a loud voice— 

‘You need not hold as tight as that unless you want to kill 
me; I’m coming quiet enough, ain’t I ?—and here’s the cursed slops 
to help you.’ 

The men were facing us now, with their guns very handy for 
shooting us both down. 

‘Watson !’ cried one, ‘ and out of prison !* 

‘Ah! and caught again,’ said Watson. ‘ Haven’t they missed 
me yet?’ 

‘No, hanged if they have!’ growled the officer; ‘and who’s 
the man that’s caught you ?’ 

‘David Costerbadie, quarryman,’ I said. 

‘Where did you find him ?’ 

‘On the Chesil bank,’ answered Watson for me, ‘and the big 
brute has been jumping on me to keep me still. He’s nearly 
done for me.’ 

‘Serve you right,’ was all the officer’s reply. 





And that’s the shabby way, sir, I got Dick Watson’s daughter 
out of trouble, and it was a long while before she forgave me, or 
understood it, or would see anything but a double face in me; and 
when she did see it all clearly I was very unhappy, and that 
seemed to bring it round pretty quick, and open her eyes of a 
sudden to the truth of it. Opened her eyes by little and little, too, 
to the fact that I was fond of her, and so she did not go back to 
Whitechapel ever any more, but found work to do in the town 
until I got into full work soon afterwards myself, and on the 
strength of it got married. That was two years before Dick 
Watson died in Portland prison. 

He never got out of gaol to begin his new life, or take up his 
old one, and I think it was just as well. He had done a good turn 
in his life in leaving Betsy to herself; and the day before he died, 
when Betsy was allowed to see him, and say good-bye to him, he was 
very proud of that. 

‘It’s one to me, Betsy, when they come to the long reckoning,’ 
were the last words he said to my good lady, sir. 

F. W. ROBINSON. 
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Mp Lord Welvidere. 


I, 


Pua@sus Apotrnus BE.uasis, the sixth Earl of Belvidere, occupied 
chambers in the Albany, Piccadilly. Considered from the point 
of view of the peerage, my Lord Belvidere was but a poor man; 
contemplated from the lower level occupied hy the commonalty 
he was very comfortably, even luxuriously, provided for. The 
house of Bellasis claimed to be of most ancient descent; its 
titles were not acquired, however, until early in the eighteenth 
century, when, for sundry services rendered to the state, a certain 
Hyperion Bellasis, goldsmith and jeweller, who was said to have 
made a fortune by trading largely in Irish diamonds, was created 
Baron Bellasis, Viscount Bellamont, and Ear! of Belvidere, all in 
the peerage of Ireland. The large fortune possessed by the first 
Farl had suffered much in the hands of his less prudent and 
thrifty successors, and of late years the family estates in the pro- 
vince of Connaught had not proved specially productive. But 
during the long minority of the sixth Earl his property had been 
heedfully nursed for him; he was the owner of valuable lands in 
Huntingdonshire, and of a town house in Pimlico, now usually in 
the occupation of his lordship’s grandmother, the Dowager Countess 
of Bellamont. His lordship’s mother had been dead some years. 
For some time before her demise, the delicate state of her health 
had compelled her ladyship to seek a southern climate; she had 
remained abroad, visiting Engiand only at long intervals. She 
died at Rome, and was interred in the Protestant cemetery there, 
beneath the shadow of the well-known pyramid of Caius Cestius. 
Lord Belvidere was of low stature and spare figure; his com- 
plexion was colourless, his features were insignificant. There was 
little light in his large, short-sighted, pale blue eyes; his hair 
was of a sandy flaxen hue; and a feeble moustache straggled about 
his upper lip. Yet a certain air of refinement attended him; 
he was graceful of bearing and movement, he was always taste- 
fully and carefully dressed, and it was held that he wore invariably 
the look of one of gentle birth and breeding. He was a young 
nobleman of dilettante inclinings ; he was wont to dabble in litera- 
ture, in poetry, and the fine arts, but not venturing very far or 
deeply into those troubled waters, not much above his ankles, so 
to speak. Indeed, it cannot be said that he had in any respect 
greatly distinguished himself. He had quitted Oxford without 
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taking a degree; he had travelled and could make common- 
place observations in various foreign tongues; he had written one 
or two very tolerable articles in a high-class magazine of small 
circulation. In politics he had not found that he could take any 
interest ; he was wont to profess himself a Liberal, for that seemed 
the best course a man could pursue whose opinions were inchoate, 
indistinct, unsettled, and incoherent; but he was not a represen- 
tative peer, and he had never courted an English constituency. 
Altogether he was accounted as a very worthy young nobleman ; 
he had many friends, and, generally, he was much liked; but he 
was by no means viewed as one of the shining lights of the peer- 
age: no one ventured to reckon him among the ‘coming men’ of 
the time. However, there are so many so-called ‘coming men,’ 


who never come to much, if they come to anything or come at 
all. 


II. 


Lorp BELVIDERE had returned to his chambers from a calm 
amble in the Row on one of the safest of hacks. 

‘ Any one called ?’ his lordship asked of his faithful servant 
Curtis. 

Yes, a party had called, Curtis replied, with some hesitation of 
manner. 

‘When you say a party, Curtis,am I to understand you to 
mean a lady or a gentleman?’ 

‘The party was a female, my lord,’ explained Curtis. 

‘ She left her name?’ 

‘ Name of Nibloe, my lord. Susannah Nibloe. She said your 
lordship would be sure to remember the name, and your lordship 
would be sure to see her. And she would call upon your lordship 
again.’ 

‘Name of Nibloe, Susannah Nibloe,’ Lord Belvidere repeated 
musingly. ‘ Now when and where did I ever hear of the name of 
Nibloe, Susannah Nibloe? Has she ever called here before, 
Curtis ?’ 

‘Never to my knowledge, my lord.’ 

‘I seem to know the name. Some old servant, probably.’ 

‘She’s elderly, my lord, but not so very old; about fifty, 
perhaps; and stout in proportion,’ observed Curtis. ‘* Highly 
respectable-looking, if I may say so, my lord. Might be a house- 
keeper, my lord, or even a monthly nurse.’ 

‘Thank you, Curtis. I think I understand the sort of person. 
Well, if she calls again, and I happen to be at home, of course 
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I will see her. Nibloe, Nibloe, Susannah Nibloe—now, when and 
where did I ever hear the name of Nibloe ?’ 

The subject haunted and perplexed his lordship for the 
remainder of the day. 


III. 


Ir was evening ; a shaded lamp shed a softened mellow yellow 
light upon the scene. 

Lord Belvidere was sitting in his comfortable, well-carpeted, 
warmly-curtained study ; a cup of coffee stood upon a little table 
beside him; he was smoking a cigarette, the while with an 
ivory paper-knife of a large and ornamental sort—-it had almost 
the aspect of a harlequin’s wand—he cut the leaves of a new 
magazine in which an article written by himself was printed. 
He was looking forward to some few hours of cosiness, warmth, 
quiet, and literary entertainment, when Curtis announced the 
return of Mrs. Nibloe. 

‘I must see her, of course,’ said his lordship with a sigh, as he 
closed the magazine; he had been much interested in his contri- 
bution to that work. ‘Show Mrs. Nibloe in.’ 

‘There entered a lady whose face for the moment seemed to be 
all smiles as her figure appeared to be all curtsies and obeisances. 
She was of florid complexion ; her hair was auburn, but perhaps 
by a lawyer would be described as rather her own by purchase than 
by descent ; her costume was of the variegated, radiant, and flam- 
boyant order. In other respects she justified Curtis's account of 
her; she was fifty perhaps, and she was stout of form; she might 
have been a housekeeper or even a monthly nurse. She owned a 
bright and rolling eye, much vivacity of expression, and a voice of 
fruity quality, somewhat husky in certain of its tones. 

‘ Your lordship has quite forgotten me, I fear ?’ she said inter- 
rogatively. 

‘Pray be seated, Mrs. Nibloe,’ he replied with evasive polite- 
ness. ‘I recollect the name; at least I think I may say that I 
have some recollection of the name of Nibloe.’ 

‘Perhaps the name of Moss may be more familiar to your 
lordship?’ 

‘Possibly,’ said Lord Belvidere with a vague glance at his 
visitor. 

‘My first was Moss,’ explained the lady; ‘at least, he would 
have been my first if things had happened as they ought to have 
happened. I was always known as Mrs. Moss until I married 
Nibloe. I call Nibloe my second.’ 
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‘ And Mr. Nibloe survives ?’ his lordship inquired. Not that he 
was in the least interested concerning the existence of Mr. Nibloe, 
but he felt that it behoved him to say something. 

‘Deary me, no,’ answered the lady, ‘I’m a widder again. 
Nibloe couldn’t abide married life. He was in the seafaring way 
of business. He married me for my money. I didn’t. know it 
then, but I know it now. We did not live very happily together. 
So in a fit of temper—he had always a nasty temper had Nibloe— 
he ran away from me, went to sea again, and was drowned. That 
was the end of Nibloe.’ 

‘Poor Nibloe!’ murmured Lord Belvidere sympathetically. 
But, upon the whole, he was not disposed to marvel at the running 
away of his visitor’s husband. 

‘And now may I ask,’ said his lordship after a pause, ‘ to what 
I am indebted for the honour of Mrs, Nibloe’s visit ?’ 

‘I was anxious to see your lordship once again.’ 

‘That anxiety is I am sure most gratifying and flattering to 
me. And—was that all, Mrs. Nibloe ?’ 

‘Ah!’ she cried, with some abruptness of manner, ‘I see that 
your lordship has clean forgotten me! Why, I was your lordship’s 
first nurse. I’ve rocked your lordship to sleep in these arms many 
and many’s the time. Why, when your lordship was but a blessed 
infant, your lordship was never so happy as when in your Mossy’s 
arms. For Mossy was what your lordship always called your 
faithful nurse in them happy times. Mossy was almost the first 
word as your lordship ever spoke.’ 

‘Did I take the liberty of calling you Mossy ?’ Lord Belvidere 
inquired vaguely. 

‘I fear that your lordship has forgotten all about me.’ 

‘Let me say that I only dimly remember you, Mrs. Moss— 
Mrs. Nibloe I should rather call you. Many years have of course 
elapsed since the time you have referred to. I hope I am not 
ungrateful for any kindnesses I have received in the past from 
you, or indeed from any other person.’ 

‘Your lordship has very good reason to be grateful to me if 
you knew all.’ 

‘If I knew all? Is there anything, then, I do not know and 
should know?’ 

‘A many things,’ Mrs. Nibloe replied frankly. ‘But it’s dry 
work talking,’ she added. 

‘ Pardon me, I should offer you some refreshment. You have 
been walking far perhaps, and are fatigued doubtless. You will 
take some tea? or a cup of coffee?’ His lordship rang the bell. 

‘ Coffee ? It would keep me awake all night. Idare not touch 
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it. No, if it’s anything it must be just the merest thought in 
life of gin, hot and sweet. I’m subject to a stitch in the side 
which takes me at odd times, and that’s the only thing I ever 
found to do me any good.’ 
~ His lordship in grave tones gave the requisite orders to Curtis, 
who opened wide his eyes. 

‘I suppose we have gin in the house,’ said Lord Belvidere 
doubtfully. ‘If not, you will get some.’ 

‘And let the water be as hot as hot,’ interposed Mrs Nibloe, 
addressing herself to Curtis, ‘ there’s a dear good young man.’ 

The refreshment, brought and consumed, had a stirring and un- 
locking effect upon Mrs. Nibloe. It was as though her words 
were set loose: they came flocking forth like escaped prisoners or 
released schoolboys; and a way to her heart seemed opened : her 
sentiments and emotions were, so to say, proclaimed public 
property. 

‘My own boy!’ she exclaimed, gazing fondly at his lordship, 
who somewhat winced the while: yet he felt that the affection of 
an old servant must be considerately viewed—was in itself a 
thoroughly respectable and worthy thing. ‘ For youreally are my 
own boy,’ Mrs. Nibloe cried, ‘if the truth was told and everyone 
had their rights.’ 

‘I really don’t understand you, Mrs. Nibloe.’ 

‘ Will you kiss me ?’ she demanded. 

‘Well, really,’ his lordship hesitated ; ‘if you insist upon it-- 
if it is absolutely necessary.’ 

‘You are my own, own child, Harry Moss, that’s what you are, 
God bless you ;’ and as she spoke she fell, or rather she threw her- 
self, upon his lordship, circled his neck with her arms and burst 
into tears. 

After this manifestation of emotion she became garrulous, and 
at great length, employing many words and permitting herself 
various digressions and irrelevancies, she told a very strange story. 
His lordship listened with amazement, with alarm, almost with 
horror. He tried hard not to believe her, but he found himself 
gradually driven from the position of incredulity he had taken up 
in the first instance and had endeavoured to occupy and maintain. 

Her story was to this effect. He was not the real Lord Belvi- 
dere; his name was Harry Moss; he was her own child, whom she, 
employed as nurse in the Bellasis family, had substituted for the 
infant heir to the peerage. She had, as she stated, stolen the 
aristocratic infant from its cradle, and placed there in its stead 
her plebeian and illegitimate offspring. 

Where then was the rightful heir, the real Lord Belvidere ? 
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Wholly ignorant of his origin, of the rank he was entitled to, 
he bore the name of Harry Moss, and he gained a very humble and 
precarious, indeed rather what may be called a deadly livelihood, 
by toiling as a ‘writer’ at a law-stationer’s in Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane. 

When, after some hours, Mrs. Nibloe withdrew from the 
Albany, her speech was a little hazy, her gait uncertain, and her 
wonted brightness of eye was certainly veiled. She had concluded 
her story, and the decanter of Geneva which Curtis had produced 
was very nearly empty. A strong odour of spirits was over all the 
room. 

She left Lord Belvidere—for so it will be convenient still to 
describe him—a shattered creature. His nerves were all unstrung, 
his cheeks were blanched, his voice was a mere whisper, his heart 
throbbed painfully. Altogether he was most miserable. He 
staggered to a sofa and threw himself full length upon it, covering 
his face with his hands. 

It seemed to him impossible to doubt the truth of Mrs, Nib- 
loe’s statement—it was set forth with cuch convincing circum- 
stantiality. He could not persuade himself for a moment that 
the woman was capable of inventing so very remarkable a 
narrative. 

His lordship passed a wretched night. 


IV. 

Wuat was to be done? Lord Belvidere was quite clear upon 
one point: he must consult his solicitor, The next morning 
found his lordship closeted with Mr. Feskett of Furnival’s Inn, 
who had, during many years, acted as the confidential legal adviser 
of the Bellasis family. Foskett was a thick-set gentleman, with 
a rich, deep, strong voice, very white hair standing erect, keen 
brown eyes, a red face, and rude gnarled features. His manner 
was pleasantly frank and hearty, if a little abrupt. 

To Mr, Foskett Lord Belvidere repeated fully and at length 
Mrs. Nibloe’s extraordinary story. 

‘The woman’s mad,’ said Mr. Foskett, simply; ‘ mad, without 
a doubt. There are so many madwomen in the world. In point 
of fact, every other woman you meet is more or less mad. And 
they’re fond of going about telling stories of this sort. A woman 


_no sooner becomes a mother than she thinks something strange 


has happened to her child, that it has been changed at nurse for 
somebody else’s, or some nonsense of that sort. Your Mrs, Nib- 
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loe wanted a good shaking, my lord. There’s a wonderful lot of 
women going about who want a good shaking. She’s nad, depend 
upon it.’ Mr. Foskett was a bachelor. 

Lord Belvidere shook his head. ‘He was not to be persuaded 
that Mrs. Nibloe was mad. 

‘ Then she was drunk,’ said Mr. Foskett decisively. 

His lordship was unable to accept this explanation of the 
case. 

Something must be done, he said. Inquiry must be made. 
Mrs. Nibloe’s story must be sifted. That it was true, in part at 
any rate, he could not doubt. The woman had certainly been in the 
service of bis mother. He had some recollection of her himself, 
but he was not, he admitted, very clear upon the subject. And 
then this young man, known as Harry Moss—whom she declared 
to be the real Lord Belvidere—must be looked for and dis- 
covered, 

‘I don’t know that it is our business to look for him,’ ob- 
served Mr. Foskett. ‘ No doubt he'll be forthcoming fast enough. 
As a rule claimants are not much troubled with modesty, or fond 
of keeping in the background. If there’s anything in the case at 
all—which I very much question—your lordship may rely upon 
meeting with this Mr. Harry Moss before very long.’ 

‘If Mrs. Nibloe’s story is true, of course the young man is very 
much to be pitied—is deserving of every consideration at our 
hands. He has all these years been kept out of the title and 
property that are rightfully his. Probably he has suffered much ; 
he has been doomed to a life of indigence and privation, it may 
be. I have the sincerest compassion for him.’ 

‘But of course, a title and property such as your lordship 
enjoys are not abandoned without a struggle. We must meet 
this claimant, if he is to be reckoned a claimant, as other claimants 
are met—in a court of justice, and he must be dealt with accord- 
ing to law. We shall carry the case from court to court until we 
obtain a final decision upon it. A surrender without a fight is 
always a mistake, as I judge, and is not to be thought of for a 
moment in this matter.’ 

‘I would do nothing Quixotic,’ said Lord Belvidere, ‘ at the 
same time I will do nothing unjust. Directly I find that I am 
standing in this young man’s shoes, I step out of them. Let him 
show that he is really Lord Belvidere, and I change places with him. 
I will even consent to call myself Henry Moss, though God knows 
it will be hard.’ 

‘ Just so,’ acquiesced Mr. Foskett with a suspicious glance at 
his client. 
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‘And then there is Lady Gwendoline to be thought of,’ said 
his lordship. 

Mr. Foskett was silent. He knew, as indeed everyone knew, 
for the fact had been announced in the newspapers, that a matri- 
monial alliance was on the tapis—that was how it was stated— 
between his lordship and Lady Gwendoliue, the daughter of the 
Marquis of Mountacute. 

‘If Mrs. Nibloe’s story is true, what am I to say to Lady 
Gwendoline ?’ 

‘I think, my lord, suggested Mr. Foskett, ‘that quite the 
first thing to do-is to discover whether this old woman’s story is 
true or not.’ 

With an understanding that diligent inquiry into the matter 
should be commenced forthwith, the solicitor took leave of his 
noble client. 


V. 


Wuen Lord Belvidere next met his legal adviser it was 
observable that Mr. Foskett’s brow was somewhat clouded. 

‘It is curious, very curious, he observed; ‘there are circum- 
stances in this case I find it, hard to account for. At the same 
time, I venture to say that there is very little this claimant could 
possibly carry into court with him.’ 

‘You have seen Mrs. Nibloe ?’ asked his lordship. 

‘I have heard Mrs. Nibloe repeat the story she told your 
lordship.’ 

‘You have found Harry Moss ?’ 

‘I have found the young man known as Harry Moss. Oddly 
enough, he works for a law stationer whom I often employ. I can 
lay my hand upon Harry Moss at any moment.’ 

‘He is a nice, worthy, respectable sort of young man?’ his 
lordship asked in a hesitating way. 

‘That is hardly how I should describe him,’ said Mr. Foskett. 

‘I mean, of course, taking into account the peculiar circum- 
stances of his position.’ 

‘I mean that, too,’ said the lawyer. ‘No, he’s not exactly 
what I should call a nice young man. JBut he writes an excellent 
hand, He earns five-and-twenty shillings a week—when he is 
sober.’ 

‘ He is not always sober ?’ inquired Lord Belvidere. 

‘ He is often drunk,’ said Mr. Foskett. 

The lawyer then set forth some further particulars of the case, 
the result of his investigation. 
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His lordship was born at Folkestone. The late Countess of 
Belvidere had been taken suddenly ill there ; she had just crossed 
the Channel and was on her way to London. The nearest medical 
man was sent for. Her child was born prematurely, and for some 
time its life was despaired of, the while the Countess herself lay in 
a very precarious state. Mrs. Nibloe, then calling herself Mrs. 
Moss, but believed to be unmarried, had been engaged as nurse 
to the child. She had reported at the time that her own child, 
to which she had lately given birth, was dead. She now confessed 
that her statement in that respect was false. 

‘In fact,’ commented Mr. Foskett, ‘the woman’s a tremendous 
liar, there’s no doubt about it, and everything she says must be 
received with extreme caution. She would be shattered all to 
pieces in the witness-box. Her evidence without corroboration 
would be of no sort of value.’ 

Mr. Foskett went on to say that he had found a medical 
practitioner at Folkestone calling himself Dr. Battersby—now a 
very old man—whose books showed that he had been in attend- 
ance at the birth of the child called Harry Moss, and further that 
he had assisted at the entrance into the world of the Earl of 
Belvidere, who was then—for his father was still living, though 
absent in Ireland—designated by his lordship’s second title of 
Viscount Bellamont. It was upon the doctor’s recommendation 
that Mrs. Moss had been engaged to fulfil those maternal duties 
which the Countess’s unfortunate state of health forbade her to 
undertake. 

‘What is really curious about old Dr. Battersby’s evidence is 
this,’ said Mr. Foskett. ‘As I have already mentioned, he is a 
very old man, and it is unnecessary to accept his statement im- 
plicitly ; he has no record of the fact, and his memory may be 
altogether at fault. But he declares with much positiveness that 
he distinctly recollects that the Countess’s child was of a dark 
complexion—or as he puts it, “a black-headed baby ”—the while 
he is equally certain that Mrs. Moss’s infant was fair, or as he 
says, “‘a white-headed baby.”’ 

‘Then so far,’ said his lordship, ‘ Mrs. Nibloe’s story is con- 
firmed.’ 

‘Well,’ said the lawyer, ‘it may be viewed as in a degree 
confirming her story. But it amounts to very little. I don’t 
see that much importance should be attached to this old man’s 
story. Very likely his memory has played him some trick. 
There is no particular reason why he should recollect in these 
cases which baby was black-headed and which was white-headed. 
He does not pretend to recollect the complexions of other children 
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he helped into the world about the same time, or, indeed, long 
afterwards.’ 

‘IT must have been what he would call a white-headed baby,’ 
said his lordship, thoughtfully. 

‘ Possibly,’ observed Mr. Foskett, with the air of one reluctant 
to make any admission whatever. 

‘And this Harry Moss ?’ 

‘Well, oddly enough, this Harry Moss is a black-haired young 
man, with a complexion of a tallowy sort.’ 

‘TI must see him,’ said Lord Belvidere. 

‘I don’t advise it, but I don’t see any absolute objection to 
such a course if your lordship insists upon it. I need hardly 
counsel the utmost caution in dealing with him. He must be 
addressed in the most guarded way. I have taken care to ascer- 
tain that he is altogether ignorant of Mrs. Nibloe’s story of his 
origin. He is not a claimant as yet. He does not pretend to be 
anything more than what he really is: a law-writer, as we say, in 
the employment of Mr. Took, law-stationer, of Cursitor Street.’ 

‘ How soon can I see him? Iam really most anxious to see 
him.’ 

‘ For that matter, I have no doubt your lordship could see him 
at once. I have only to write a line to Mr. Took. I have a clerk 
in attendance: he can go down in a cab and bring the young 
man back with him, I dare say, in little more than half an hour 
or 80.” 


VI. 


‘ Hors I see you well, gents both,’ said Harry Moss upon his 
admission to the presence of Lord Belvidere. 

The young man was perfectly calm and at his ease; he was 
not in the least awed or impressed; there was no such thing as 
diffidence or modesty in his composition ; he was as impudent asa 
London sparrow. A thin-faced young man, with a sallow, spotted 
complexion, straight black hair that tumbled over his forehead, 
dingily dressed in a smeared, frayed, and threadbare suit of cheap 
tweed, altogether unwholesome of aspect, an odour of stale tobacco- 
smoke haunting him, with a savour of public-houses—was this 
the rightful heir to the Belvidere peerage ? 

Lord Belvidere raised his eye-glass and peered at his visitor. 

‘ You see the likeness ? ’ his lordship in troubled tones inquired 
of his solicitor. 

‘May I ask what likeness, my lord ?’ 

‘It seems to me that he exactly resembles the old portrait of 
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Hyperion Bellasis, the first Lord Belvidere. You remember the 
picture? It hangs over the fire-place in the large dining-room 
at Beamish Castle.’ Beamish Castle was the family seat in 
Huntingdonshire. 

‘I remember the picture,’ said the lawyer, ‘ but I don’t see the 
likeness. I never do see likenesses.’ 

‘What am I to say to him?’ asked his lordship with some 
agitation. ‘ What are we to do with him ?’ 

‘You would like something to drink ?’ said the lawyer to the 
visitor. His lordship was so clearly settling down into helpless- 
ness, that Mr. Foskett felt bound to go to the helm, as it were. 

‘Right you are.” answered Mr. Moss. ‘I am always game 
for a drink. I came thirsty into the world, it’s my belief, and I 
shall go thirsty out of it. I don’t care much what it is, so long as 
it gets into my head. I’m not one for non-intoxicating liquors. 
Give me the intoxicating, and plenty of ’em.’ 

Curtis was bidden to bring a bottle of champagne. 

‘Do you mean it?’ cried Mr. Moss, excitedly. ‘No larks! I 
never tasted real cham but once, and I’ve dreamed of goose- 
berries ever since. I call this prime,’ he said presently, after 
Curtis had twice filled his glass. ‘Thank you, as you're so press- 
ing I don’t mind if Ido take another. Your jolly good ’ealths, my 
noble swells.’ And he drained a bumper in honour of his 
hosts. 

‘He’s a cad,’ murmured Lord Belvidere. ‘He really is a 
frightful cad. But no doubt he means well.’ 

‘I warned your lordship, if you remember, that he was not a 
very nice young man,’ whispered the lawyer. 

‘But, of course, fortune has not been kind to him; it may be 
that he has been very cruelly used, deprived during many years of 
his just rights. That must be borne in mind.’ 

Mr, Foskett raised his eyebrows and his shoulders, but said no 
word. He had hoped that the appearance of Mr. Moss would 
have had its due effect upon his lordship, would have completely dis- 
credited Mrs. Nibloe’s story, and ended all question of the young 
man’s claim to the peerage. 

‘And now, gents, may I ask what you want with me? What 
can I do for you?’ he asked. 

He had been gazing round the room with quick-shifting eyes, 
noting the furniture, the pictures, the little minor accessories and 
decorations, not admiringly, but with a pert air of disparagement, 
ridicule, and contempt. 

*T am afraid he looks terribly like a pickpocket,’ mused J.ord 
Belvidere. 
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‘You are employed by Mr. Took of Cursitor Street ? ’ began the 
lawyer. 

‘That's so. I’ve worked pretty regularly for old Took, alto- 
gether. He sacks me now and then, but he’s generally glad to 
take me on again. For I back myself to do more and better than 
any of the whole biling of law-writers when I’m in the humour ; 
and when I ain’t drunk,’ he added candidly. ‘I’ve got through 
a good many folios for your office, Mr. Foskett, taking one thing 
with another, Chancery, Conveyancing, and Common Law, if you'll 
excuse my mentioning it.’ 

‘Is a law-writer’s a hard life?’ inquired Lord Belvidere rather 
timidly. 

‘I shouldn’t say it was a soft one,’ replied Mr. Moss. ‘ Some- 
times it’s what you may call a stopping-up-all-night and working- 
the-hair-off-your-head sort of life. Sometimes it’s write, write, 
write, till you seem going blank blind, and your eyes feel like 
dropping out of your head. And then there comes the cramp in 
your fore-arm, and your fingers turn all pins-and-needles, and you’d 
give the world for forty winks, only you daren’t take’em., And 
don’t your head burn, and don’t you feel a pain inside you as though 
you'd swallowed a live snake and couldn’t digest him, and he was 
setting to work to turn round and bite his way back again to day- 
light! It’s: precious hard to stay awake sometimes, I know, 
though you may drink the blackest coffee and take pinches of the 
strongest snuff—they mix powdered glass with it, a-purpose, they 
tell me—to keep your eyes open, and sneeze yourself into liveliness. 
No, law-writing isn’t Paradise ; I doubt if it’s much worse than 
penal servitude, though of course I don’t speak from experience ; 
I’ve never tried that,’ 

‘But if the choice were permitted you, what would you 
wish to be—how would you employ yourself?’ asked his lord- 
ship. 

‘Well, sometimes I think I’d like to go on the turf; those 
flash bookmakers have a fine time of it, it seems tome. Some- 
times I fancy myself keeping a public-house, all gaslights and 
looking-glass and adulterated drinks. I'd like to wear the real 
thing in clothes, rings on my fingers, a shiny hat with a curly brim 
on my head, and a prime weed in my mouth. I'd like to go toa 
music-hall every night, and marry the girl of my heart.’ 

‘ You love, then ?’ 

‘If you must know, I’m dead gone on Polly Vavasour—which 
her real name is Muggeridge. You've never heard of her? You 
surprise me. I thought everyone knew Polly Vavasour. She’s in 
the comic singing and dancing line of business. Wonderful favourite 
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at. the halls: always gets double encores wherever she appears ; 
pretty little girl, and about as cheeky as they make ’em.’ 

His lordship sighed and glanced despairingly towards his 
solicitor. 

‘But I’m doing all the talking, it seems to me,’ said Mr. Moss 
vivaciously. ‘You sent for me, my noble swells; may one ask 
what for ?’ 

‘The fact is,’ Lord Belvidere replied suddenly, with an air of 
inspiration, ‘I want some writing done, some copying, and Mr. 
Foskett was kind enough to recommend me to apply to you.’ As 
he spoke, he took a bulky manuscript from one of the drawers of 
his desk. ‘I want a fair, neat copy of this work. It is, in point of 
fact, a poem, in twelve cantos—an early performance of mine, but 
not without merit of a certain kind, I sometimes flatter myself.’ 

‘ Poetry, is it? What queer-looking stuff!’ 

‘ Verse,’ explained his lordship; ‘ the Spenserian stanza. The 
work is partly historical, but the chief characters are fictitious. 
It’s entitled “ Arethusa, or The Last Crusade.” I want it neatly and 
plainly written, and I am prepared to pay liberally. You will be 
kind enough to accept this on account.’ 

He thrust a bank-note into the soiled palm of Mr. Moss. 

‘Right you are,’ said the law-writer. He glanced at the note 
and whistled significantly. He had been much overpaid. He 
contemplated his lordship and murmured: ‘Ithoughtas much. A 
noble gent with more money than wits. If I were in his place 
how I’d make the sovereigns fly.’ 

‘Tl copy it in double quick time,’ he said aloud, ‘though it 
seems awful rubbish to look at. I never could stand poetry.’ 

‘Get rid of him, for God’s sake,’ Lord Belvidere whispered to 
Mr. Foskett. ‘I can’t bearit any longer.’ 

The interview was abruptly brought to a close. 


VII. 


‘ He is a cad, a frightful cad,’ said his lordship, dabbing his 
forehead with his handkerchief. ‘ But at least he must be pro- 
vided for.’ 

‘I trust your lordship will do nothing precipitate,’ interposed 
Mr. Foskett. 

‘I must have time to think. Only, the moreI think over this 
wretched business the more convinced I am that grave injustice 
has been done. It is clear to me—clear as possible—that this 
dreadful cad—I beg his pardon, this most unfortunate and un- 
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happy young man, I should rather say—is the true Earl of Belvi- 
dere, and that I am the real Harry Moss. He should be here, rich, 
noble, prosperous, respected, and I should be there, in Cursitor 
Street, copying legal documents to gain my bread, toiling like a 
slave, writing, writing, as he described it, till my eyes seemed 
dropping out of my head, keeping myself awake with pinches 
of horrible snuff, and feeling my arm paralysed with cramp and 
my fingers all pins and needles—wasn’t that what he said? What 
right have I to despise him? Ihave robbed him of his birthright. 
I survey him from an eminence to which I have mounted by dis- 
honest means, at his cost, at the sacrifice of his life I may almost 
say—at any rate, of all that makes life worth having. Brought up 
as he has been—dragged up in the kennel, ill-treated, starved, 
worked to death almost, breathing poisoned air, pursuing an un- 
wholesome calling-——what wonder that he is what he is, vulgar, 
vicious, brutal—that he does what he does, thinks as he thinks, 
drinks as he drinks—aspires to keep a public-house, good God! 
—and looks forward to marrying Miss Polly Vavasour of the music- 
halls, who is, as he says, ‘as cheeky asthey make them!” In his 
place I should be doing the same, or worse very likely ; while in 
my place he would be leading the life I lead, or a better, a nobler 
one, and that might easily be. He would be here, with every com- 
fort about him, and engaged to marry Lady Gwendoline! I feel 
myself going mad.’ 

‘Let me beg your lordship to compose yourself, and to take a 
more reasonable view of the situation, said the lawyer. ‘ Your 
lordship is far too eager to credit this monstrous story of the 
change of children. For my part, I refuse to believe a word of it. 
There is really not a tittle of evidence put forth in support of it.’ 

‘ There is the evidence of one’s own senses,’ protested his lord- 
ship. 

‘ There is absolutely nothing to go to a jury.’ 

‘ But the man’s likeness to Hyperion Bellasis ?’ 

‘I don’t see it. It’s a freak of your lordship’s imagination.’ 

‘ There are things one knows and feels to be true, although they 
may not be capable of legal demonstration.’ . 

‘Then they are things a lawyer need not trouble himself about,’ 
said Mr. Foskett sharply. 

‘IT am not a lawyer, I know,’ admitted his lordship. 

‘I ama lawyer, and I entreat your lordship to be advised by me. 
Help this young fellow, if you like. I don’t say that he’s a very 
deserving object, but his position is no doubt hapless enough, and 
he is the son of a woman who acted as nurse in your lordship’s 
family, and was for some time in the service of the late Countess, 
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your mother. But stop there. Rid your mind of all romantic 
notions about this fellow’s origin. Turna deaf ear to Mrs. Nibloe’s 
nonsensical fable. It’s suited to the stage or the circulating 
library, but it won’t bear the test of daylight and comparison with 
the conditions of real life. Instruct me to assist this young man, 
and then forget him. I'll engage that you hear no more of this 
claim—made on his behalf, not by himself, you will bear in mind. 
He knows nothing of the matter. Be assured that your lordship’s 
title, estates, and property are all strictly and justly your own, and 
that you cannot be deprived of them.’ 

But Lord Belvidere could not or would not be convinced. 
Over and over again he reminded himself of the resemblance of 
Harry Moss to the portrait of Hyperion Bellasis, he repeated the 
story told by Mrs. Nibloe, and he dwelt upon Dr. Battersby’s state- 
ment that the heir to the peerage born at Folkestone was a black- 
headed and not a white-headed baby. 


VIII. 


One thing was clear. Believing himself to be Harry Moss and 
not Lord Belvidere, how could he marry Lady Gwendoline? He 
could not. He loved her; she was beautiful, lively, fascinating. 
But he felt himself unworthy to be her husband. He could not 
suffer her to be mated to a Harry Moss. In this matter at any 
rate he could act honestly. ‘The sacrifice was great, but he could 
renounce the hand of his affianced bride. 

He sat down to write to her. But he was much troubled to 
find expressions. ‘Circumstances over which he had no control.’ 
What a trite and barren phrase it was; how inadequate to the 
occasion ! 

He sat for some hours with a blank sheet of note-paper before 
him. Then he wasspared further anxiety on that matter. Curtis 
entered with a letter. ‘From Gwendoline, murmured his lord- 
ship as he tore open the envelope. 

The letter ran thus: ‘Dearest Phibs [her ladyship had 
been wont thus to diminish his Christian name], can you for- 
give me? Let us be friends and not lovers; still less let us be 
husband and wife. We could not possibly be happy together. I 
like you very much, but I don’t love you in the least. The plain 
truth is that we are not at all suited to each other. You are wise 
and clever, and grave and good. I am silly and stupid and 
frivolous, and only pretty good. Let our engagement end. Try 
and think kindly of me, Phibs, aid don’t let this pain you. 
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Indeed it’s for the best. Good-bye, God bless you.’ Her lady- 
ship’s signature followed, and a postscript: ‘I have half promised 
to marry little Charley Brabazon.’ 

Lord Belvidere buried his face in his hands. He sobbed 
audibly, his tears oozing from between his fingers. When he was 
calmer, he wrote a long letter to his solicitor instructing him to 
arrange for the payment of liberal annuities to the persons known 
as Mrs. Nibloe and Mr. Harry Moss, during their lives. 

‘Tl be as just as I can,’ moaned his lordship. ‘I cannot be 
wholly just ; what man can? I ought to give up everything, and 
I shonld give up everything if I were honest. But I am only 
indifferent honest, as Hamlet says. However, the real Lord 
Belvidere will be amply avenged for any wrong I may have done 
him. Life has lost all charm for me; my happiness in this world 
is at an end for ever.’ 

He bade Curtis pack his travelling trunks. He was going 
abroad for some time—for a year possibly. He left London by an 
early train on the morrow. 


IX. 


Lorp BeLviDERE was never seen in England again, And little 
more was ever heard of him. 

It was reported that after wandering some years in Eastern 
Europe and Asia, he had taken up his abode among the Druses 
of the Lebanon. He had adopted Oriental dress, manners, and 
customs; it was even said that he had become a Mohammedan 
and had been permitted to make a pilgrimage to Mecca. He had 
acquired reputation as a physician; not that he understood 
medicine, but he had liberally dispensed certain patent pills he 
had chanced to carry with him from his native land, 

Travellers in the East sometimes encountered this eccentric 
Englishman; they spoke of his kindness and generosity, and of 
the valuable assistance he had been prompt to render them; but 
they did not hesitate to pronounce him stark mad. He had only 
asked of them that they would not address him by his title. 

He died at Smyrna of yellow fever, when his papers and 
personal property came under the charge of the British consul 
there. The strange will he left, entirely in his own handwriting, 
was generally viewed as very complete evidence of his state of 
dementia. He appointed his solicitor Mr. Foskett his executor, 
and bequeathed his entire property, both real and personal, to a 
certain Harry Moss. 
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As it happened, the bequest was of no avail; the legacy had 
lapsed. Some time before the demise of his lordship at Smyrna, 
Harry Moss had departed this life. His end had perhaps been 
hastened by the means of living idly and profligately with which 
Lord Belvidere’s generosity had provided him ; for he had been in 
receipt of a handsome income paid to him punctually by Mr. 
Foskett, of Furnival’s Inn. In truth, Harry Moss died of delirium 
tremens in a London hospital. Mrs. Nibloe had turned to better 
account the annuity placed at her disposal. She became the 
mistress of a beershop in the Borough Road, and there prospered 
remarkably. She had given her hand to an ex-sergeant of police, 
and was reputed to be an exemplary wife to a husband of some- 
what arbitrary disposition. 

DUTTON COOK. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. Cr. 8vo, cloth 78, 6d. 


BREWER (Rev, Dr.), continued— 
Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” separ- 
ately printed. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, } 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra 7s. 6d. 


Brewster (SirDavid),Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 1] 

More Worlds than One: The Creed | 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. \| 

The Martyrs of Science: Lives ot 
GALILEO, TycHo BrRaAnHgE, and KeEp- 

LER. With Portraits, 

Letters on Natural Magic. A New | 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 1] 
and Chapters on the Being and | 
Faculties of Man, and Additional | 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, by | 
J. A. SMITH. 


Brillat-Savarin.—Gastronomy 
asa Fine Art. By Britvat-Savarin. 
Translated by R. E. ANpERSON, M.A, 
Post 8vo, printed on laid-paper and 
half-bound, 2s. 


Brydges. — Uncle Sam at 
Home. By Harotp BrypcGes. Post | 
8vo, illust. boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Buchanan’s (Robert) Works: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR 
HUGHES. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. 
With a Frontispiece by T. Dauziet. 

The Earthquake; or, Six Days and 
a Sabbath. 

The City of Dream: An Epic Poem, 
With Two Illusts. by P. Macnas. 
Second Edition. 


Robert Buchanan’sComplete Poet'- 
cal Works. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. With a Frontis- | 
piece. | 
God and the Man. With Illustrations 
by Frep. BARNARD. } 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. With | 
Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. | 
Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas, } 
Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 
Foxglove Manor. i] 
Matt: A Story of a Caravan, | 





The Heir of Linne. | 


Rachel Dene: A Romance. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo. 


The Master of the Mine. 


[Shortly. | 





CAR gee 









CO oye 


of the Sword: Being a History of the 
Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Earliest Times. By RicHarp 
F. Burton. With over 4oo Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 


Burton (Robert): 


The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d, 

Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 
tToN’s ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Caine (T. Hall), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. 


The Deemster: A Romance of the 
Isle of Man. 

Cameron (Commander). — 
The Cruise of the “Black Prince” 
Privateer. By V. Lovett CaMERon, 
R.N.,C.B. With Two Illustrations by 
P. Macnas. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
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Burton (Captain).—The Book 


Chatto & Jackson.—A Treatise 
on Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical. By Wm. ANDREW CHATTO 
and ps Jackson. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Henry G. Boun; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 








of the last Revised Edition, Large 
4to, half-bound, 28s. 

Chaucer: 
Chaucer for Children: A Golden 


Key. By Mrs. H.R. Hawets. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 68, 
Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Hawes. Demy 8vo. cloth limp, 28.64, 


Clodd.— Myths and Dreams. 
By Epwarp Ctopnp, F.R.A.S., Author 
of “The Story of Creation,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


| Cobban.—The Cure of Souls: 


Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), | 


Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Juliet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 


Carlyle (Thomas) : 


On the Choice of Books. By THomas 
CaRLYLE. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. SHerHerp. New and Re- 
vised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 

The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyleand Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872. Edited by CHARLES 
Exiot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown vo, cloth extra, 24s, 


Chapman’s (George) Works: 
Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, 
including the doubtful ones. Vol. IL, 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Vol. III, 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown vo, cloth 
extra, 18s.; or separately, 63. each. 











| 


A Story. By J. MacLaren CosBean, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23. 


Coleman.—Players and Play- 
wrights | have Known. By Jonun 
CoLeman, Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 24s. 


Collins (Churton).—A Mono- 
raph on Dean Swift. By J. Cuur- 
TON CoLLins. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
83 [Shortly. 


Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar 
Sinister: A Story. By C. ALitston 
Couns. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.,2s. 





Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


A Fight with Fortune. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
Collins (Mortimer & Francés), 

Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d. each; post 
8vo, iliustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 


Post 8vo, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sweet and Twenty. 
Frances. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Antonina. Illust. by SirJounGILBERT. 

Basil. Illustrated by Sir Jonn Giz- 
BERT and J MAHONEZ. 

Hide and Seek. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GiLpBertT and J. MAHONEY. 

The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT. 

Queen of Hearts, 
JouNn GILBERT. 

My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 

ortrait of WiILKIE£ COoLLINs. 


The Woman in White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir Joun GILBERT and 
F. A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurigerand F. A. FRASER. 


Man and Wife. Illust. by W. SMALL. 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and EpwarpD 
HUGHES. 

Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. L. Firpes and Henry Woops. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 

G.Du Maurier and C.S.REINHARDT. 
The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and J, MAHONEY. 
The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
by S. L. Fitpes and SypNnEY HALL. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
ARTHUR HopkInNs. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science: A Story ot the 
Present Time. 

“I Say No.” 

The Evil Genius. 

Little Novels. 


Illustrated by Sir 


Illustrated by 


The Legacy of Cain. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Colman’s Humorous Works: 


“ Broad Grins,” “ My Nightgown and 
Slippers,” and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of GrorGcEe CoL- 
MAN. With Life by G. B. BucKsTONE, 
and Frontispiece by HoGartH. Crown 
8vo cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Colquhoun.—Every Inch a Sol- 
dier: A Novel. By M, J. CoLguHoun. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Convalescent Cookery: A 
Family Handbook. By CATHERINE 
Ryan. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s.6d. 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





Collins (Wilkie), Novels by : Conway (Moncure D.), Works 


by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Third 
Edition. Two Vols., royal 8vo, with 
65 Lllustrations, 28s. 

A Necklace of Stories. 
by W. J. HENNEssy. 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Pine and Palm: ANovel. Cheaper 
Ed. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28.[ Shortly. 


Cook (Dutton), Novels by: 
Leo. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Illustrated 
Square 8vo, 


Copyright. —A Handbook of 


English and Foreign Copyright In 
Literary and Dramatic Works. 
S1pNEY JERROLD. Post 8vo, cl., 28. 6d. 


Cornwall.—Popular Romances 


of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Rosert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Craddock.— The Prophet of 


the Great Smoky Mountains. By 
CHARLES EGpertT Crappock. Post 
8vo illust, bds., 28. cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 


Cruikshank (George): 


The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the SEconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Besr 
Humour of THACKERAY, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
RoBert Broucu, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CruiksHaNnk, Hing, LANDELLs, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 78s. 6d. each. 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By 


BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,” &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 


Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 73. 6d. 


Cumming(C.F. Gordon),Works 
by: 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 
In the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illusts. 


Inthe Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous Illusts, 


Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece, Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 
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Cussans.—Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8&8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cyples.—Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel. By Witt1amMCypLes, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Daniel. — Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By Georce DANIEL. 
With Illustrations by Rost, Cruik- 
SHANK. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 


Daudet.—The Evangelist; or, 
Port Salvation, B ALPHONSE 
Daupet. Translated by C. Harry 
MELTZER. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Davenant.—Hints for Parents 
on the Choice of a Profession or 
Trade for their Sons. By Francis 
DAVENANT, M.A. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth 
limp, 1s, 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 
Crown 8yo, 1s. each; cloth limp, 
1s. 6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 
Foods for the Fat: A Treatise on Cor- 
pulency, and a Dietary for its Cure. 


Alds to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 

Daylight Land: The Adven- 
tures, Humorous and Otherwise, ot 
Judge Joun Dor, Tourist; CEPpHAS PEp- 
PERELL, Capitalist; Colonel Gorre, 
and others, in their Excursion over 
Prairie and Mountain. By W. H. 
Murray. With 140 Illusts. in colours. 
Small 4to, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


De Maistre.—-A Journey Round 
My Room. By XAvIER DE MAISTRE. 
Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

De Mille.—A Castle in Spain: 
A Novel.” By James De Mitte. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8&vo, cloth 

extra, 38, 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
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Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 


| Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 


Dickens (Charles), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Sketches by Boz. | Nicholas Nickleby 

Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 


The Speeches of Charies Dickens, 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RicHarp Herne SHEP- 
HERD. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68.—Also 
a SMALLER EpIiTI0ONn, in the Mayfair 
Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 

About England with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RIMMER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
Rimmer, and others, Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Dictionaries; 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, 
LL.D. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a Complete English Bibliography. 
Eleventh ‘Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr. 
Brewer. Crown &vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davenport ADAMS, 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, hali- 
bound, 12s. 6d. [in preparation, 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuet A. BENT, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra,7s.6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 63. 64. 

Women of the Day: A Biographica 
Dictionary. ByFRANcEs Hays, Cr. 
8vo, cloth exira, 5s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By Exrezer 
Epwarps. Crown 6&vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d, 





8 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Diderot.—The Paradox of Act- 
ins. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot's ‘Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien, * by WattTerR HERRIES 
Pottockx. With a Preface by Henry 
Irvine, Cr, 8vo, in parchment, 4s. 6d. 


Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. 
Postical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 
cities. 
Conovan Detective 
Stories by: 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Man-hunter: Stories from the 
Note-book of a Detective. 
Caught at Last! 


Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Apams. (Uniform with Brewer's 
‘*Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 
halt-bound, 12s.6d. [In preparation. 

Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 

cl.ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Wm. Girrorp, 
Edit. by Col. CUNNINGHAM. 3 Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol, II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
byA.C.SwinBurneE; Vol. III., Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s Works. Including his 
Translations, Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. CunNiNG- 
HAM. One Vol. 
Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
WILtiaM GirForpD. Edited by Col. 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 
Plants. By Rev. T. F. Tuiserton 
— M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

S. 

Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus: A 
Holiday in Brazil and on the River 
Plate, By E. R. PEArcE EpGcumBE., 
With 41 lusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s, 


Eggleston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 
EDWARD EGGLESTON. Post 8vo, illust, 
boards, 2s. 


(Dick), 





Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. ‘Three Vols. 


Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 


Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


| Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 


| 





Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Englishman’s House, The: A 
Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House; with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
By C.]. Ricnarpvson, Fourth Edition. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 
600 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 
Them from Infancy to Old Age. By 
paw BrowninG,F.R.A.S.,&c. Seventh 
Edition (Twelfth Thousand). With 
70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Familiar Short Sayings of 
Great Men. By SamueELt ARTHUR 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 


Farrer (James Anson), Works 
by: 
Military Manners and Customs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
“Military Manners,” Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 










































































Faraday (Michael), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. 

The Chemical History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by W1LL1AM Crookes, F.C.S. 
With numerous I)lustrations. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Acdience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by WiLt1aM Crookes, F.C.S. 
With numerous I)lustrations, 


Fin-Bec.— The Cupboard 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 


Fireworks, The Complete Art 
of Making; or, The Pyrotechnist’s 
Treasury. By Tuomas Kentisun. With 
267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- 
vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by: 

The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. 

Little Essays: Passages from the 
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Letters of CHartes Lams, Post | 


8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d 

A Day’s Tour: A Journey through 
Franceand Belgium. With Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, 1s. 

Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street 
Polly. | The Lady of Brantome. 


Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart,D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 


Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 


Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Frederic. — Seth's Brother's 


Wife: A Novel. By Harotp Freperic, 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


French Literature, History of. 
By Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
“¢ Yols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 


Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

One by One. | A Real Queen. 
Queen Cophetua. 


Olympia. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Esther's Glove. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 

King or Knave: A Novel, Cheaper 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

Romances of the Law. Frontispiece 
by D, H. Friston, Cr.8vo, cl, ex., 68. 


Frenzeny.—Fifty Years on the 
Trail: The Adventures of Joun Y. 
NELSON, Scout, Guide,and Interpreter, 
in the Wild West. By HarrinGcTon 
O’ReEILLy. With over roo Illustrations 
by Pau Frenzeny. Crown 8vo,picture 
cover, 3s. 6d.; cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo, With a Preface 
by Sir H. BartLe Frere, G.C.S.1., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Friswell.—Oneof Two: A Novel. 


By Harn Friswert. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Frost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 

Old Showmen and Old London Fairs. 


Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide 


to the London Charities, 1888-9. 
Showing their Name, Date ot Founda- 
tion, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. 
Edited by Joun Lane. Published An- 
nually. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, $d. 


Gardening Books: 


Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl, limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden, 

By GeorGE GLENNY. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them, 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and JANE 
JERROLD. Iilustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 


My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F.G. Heatu. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 

Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A 

Novel. By Epwarp GarRETT. Cr. 8vo, 

cl. ex., 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
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Gentleman’ s Magazine (The) 
for 1889,—ls. Monthly.—In addition 
to the Articles upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
“Table Talk” by SyLvaNus URBAN 
appears monthly. 

*.* Bound Volumes for recent years are 
ke pt in stock, cloth extra, price 8s. 6d. 
each ; Cases for binding, 2s. each. 


Gentleman’s Annual (The). 
Published Annually in November. In 
picture cover. Demy 8vo, 1s. The 
Annual for 1889 is written by T. W. 
SpeiGur, Author of “The Mysteries of 
Heron Dyke,” and is entitled ‘‘ There- 
by Hangs a Tale.” 

German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers peg") and 
Translated by EpGar Tay.or. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Jonn Ruskin. 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 7s- 6d. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Robin Gray. | The Braes of Yar- 

What will the] row. 

World Say ? | A Heart’s Prob- 





Queen cg the | lem. 
Meado The GoldenShaft. 
The Flower of the | Of High Degree. 
Forest. Loving a Dream. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Dead Heart. 
For Lack of Gold. 
For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
A Hard Knot. | Heart’s Delight. 
Blood- Money. (Preparing. 


In Honour Bound. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Gilbert (William), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, -illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
__Yames Duke, Costermonger. 


Gilbert (Ww. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each, 

The First Series contains —The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jurv. 

The Seconp SeErI&s contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’! Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


GILBERT (Ww. S.), continued — 

Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
j ten by W. S. GILBERT. Containing : 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S. “ Pinafore’ 
—The Pirates of Teccuhad’ Sileethe 
— Patience — Princess Ida — The 
Mikado—Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By GEorGE 
GLENNyY. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 


mancers. By WILLIAM GopwiIn, 
Post 8vo, limp, 2s. 


Golden ‘Library, The: 

Square 16mo(Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 28. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Godwin’s (Willlam) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sara. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
EDMUND OLLIER, 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B, Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M’Crize,D.D 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
_troductory Essay by SAINTE- BEUvVE. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An ENCYcCLoP2£DIA oF QuoTA- 
Tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries, Selected and Edited by 
THEODORE TayLor. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Gowing. — Five Thousand 
Miles in a Sledge: A Mid-winter 
Journey Across Siberia. By LionEeL 
F. Gowinc. With a Map by E. WEL- 
LER, and 28 Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s. [Shortly. 
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Graham. — The Professor’ s 
Wife : A Story. By LEonARD GRAHAM. 
Feap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst GuHL and W. 
KoneEr, 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F,. HuEFFER. 545 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, | 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 








Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 
Harte.—The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. By Bret Harte. With 25 
original Drawings by KATE GREEN- 
Away, Reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sm, 4to, bds., 5s, 





Greenwood (James), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each. 
The Wilds of London. 

Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 


Greville (Henry).—Nikanor: A 
Novel. From the Frenck of Henry 
GREVILLE, Author of “ Dosia,” &c. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s, 

Habberton (John), 

“Helen’s Babies,” Novels by: 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; | 


cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Brueton’s Bayou. 
Country Luck. 


Hair (The): 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, 18.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 





Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), | 


Poems by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 


Maiden Ecstasy. 
extra, 8s. 





Author o | 


Its Treatment in | 


Small 4to, cloth | 


Translated from the Third | 


| Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don Fe.ix pe 
SALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28.6d. 


| Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very Eas y+ tae my Mh Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 200 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 


Hardy (Lady ‘Duffus). — Paul 
| ‘Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. te bs28 
| DuFFus Harpy, Post 8vo, illust. bs. S., 28 





| Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By THomas Harpy, 
Author of “Far from the Madding 
Crowd.”? With numerous IIlustrations, 

| Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

| a — a 
Harwood. _The Tenth Earl. 

| By J. Berwick Harwoop. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 


The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous Illusts. 


The Art of Decoration. With nu- 
merous I!lustrations. 
Chaucer for Children: A Golden 


Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s, 6d 


Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Haweis (Rev. H.R. ). —American 
Humorists: WASHINGTON IRVING, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES 
Russet, Lowe.it, ARTEMUS WARD, 
Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. By 
Rev. H. R. HaweIs, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 68. 





Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 





Hall.—Sketches of Irish Cha- | 


racter. By Mrs. S.C. Hari. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mac tise, GILBert, Harvey, 
and G. a Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d 


Halliday. —_Every- i Papers. 
By AnpREw Hattipay. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 


Garth. Sebastian Strome. 
Ellice Quentin. | Dust. 

Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
MissCadogna. | Love—or a Name. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Dlamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s. 

The Spectre of the Camera. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
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Hays.—Women of the Day: A 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable 


Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Heath (F. G.).—My Garden 


Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis GrorGce HeEatn, Author of 
“The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 


Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Henderson.—Agatha Page: A 


Novel. By Isaac HENDERSON, Author | 
of “The Prelate.” Cheaper Edition, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Herman.—One Traveller Re- 
turns: A Romance. By Henry HEr- 
MAN and D. CurisTIE Murray. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, 


Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- | 


lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
GrosartT, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Hesse - Wartegg (Chevalier | 


Ernst von), Works by: 
Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 


The New South-West: Travelling 


Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexicc. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy §8vo, cloth extra, 


14s. (In preparation, 


Hindley (Charles), Works by: 


Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
connected with 


Reminiscences 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Hoey.—The Lover’s Creed. 


By Mrs. Casuet Hoey. Post 8vo, illus- 


trated boards, 2s, 





Holmes (O. Wendell), Works by: 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Tabie. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
TuHomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d.—Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
Sava. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table; withthe Story of Iris, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Holmes.— The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manua: tor the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpon Hotmes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hood (Thomas): 

Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic ANNUALS. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hood (Tom).—From Nowhere 
to the North Pole: A Noah's Arke- 
ological Narrative, 3y Tom Hoop. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. BrunToN 
and E. C. Barnes. Square crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hu. 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Punsand 
Hoaxes, With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
lilusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 73. 6d. 


Hooper.—The House of Raby : 
A Novel. By Mrs. GeorGe Hooper. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Horse (The) and his Rider: An 
Anecdotic Medley. By “ THorMANBy.” 
_ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hopkins—*’Twixt Love and 
Duty:” A Novel. By TicHe Hopkins. 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s, 


Horne.—Orion ; An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books. By RicHarp HEnN- 
Gist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
MERS. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 
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Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. | Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and 


A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by EpMuND OLLIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 
PasTEuR’s System. Containing a 
Translation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaup Suzor, M.B., 
C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
PastEuR’s new Treatment in Paris. 
With 7 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Indoor Paupers. By One oF 
Tuem. Crown 8vo, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A | 


Novel. By Jean InGELow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 
of. Collected and Edited by A. PEr- 
CEVALGRAVES. Post 8vo,cl. limp, 23s.6d. 

James.—A Romance of the 
Queen’s Hounds. By CHARLES JAMES. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, 18.; cl.,1s, 6d. 

Janvier.—Practical Keramics 
for Students. By Catnerine A, 
Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 


Jefferies (Richard), Works by: | 


Nature near London. Crown 8&vo, 
cl. ex , 68.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Open Air. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 63.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By WaLTER Besant. Second Ed, 
Photo. Portrait. Cr. Svo, cl. ex., 68. 
Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 
Curiosities of Criticism. Post &vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Lord Tennyson: 
Sketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 





Household Horticulture: A Gossip | 


Illustrated. 
The Plants 


about Flowers. 
Our Kitchen Garden: 


we Grow, and How we Cook Them. | 


Jesse.—_Scenes and Occupa- 


tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


A Biographical | 


\ Oakshott Castle. 


Edited by Henry S, Leicu. 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


“John Herring,” Novels by 
the Author of: 
Red Spider. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Eve. _Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Post 8vo, 


Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 
gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 
Two Hundred Illustrations, 
Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. One Hundred IIlustrations. 


Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WiLLIAM 
Girrorp. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. ; or separately, 6s. each, 


Josephus, The CompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both “ The Antiquities of the 

ews” and “The Wars of the Jews.” 
Two Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt; 14s. 


Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists. By Roprrt 
Kempt. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Kershaw.—Colonial Facts and 
Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark Kersuaw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cioth, 23. 6d. 


Keyser.—Cut by the Mess: A 
Novel. By ArtTuuR Keyser. Cr, 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cl., 1s. 6d. [Shortlv 


King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each: 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Drawn Game. 

“The Wearing of the Green.” 


Passion’s Slave. Three Vols. Crown 
8vo. [Shortly. 
Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illus- 
| trated boards, 2s. 
Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
| Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
| from Medical Advice. By W1Li1aM 
| Knicut, M.R.C.S.,and Epw. Knicnt, 
| L.R.C.P. Cr. 8vo, 18. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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Knights (The) of the Lion: A 
Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Marquess of Lorne, K.T. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Lamb (Charles): 


Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose | 


and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 
hitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 





SHEPHERD, With Two Portraits-and | 


Facsimile of Page of the “ Essay on 
Roast Pig.” Cr.8vo,cl.extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Essays of Elia. Both Series | 


complete. Post 8vo, laid paper, 
handsomely half-bound, 2s. 

Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By Cuartes Lams. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters by CHARLES Lams. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Fitz- 


GERALD. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. 6d. | 


tLane’s Arabian Nights.—The | 


Thousand and One Nights: com- 


monly called, in England, “THe | 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic with copious Notes, by 


EDWARD WILLIAM LANE. Illustrated | 


by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, trom Original Designs by 


Wm. Harvey. A New Edition, from | 


aCopy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
STANLEY PooLe. With a Preface by 
STANLEY LANE-Pootr. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 
The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
TheatricalAnecdotes. __ a 

Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 


Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, 


printed on fcap. 8vo, hand-made | 


paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S, Le1Gu. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Leys.—The Lindsays: A Ro- 
mance of Scottish Life. By Jonn K. 
Leys. Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Life in London; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Crurk- 
SHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 


the Originals. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. | 


Linskill—In Exchange for a 
Soul. By Mary Linski.t, Author of 
“The Haven Under the Hill,” &c. 
Cheaper Edit. Post 8vo, illust. bds,,2s. 


Linton (€. Lynn), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 
The True Story of Joshua Davidson. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” | lone. 
Paston Carew, Millionaire & Miser. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illustra- 
tions on Steeland Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 
and Disease. By N. E. Davirs, 
L.R.C.P. Cr, 8vo, 2s.; cl. limp,2s.6d. 


Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown &vo, 
cl. ex., 3s.64.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Ropert FFRENCH Durr. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s 


Macalpine (Avery), Novels by: 
Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 
Broken Wings. With Illusts. by W. J. 
Hennessy. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr.8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to 1886, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCartuy. Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture 
cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hafiz in London. Choicely printed. 
Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works 


by: 
A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 


the General Election of 1880, Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a PopuLar EDITION, in 


Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68.each. | 


—And a JuBILEE EpiTion, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
AShort History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
History of the Four Georges. Four 


Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. | 


each, (Vol. Il. nearly ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Cainiola: A Girl with a Fortune, 


Linley Rochford. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 


“The Right Honourable:” A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. 
CAMPBELL-PRAED, Newand Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MacColl.—Mr. Stranger’s 
Sealed Packet: A New Story of 
Adventure. By HuGuH MacCo tt. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


MacDonald.—Works of Fancy 
and Imagination. 
DONALD, LL.D. Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 2ls.— Vol. 1. 
WITHIN AND WiTHOUT. THE HIDDEN 
Lirze.— Vol. 2. THe Discipte. THE 
GosPEt Women. A Book oF SONNETS, 
OrGAN SonGs.—Vol. 3. VIOLIN SONGS. 
Soncs OF THE Days AND NIGHTS. 
A Booxor Dreams, ROADSIDE POEMS, 
PoEMS FOR CHILDREN. Vol, 4. PARA- 
BLES, BaLLaps. ScoTcH SoONGs.— 
Vols. 5 and 6. PHantastEs: A Faerie 
Romance.—Vol. 7, THE PoRTENT.— 
Vol. 8. THe Licut Princess. THE 
Grant’s Heart. SHADOws.— Vol. 9. 
Cross Purposes. THE GOLDEN KEy. 
Tue Carasoyn. LITTLE DayYLIGHT.— 
Vol. 10. THE CRUEL PAINTER. THE 
Wowo’ Rivven. THe Cast_e. THE 
Broken Sworps. THE Gray WOLF. 
UnNcLE CoRNELIUS. 

The Volumes are also sold separately 
in Grolier-pattern cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 





By GEORGE Mac- | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel. 7 AGNES MACDONELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Macgregor. — Pastimes and 


Players. Notes on Popular Games, 
By Ropert MacGReGor. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


| Mackay.—Interludes and Un.- 


dertones; or, Music at Twilight. By 
CHARLES Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 


of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
WituiAM Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed onan India Tint. Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, each, 
In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Tuomas R, Macgvorp. 
Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts, by THomas R. Macguorp. 
Through Normandy. With go Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macguorp, 
Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macguorp. 


About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macguorp, 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories, 
Lost Rose. 


Magician’s Own Book been ag 
Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. With 2o0o Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d, 








| Magic Lantern (The), and its 


Management: including full Prac. 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
preparing Lantern Slides. By T. C. 
HEpwortH. With 10 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 18. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 
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Mallock (W. H.), Works by : 


The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy inan English Country 
House. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. 64. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, in parchment, 8s, 

Is Life worth Living? Crown bvo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort | 


d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and o: the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MonTGOMERIE RANKING. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Man-Hunter (The): Stories 
from the Note-book of a Detective. By 
Dick Donovan. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mark Twain, Works by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth ex'ra, 7s. 6d. each. 


The Choice Works of Mark Twain. | 


Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Lite, Portrait, and 
numerous I]lustration:. 

Roughing It, and The Innocents at 
Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. 
A. FRASER. 

The Gilded Age. By Marx Twain 
and CwHartrs Duprey WARNER. 
With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin. 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur. With 250 Iliustrations by 
T. Bearp. (Shorily. 


Crown 8&vo, cloth extra, (illustrated), 
7s. 6d. each; post 8vo (without Lil s 
trations), illustrated boards, 28. each. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: ‘‘ MARK Twatn’s 
PLEASURE TRIP.” 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
With rrr Illustrations. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 
nearly 200 Illustrations. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 

Life on the Mississippi. With 300 
Illustrations, 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 
E, W. KEMBLE. 


The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


With 


Marlowe’s Works. Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 
NINGHAM, 


Massinger’s Plays. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. | 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 


Crown §Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
picture boards, 2s. 
Open! Sesame! 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28s. each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Fighting the Air. 

Written in Fire. 


From the 
Text of Wirt1aAmM GiFForD. Edited 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Masterman.—Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. MasTER- 
MAN, Fost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Matthews.—A Secret of the 


Sea, &c. By BrRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 23. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mayfair Library, The: 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume, 

A Journey Round My Room. By 
XAVIER DE Maistre. Translated 
by Henry ATTWELL. 

Quips and Quiddities. 
W. Davenport ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by ALicE Cray. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

Dosson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec, 

Original Plays by W. S. Gi_Bert. 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Char:ty — The Princess— 
The Palace ot Truth—Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S GILserrt. 
Seconp Series. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A, PercEVAL 
GRAVES. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPs, 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. HEtps, 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. JENNINGS. 

TheAutocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table, 
By OLIVER WENDELL Howmes. _II- 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THomson. 


Selected by 














MAYFAIR Lisrary, continued— 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. per Volume. 
Pencil and Palette. By R, Kempr. 
Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 

ters. By Cuas. Lams. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy FitzGERALp. 
Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacos Larwoop. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
Larwoop. (LrIcH, 
Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 
True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton, 


Ourselves: Essays on Women. By | 


E. Lynn Linton, [MacGREGOR. 
Pastimes and Players. By RoBERT 
The New Paul and Virginia. By 

W. H. Mattock. 

New Republic. By W. H. Mattock. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHoLMonpE- 

LEY-PENNELL. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. Cuor- 

MONDELEY-PENNELL. Illustrated by 

GrEorGE Du Maurier. 

Muses of Mayfair Edited by H. 

CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL,. 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 

H. A. PaGe. 

Puniana. By the Hon. Hun Row ey. 
More Puniana. By Hon. H. Row.ey. 


| 





The Philosophy of Handwriting. By | 


Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA. 
By Stream and Sea 
SENIOR. 


By WIL.IAM | 


Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- | 


Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 
Mayhew.—London Characters 


and the Humorous Side of London | 


Life. By HENry MayHew. With nume- 
rous I}lusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Medicine, Family.—One Thou- | 


sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 


Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle | 


Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
L.RC.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo,18.;cl., 1s. 6d. 
Menken.—Infelicia: Poems by 
Apau Isaacs MENKEN. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Biographical Preface, nu- 
merous Illustrations by F. E. Lummis 


and F., O, C. Dartey, and Facsimile | 


of a Letter from CHARLES DICKENS. 
Beautifully printed on small 4to ivory 
paper, with red border to each page, 
and handsomely bound. Price 7s. 6d. 


Mexican Mustang (On a), 
through Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio 
Grande. A New Book of American Hu- 
mour, By A. E.Sweet and J. Armoy. 
Knox, Editors of “ Texas Sittings.” 
With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.extra, 78.6d. 


Middiemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Touch and Go. | Mpr.Dorillion. 
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‘Miller.— Physiology for the 


Yours or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. k, FENwick 
MILLER. Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 
Sm, 8vo, 1s. each; cloth ex., 1s. 6d. each. 
The Hygiene of the Skin. Rules for 
the Management of the Skin; with 
Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath In Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 
Minto.—Was Sne Good or Bad ? 
A Romance. By Witiiam Minto. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by: 
Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
That Girl in Black. Crown 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Moncrieff.— The Abdication; 
or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-MoncrieErF. 
With Seven Etchings by Joun PetrTix, 
R.A., W. Q. Orcnarpson, R.A., J. 
MacWuirtTer, A.R.A.,CoLiIn HuNTER, 
A.R.A., R. MAcBeTH, A.R.A., and Tom 
GranaM, R.S.A. Large 4to, bound in 
buckram, 21s. 


Moore (Thomas).—Prose and 
Verse, Humorous, Satirical,and Senti- 
mental, by Toomas Moore; with Sup- 
pressed Passages from the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by R, HERNE SHEPHERD. 
With Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78.6d. 

Muddock.—Stories Weird and 
Wonderful. By J. E. Muppocx. Author 
of “‘A Wingless Angel,” &c. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Murray (0. Christie), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life’s Atonement. | A Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. Coais of Fire 

By the Gate of the Sea.| Hearts. 

Val Strange. Cynic Fortune. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

The Way of the World. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. With Three IIlus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth ex., 6s.—Cheaper Edition, 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

One Traveller Returns. By D. 
CHRISTIE Murray and Henry HEr- 
MAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Paul Jones’s Alias, &c. By D. 
CurIsTIE Murray and Henry HeEr- 
MAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

[Preparing. 




















Novelists. _ Half-Hours- with 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 








the Best Novelists of the Century: 
ChoiceReadings from he finest Novels. 
Edited, with Critical and Biographical 
Notes, by H. T. Mackenzie BELL. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 38.60. [Preparing. 


Nursery Hints: 
Guide in Health and Disease, By N. E. 
Davies,L.R. C. P. Cr.8vo, 1s. ; cl., 1s.6d. 

O’Connor. _Lord Beaconsfield: 
A Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, Twith a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 








O’ Hanlon (Alice), ‘Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Unforeseen. 

Chance? or Fate? (Preparing. 

Ohnet. — Doctor Rameau: A 
Novel. By GeorGes Ounet, Author of 
“The Ironmaster,” &c. Translated 
by Mrs. CasHEL Hoey. With 9 Illus- 
trations by E. Bayarp. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Oliphant (Mrs.) Novels by : 
Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 
ARTHUR Hopkins and H. Woops. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 


O’Reilly.—Phcebe’s Fortunes: 
A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 








O’Shaughnessy (A.), Poems by: 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Lays of France. Cr. 8vo, rel. ex. rls. 6d. 


Fcap. 8vo, 








Ouida, Novels by. “Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, each. 


Held in Bondage. | Pascarel. 

Strathmore. |Signa. | Ariadne. 

Chandos |In a Winter City. 

Under Two Flags. | Friendship. 

Cecil Castie-|Moths. | Bimbi. 
maine’s Gage. | Pipistrello. 

Idalia. | In Maremma. 

Tricotrin. |A_ Village Com- 

Puck. p | mune, 

Folle Farine. Wanda. 

TwoLittleWooden | Frescoes. [ine. 
Shoes. Princess Naprax- 

A Dog of Flanders. ' Othmar. 











A Mother’s | 





Ourp a—~continued: 


Guilderoy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. [ Preparing. 


Wisdom, wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of OvurDA by F. 
Sypney Morris, Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex. 58. 
CHEAPER EpIrIon, illust. bds., 2s. 


Page (H. A. ), Works by: 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.60. 
Lights on — Way : Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. y the late J. H. ALEx- 
ANDER, B.A. Ph aited by H. A. Pace. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr, 8vo, cl. “extra, 5s. 


Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By JoszrH GREGO, Author 
of *Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Life of Gillray,’”’ &c. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and 1oo Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: 
How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. KniGuT, M.R.C.S.,and 
E.Knicut,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 18.; cl. 1/6. 


Paul Ferroll: why he Killed his 
Wife. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Less Black than we’re Painted. 

By Proxy. | High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

From Exile. | The Canon’s Ward, 
Holiday Tasks. | Glow-worm Tales. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon’s Year. 
Walter’s Word. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor.|Murphy’s Master. 


| The Best of Husbands. 
| The Talk of the Town. 
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Payn (JAMES), continued— 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
For Cash Only. 


What He Cost Her. | Cecil’s Tryst. | 


Fallen Fortunes. | Halves. 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 

A Woman’s /engeance. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers.| Found Dead. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 

In Peril and Privation: Stories of 
Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 
Illustrations. 

The Mystery of Mirbridge. 
Frontispiece by ARTHUR HopkKINs. 

Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By 

MARGARET AGNES Paut, With a 

Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON. 

Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. 


Pears.—The Present Depres- 


sion in Trade: Its Causes and Reme- | 


dies. Being the “ Pears” Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Epwin 
Goapsy and Witi1amM Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. LEone 
Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


Pennell (H. 
Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 
page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier. 

The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 
Société, Selected and Edited by H. 
C, PENNELL. 


Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of “‘ The Gates Ajar.” 
An Old Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 


Jack the Fisherman. 
two Illustrations by C. W. REEp. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cl. 1s. 6d. 

Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 

Trooping with Crows. 
picture cover, Is. 

Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 
Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by Joun and 
Witti1am LANGHORNE. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 











With a | 


Cholmondeley), | 


With Twenty- | 


Fcap. 8vo, 
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Planché (J. R.), Works by: 
The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MAcKARNESS. Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 


Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 


The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGAR ALLAN Por. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BaupeEvaire, Portrait and _ Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2s. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).—“The 
Right Honourable:” A Romance of 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
BELL-PRAED and JusTIN McCartny, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Princess Olga—Radna; or, The 
Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the 
Princess OLGA. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 


Proctor (Rich. A.), Works by: 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 


ings of the Constellations, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Familiar Science Studies. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 





Rambosson.—Popular Astro. 
nomy. By J. Ramsosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pirman. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifully 
executed Chart of Spectra, 7s. 6d. 
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Reade (Charles), Novels by: 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s.6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. each. 

Peg Woffington. Illugtrated by S. L. 
FILpDEs, A.R.A. 

Christie Johnstone. 
WILLIAM SMALL. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. II- 
lustrated by G. I. PINWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRETCH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN EDwarDs. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
Joun GILBERT, R.A., and C. KEENE. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. II- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE. 

Hard Cash. I'lust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L, 
Fivpes, A.R.A., and WM. SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illust, by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 

trated by RoBerT Barnes. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. HuGcuesand A, W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
H. Paterson, S.L. Fiitpes, A.R.A., 
C. Green, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
CRAUFORD. (CouLpDERY. 

A Woman-Hater. Illust. by Tos, 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. Macnas. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. ABBEy, 
Percy Macguorp,and JosepH Nasu. 

Thedilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by Joseru Nasu. 

Readiana. Witha Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE. 


Bible Characters: Studies of David, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. Fcap. 
8vo, leatherette, Is. 


Reader’s Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
CoMPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each. 
Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illustrations. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. With 


Illustrated by 


58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 


andC, A. VANDERHOOF, 














Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each, 
The Uninhabited House. 

Fairy Water. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 


Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 
The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. ’ 
The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects. [Preparing. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SAINntTE- 
BevuveE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.p. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 


Runciman (James), Stories by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. _ 


Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Round the Galley-Fire. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 


On the Fo’k’sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

The Mystery of the “Ocean Star,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, 
and Sketches of Maritime Life. 
With a Frontispiece by F. BARNARD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





An Ocean Tragedy: A Novel. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 
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Sala —Gaslight and Daylight. 
By Grorce AuGcustus Sata. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Sanson.—_Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHenrySanson, Cr.8vo,cl.ex.33.6d. 





Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. |Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 

Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 


Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


Joan Merryweather. 
trated boards, 2s. 

Gideon’s Rock. 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Post 8vo, illus- 


Crown 8vo, cloth 


Science-Gossip for 1889: An 
Illustrated Medium of Interchange 
for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by Dr. J. E.Taytor, F.L.S.,&c. 
Devoted to Geology, Botany, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Zoology, Micros- 
copy, Telescopy, Physiography, &c. 
Price 4d. Monthly; or 5s. per year, 
post free. Vols. I. to XIX. may be 
had at 7s. 6d. each; and Vols. XX. to 
date, at 5s. each. Cases for Binding, 
1s. 6d. each. 


Seguin (L, G.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
The Country of the Passicn Play, 
and the Highlands and Highianders 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illusts, 
Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and 16 Illusts, 


“Secret Out” Series, The: 
Cr. 8vo, cl, ex., Ilusts., 48. 6d. each. 
The Secret Out: One Thousand 

Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or ‘t White 
Magic.” By W.H.CreEMER. 300I lusts, 
The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades By Frank BELLEw. 
With 300 Illustrations, 
Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CREMER. With 200 Illustrations. 


Shakespeare ~ 





| 





“Secret Out” SERIES—continued. 
Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Bails, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H, Cre- 
MER. 200 Illustrations. 
Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 
By W.SEnror. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6d. 





Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H, StoppartT, 
Author of *‘ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





The First Folio Shakespeare.—Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies 
London, Printed by Isaac IaGGarRD 
and Ep. BLrount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr Smiru. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 6s. 


Sharp.—Children of To-mor- 
row: A Novel. By WILLIAM SHARP. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Sneridan(General).—Personal 
Memoirs of General P. H. Sheridan: 
The Romantic Career of a Great 
Soldier, told in hisOwn Words. With 
22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 
Maps and numerous Facsimiles of 
Famous Letters. Two Vols, of 500 
pages each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 





Sheridan :— 
Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 
Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and 10 full-page Illusts, 
Demy vo, half-parchment, 12s. 6d, 
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Shelley. The CompleteWorks | 


in Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 
tated by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. Five 
Vols., cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 3s. 6d. each. 


Poetical Works, in Three Vols. 


Vol.I. An Introduction by the Editor; The 
Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- 
son; Shelley's Correspondence with Stock- 
dale ; The Wandering Jew (the only complete 
version); Queen Mab, with the Notes; 
Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and 
Helen; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. 


Vol. II. Laon and Cythna (as odgnely. pub- 
lished, instead of the emasculated ‘‘ Revolt 
of Islam”); The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo 
(from Shelley’s manuscript); Swellfoot the 


Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library | 


at South Kensington); The Witch of Atlas; 
Epipsychidion; Hellas. 

Vol. III. Posthumous Poems, published by 
Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; The Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley’s manuscript) ; and 
other Pieces not brought together inthe ordi- 
nary editions. 


Prose Works, in Two Vols. 


Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozziand St. | 


Irvyne ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ; A 
Refutation of Deism ; Lettersto Leigh Hunt, 
and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 

Vol. II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad ; 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. 
SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 
interest and rarity, including one recently 
discovered by Professor DOWDEN. 
Bibliography of Shelley, and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose Works. 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 


With a | 


Poetical Works, including all those in | 


* Arcadia.” 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 





Signboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
Jacos Larwoop and JoHN CAMDEN 
HoTtTen. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 100 I]lustrations, 7s. 6d. 





Sims (George R.), Works by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. [Shortly. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.ea,; cl., 18.6d.ea, 
The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: 
Being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected trom his 
own Works by G. R. Sims. 
How the Poor Live; and Horrible 
London. In One Volume, 


With Portrait, Memorial- | 





Sister Dora: A Biography. By 
Marcaret LonspaLe. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d.; cloth, 64. 


Sketchley._A Match in the 


Dark. ByArtTHUR SKETCHLEY. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 





Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 

The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Ilusts., 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 6s. 


By A 


Crown 8vo, Is. ; 





Society in London. 
ForEIGN RESIDENT. 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Society out of Town. By A 

ForeIGN REsIDENT, Author of “ So- 

ciety in London.” Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 

Society in Paris: The Upper 
Ten Thousand. By Count PAULVASILI. 
Trans. by RaPpHAEL Lepos DE BEAvu- 
ForT. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. [Preparing. 





Somerset.—_Songs of Adieu. 
By Lord Henry SomerRsET. Small 
4to, Japanese vellum, 6s. 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s.6d; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 

Wife or No Wife? Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 1s. 6d. 

ABarren Title. Crown 8vo,cl., 1s. 6d. 

The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 

By Devious Ways; and A Barren 
Title. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Spalding.-Elizabethan Demon- 
ology: An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 
A. SpALpDING, LL.B, Cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 5s. 


Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations b 
WALTER J. Morcan. Crown 4to, with 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 




















Stageland: Curious Habits and 


Customs of its Inhabitants. By JERoME 
K. JERoME. With 64 Illustrations by 
J. BERNARD ParTRIpGE. Second Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 4to, illustrated cover,3s.6d. 


Starry Heavens, The: A Poeti- 


cal Birthday Book. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


Staunton.—Laws and Practice 


of Chess. With an Analysis of the 
Openings. By Howarp STAUNTON. 
Edited by Rosert B. WorMacp. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Stedman (E. C.), Works by: 


Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 

The Poets of America. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 


Sterndale.—The Afghan Knife: 
A Novel. By RoBErRT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 22. 

Stevenson (R. Louis),Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. Seventh Edition. With 
a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 
An Inland Voyage. Third Edition. 
With Frontispiece by WALTERCRANE. 


Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. each. 


Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
Third Edition. 


The Silverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece. 

The Merry Men. Second Edition. 

Underwoods: Poems. Fourth Edit. 


Memories & Portraits. Second Ed, 
Virginibus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 68. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 
New Arabian Nights. Tenth Edition. 
Prince Otto: Sixth Edition. 
Stoddard. —Summer Cruising 
in the South Seas. By CHarLes 
WaARREN SToppDarRD. Illust. by Wattis 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 
Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By HeLen_and ALice ZIm- 
MERN. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 








Strange Manuscript (A) found 
in a Copper Cylinder. With ro full- 
page Illustrations by GirBERT GauL, 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 
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| Strange Secrets. Told by 
Percy FITZGERALD, FLORENCE Mar- 
RYAT, JAMES GRANT, A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Dutron Cook, and others, With 8 
Illustrations by Sir Joun GILBERT, 
WiLitiAM SMALL, W. J. HENNESSY, 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


| Strutt s Sports and Pastimes 


of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations, Edited 
by Wa.Honeg. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78.6d. 


Suburban Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. With Map of 
Suburban London. Cr.8vo,cl.ex. 78 6d. 


| Swift (Dean) :— 

Swift’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and 
Facsimiles of the Maps in the Origi- 
nal Edition of “ Gulliver’s Trav els.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Monograph on Dean Swift. By 
J. Cuurton Cottins. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 8s. —? [ Shortly. 
Swinburne’ (Algernon C.), 
Works by: 


Selections from the Poetical Works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Fcap., 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 

Atalanta in Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard. ATragedy. Cr. Bvo, 7s. 

Poems and Ballads. First SERIES. 
Cr. 8vo, 98. Fcap. 8vo, same price, 

Poems and Ballads. SECOND SERIES, 
Cr. 8vo, 9s. Fcap. 8vo, same price. 

Poems and Ballads. Tuirp SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,1s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 108.64. 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 

George Chapman: An Essay. (See 
Vol. II. of Geo, CuHapmMan’s Works.) 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s 

A_ Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s. 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 
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Symonds. —Wine, Women, and 
Song: Medizval Latin Students’ 
Sones. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 6s. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of RowLanp- 
son’s droll page Illustrations in omnes 
and a Life of the Author by J. 
Hortren. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6a. 


Taine’s History of English 


Literature. Translated by Henry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s.—PorpuLarR EpITIon, 
Two Vols., crown $vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 


of the Echo Club: Burlesques of | 


Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 
Taylor (Dr.J. E., F.L.S.), Works 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex,, 78. 6d. each. 

The Sagacity and Morality of 
Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illust, 

Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students. With 331 Illustrations. 


The Playtime Naturalist. With 366 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s. 
Taylor's (Tom) Historical 
Dramas: “*Clancarty,” ‘Jeanne 


Darc,’’“**Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The 
Fool’s Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” 
“Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 
One Vol., cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*.* The Plays may also be had sepa- 

rately, at 1s. each. 

Tennyson (Lord): A _ Biogra- 
phical Sketch. By H. J. JENNINGS. 


With a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. 
Sketches by WILLIAM 
THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 


MAKEPEACE 


his every-day reading. With Coloured | 


Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Thames.—A New Pictorial His- 
tory of the Thames, from its Source 
Downwards. A Book for all Boating 
Men and for all Lovers of the River. 
With over 300 Iilusts. Post 8vo, picture 
_ cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 

The Violin-Player. 


Illustrated by Hundreds of | 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


| Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life: 
| ANovel. By W. Moy Tuomas, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


| Thomson's Seasons and Castle 
of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury (Walter),Works by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD WaALForpD, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. Farruott, F.S.A. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous IIlusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 
Drawings. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Old Stories Re-told. 
Tales for the Marines. 


Timbs (John), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The History of Clubs and Club Life 

in London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Illusts. 
English Eccentrics and _ Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts. 


| Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Way We Live Now. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. | American Senator 


| Trollope(Frances E.),Novelsby 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress. | Anne Furness. 


Trollope (T.A.).—Diamond Cut 
| Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. 

Trowbridge.—Farnell’s Folly: 
| A Novel. By J. T. TRowsripGe. Post 
| 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 











Turgenieff. — Stories from 
Foreign Novelists. By Ivan TurGE- 
NIEFF, and others. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
8s.6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Tytler (C. C. Fraser-).— Mis- 
tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C, 
FRASER-TYTLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
What She Came Through. 


The Bride’s Pass. | Noblesse Oblige.” 


Saint Mungo’s City. | Lady Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. 

Buried Diamonds. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Disappeared. | TheHuguenotFamnily 


The Blackhall Ghosts: A Novel. 
Crown 8vo, cl, ex., 3s. 6d. 


Van Laun.—History of French 
Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 7s. 6d. each. 


Villari.—A Double Bond. By L. 
Vitvart. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s, 
Walford (Edw.,M.A.),Works by : 
The County Families of the United 
Kingdom (1889). Containing Notices 
of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, &c,, of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families 
their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, the Offices they hold or have 
held, their Town and Country Ad- 
dresses, Clubs, &c. Twenty-ninth 
Annual Edition. Cloth gilt, 50s. 
The Shilling Peerage (1889). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
Jouse of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
ists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 1s. 
The Shilling Baronetage (1889). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo,cl.,1s. 
The Shilling Knightage (1889). Con- 
taining an Alphabetica! List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl.,1s. 
The Shilling House of Commons 
(1889). Containing List of all Mem- 
bers of Parliament, their Town and 
Country Addresses, &c. 32mo, cl., 1s. 
The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons {1889). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 
Haunted London. By WaLTERTHORN- 
BURY. Edit. by EDwARD WALFoRD, 
M.A. Ilusts. by F. W. FarrHott, 
F.S.A, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
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Walton andCotton’sComplete 
Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Izaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in aclear Stream, by CHARLES 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicoras, and 
61 Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 


Walt Whitman, Poems by. 
Selected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by WiLi1aM M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 


Wanderer’s Library, The: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 

among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Jutius Berersoum. lilustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By FREDERICK BoyLe. 

Savage Life. By Freprerick Boye. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. 
By GeorGeE DanieLt. With Illustra- 
tions by Rost. CRUIKSHANK, 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Tuomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
Londen Fairs. By Tuomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
JAMES GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. By James 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de HressE-War- 
TEGG. With 22 Illustrations, 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Cuartes HInpDLey., 

The World Behind the Scenes By 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Cuarves HInviey. With I lusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E, P. 
Hincston. With a Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executioners: 
Memoirs of tne Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. 

Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. By C. WarRREN STopparpD, 
Illustrated by Watis Mackay. 
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Warner.—A Roundabout Jour. | 
ney. By Cartes DuDLEY WaRNER, | 
Author of “‘ My Summer in a Garden.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Warrants, &c. :— 
Warrant to Execute Charles !. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by 14in. Price 2s. 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 
Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
of the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
teet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 
The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 
Wayfarer, The: Journal of the 
Society of Cyclists, Published at in- 
tervals. Pricels. The Numbers for 
Oct., 1886, JAN., May, and Oct., 1887, 
and Fes., 1888, are now ready. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. Py 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 
Soc., &c. With ro Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or, History ot 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hopper M. Westropp, With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List or 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s. bd. 

Whist. — How to Play Solo 
Whist: Its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demon- 
strated. With Illustrative Specimen 
Hands in red and black, and a Revised 
and Augmented Code of Laws. By 
ABRAHAM S. WiLks and CuHar.es F. 
Parpon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Whistler’s(Mr.) “Ten o Clock.” 
Crown 8vo, hand-made and brown 
paper, ls. 7 

Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works by: 

Science in Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, witb Illusts., 2s. 6d. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 








| 
| 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. 3rd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with 259 Illusts., 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio 
logical. Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with I]lusts., 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. ANDREw Wi1z- 
son and others. With numerous II- 
lusts. Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. 


Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 


Witch, Warlock,and Magician : 
A Popular History of Magic and Witch- 
craft in England and Scotland. By 
W. H. Davenport Apams. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 12s. (Shortly, 


Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. By 
Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Wood (H.F.), Detective Stories; 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Woolley.—Rachel Armstrong ; 
or, Love and Theology. By Cerra 
PaRKER WooLLey. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 64. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-ot-the-Way Matters. By ELtezer 
Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 6d. ; half-bound, 9s. 


Wright (Thomas), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

Caricature History of the Georges. 
(The House of Hanover.) With 400 
Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 

History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F.W. Farruott,F.S.A, 


Yates (Edmundq), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 


Castaway. 
Land at Last. | The Forlorn Hope. 













































































































The Bell of St. Paul’s. By WALTER 
Besant. Three Vols. [Shortly. 
An Ocean Tragedy. W. CrLark 
RussEtu. Three Vols. [Shortly. 
Passion’s Slave. By RicHARD ASHE 
Kinc. Three Vols. [Shortly. 


Rachel Dene. By RoBertT BUCHANAN. 
Two Vols. [Shortly. 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, &c, 
By W. Crark RussE.Lit, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. (Shortly. 
Paul Jones’s Alias, &c. By D. CurISTIE 
Murray and Henry HERMAN. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. [Shortly. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
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Strange Secrets. Told by Percy FitTz- 
GERALD, &c. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Doctor Rameau. By Greorces OHNET, 
Nine Illusts. Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Children of To-morrow. By WILLIAM 


Suarp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Nikanor. From the French of Henry 
GREVILLE. With Eight Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet. By 
HuGu MacCo.t. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s, 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Lisrary EpITIons, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOHN 
HE 


RRING.” 
Red Spider. | Eve. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Philistia. 


For Maimie’ Sake. 
The Devil’s Die. 
The Tents of Shem. 
BY WALTER BESANT & j. RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
BY WALTER BESANT. 

All SoPts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
Herr Paulus. 
For Faith and Freedom. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 


Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. The New Abelard 
Matt. Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 
BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 
BY MRS. H, LOVETT CAMERON. 


Juliet’s Guardian. | Decelvers Ever. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 


| The Village Comedy. 





You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. The Law and the 
Basil. Lady. 

Hide and Seek. TheTwo Destinies 
The Dead Secret | Haunted Hotel. 
Queen of Hearts. | The Fallen Leaves 
My Miscellanies. Jezebel’sDaughter 
Woman in White. | The Black Robe. 
The Moonstone. | Heart and Science 
Man and Wife. “1 Say No.” 
Poor Miss Finch. | Little Novels. 
Miss or Mrs. ? The Evil Genius. 
New Magdalen. |The Legacy of 
The Frozen Deep. Cain. 

BY DUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

BY FAMES DE MILLE, 
ACastle in Spain. 

BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe’s Lovers. 

BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS., 
Felicia. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

Archie Lovell. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 
Fatal Zero. 

BY R. E, FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua. A Real Queen. 
One by One. King or Knave ? 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Hari. 
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| PiccapIL_ty NoveEts, continued— | PiccapILty NovEts continued— 
BY EDWARD GARRETT. BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
The Capel Girls. Open! Sesame! | 
BY CHARLES GIBBON, BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. | 
Robin Gray. Life’s Atonement. Coals of Fire. 
What will the World Say ? Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. 
} tn Honour Bound. A Model Father. | Hearts. 
| Queen of the Meadow. By the Gate of the Sea. | 
| The Flower of the Forest. A Bit of Human Nature. | 
i A Heart’s Problem. First Person Singular. | 
The Braes of Yarrow. Cynic Fortune. 
The Golden Shaft. The Way of the World. 
Of High Degree. BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
} Loving a Dream. Whiteladies. { | 
\| BY }ULIAN HAWTHORNE. BY OUIDA. \ 
Garth. J Held in Bondage. | TwoLittleWooden | 
Ellice Quentin. Strathmore. Shoes. \| 
Sebastian Strome. Chandos. In a Winter City. | 
Dust. Under Two Flags. Ariadne. | 
Fortune’s Fool. Idalia. Friendship. | 
Beatrix Randolph. Cecil Castle- Moths. i] 
| David Poindexter’s Disappearance maine’s Gage. | Pipistrello. | 
| The Spectre of the Camera. — A a Com- \ 
| . une. | 
| BY SIR A, HELPS. Folle Farine. Bimbi. | 
| {van de Biron. ADogof Flanders Wanda. 
i| BY ISAAC HENDERSON. Pascarel. Frescoes. 
| Agatha Page. — N — 
rincess - ar. | 
\ BY MRS, ALFRED HUNT. _—CNaeeie: | 
Thornicroft’s Model. BY MARGARET A. PAU 
The Leaden Casket. Gentle and Simple. — 
I} Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. — ll say i YN. . 
| BY ¥EAN INGELOW. oy aa 
i| Fated to be Free. Less Black than|Some Private 
BY R. ASHE KING. We're Painted. | Views. 
A Drawn Game. By Proxy. | TheCanon’sWard. i 
“The Wearing of the Green.” en ey stg py ae pee iy ' 
1| n ~ |In Peril an ri- 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY, A Confidential vation. 
1| Number Seventeen. Agent. | Holiday Tasks. 
1 BY E. LYNN LINTON. From Exile. The Mystery of 
Patricia Kemball. BY E.C — 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. of aa cer : 
| The World Well Lost. | Valentina. ,| The Foreigners. 
| Under which Lord ? | Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 
| “My Love!” | BY CHARLES READE, 
| lone. It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
| Paston Carew. a _— | Peg Woffington 
| ’ hristie Johnstone. 
____BY HENRY W. LUCY. Griffith Gaunt. | Foul Play. 
Giaeon Fleyce. | The Double Marriage. 
BY #USTIN McCARTHY, — Pe og Love Me Long. 
: e Cloister and the Hearth. 
Fig ng oe Neighbours. The Course of True Love 





The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation 

The Wandering Heir. | ASimpleton. 


Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 


A Woman-Hater. Readiana. 
or eg Singleheart and Doubleface. 
| e ‘ 





BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. | a of Men and other 
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PiccapILtLty Nove Ls, continued— 
BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 
BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path 

BY KATHARINE SA UNDERS. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon’s Rock. Heart Salvage. 
The nig Mills. Sebastian. 
Y T. W. SPEIGHT, 

The mm th A of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Proud Maisie. | Cressida. 
The Violin- Player. 





| PrccapILty Movaee, cnntienst= 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marlon Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
BY SARAH TYTLER. 


| What She Came Through. 


The Bride’s Pass. | Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 

Noblesse Oblige. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. 

Lady Bell. | Buried Diamonds. 
The Blackhall Ghosts. 

BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 

Mistress Judith. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


BY THE AUTHOROF“ MEHALAH.” 
Red Spider. 

BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 
BY*sMRS, ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
Valerie’s Fate. 
BY GRANT ALLEN, 
Strange Stories. 
Philistia. 
Babylon. 
In all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
For Maimie’s Sake, 
BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 


BY WALTER BESANT & j. RICE. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour 
The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
BY WALTER BESANT, 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack, 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 











BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man’s Land. 

BY BRET HARTE, 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sicrras. 
A Waif of the Plains. 


BY HAROLD BRYDGES. 
Uncle Sam at Home. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of | The Martyrdom 
the Sword. | . of Madeline. 

AChild of Nature. | Annan Water. 
God and the Man. | The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever. | Matt. 

Foxglove Manor. The Heir of Linne 
The Master of the Mine. 


BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 


BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the “ Black Prince.” 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 
BY MACLAREN COBBAN, 
The Cure of Souls. 
BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. My Miscellanies. 
Basil. Woman in White. 
Hide and Seek. The Moonstone. 
The Dead Secret.|Man and Wife 
Queen of Hearts, | Poor Miss Finch. 
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CueEap Poputar Novets, continued— CuHEaP PopuLar NovELs, continued— 
WILKIE COLLins, continued, | BY CHARLES GIBBON. 

Miss or Mrs. ? | TheFallenLeaves. | Robin Gray. The Fiower of the 

New Magdalen. Jezebel’sDaughter | For Lack of Gold. Forest. 


The Frozen Deep. The Black Robe. What will the! Braes of Yarrow. } 
The Law and the | Heartand Science World Say ? The Golden Shaft. { 


Lady. i“ Say No.” In Love and War.| Of High Degree. 
TheTwoDestinies The Evil Genius. For the King. Mead and Stream. 
Haunted Hotel. | Little Novels. In PasturesGreen : Loving a Dream. 


Queen of the Mea- | A Hard Knot. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. d Heart's Delight. 


Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to OMe « 2 
Transmigration. Midnight. ane, hh oe Blood-Money. 


A Fight with Fortune. “ 
‘. . ; BY WILLIAM GILBERT, 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. Dr. Austin’s Guests. | James Duke. 


Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. The Wizard of the Mountain, — 

The Village Comedy. BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton’s Bayou. | Country Luck. 


You Play me False. 
BY M. }#. COLQUHOUN. BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
3 Every-Day Papers. 


Every Inch a Soldier. 


BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Pine and Palm. Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 
BY DUTTON COOK. | BY THOMAS HARDY. 


| Under the Greenwood Tree. 
BY }. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 


Leo. | Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 


Mountains. BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES. Garth. Sebastian Strome 
Hearts of Gold. | ee Dust. | 
. | tune’s Fool. Beatrix Randolph. | 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. “i P | 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. Miss Cadogna. =| Love—or a Name. } 
| David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 


BY #AMES DE MILLE. | 
A Castle in Spain - 
. Ivan de Biron 
BY }. LEITH DERWENT. ‘ ve fl 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. , Th BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. e Lover's Creed. 
Sketches by Boz. | Oliver Twist. BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, | 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby | The House of Raby. 


BYSIR ARTHUR HELPS, 


BY DICK DONOVAN, BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 
The Man-Hunter. ’Twixt Love and Duty. 
Caught at Last! BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. Thornicroft’s Model. 
Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. The Leaden Casket. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. Self-Condemned. | That other Person 
Felicia. | Kitty. BY FEAN INGELOW. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. Fated to be Free. 
Roxy. | BY HARRIETT FAY. 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. The Dark Colleen. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten, | The Queen of Connaught. 
The Second Mrs. Tiilotson. H BY MARK KERSHAW. 
Polly. | Fatai Zero. Colonial Facts and Fictions. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. BY R. ASHE KING. 
The Lady of Brantome. BAT A Drawn Game. 
BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. | “The Wearing of the Green.” 
Filthy Luce. FRANCILLON BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
ical ae Oakshott Castle | « 
Olympia. Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen. _ BY JOHN LEYS, 
BY HAROLD FREDERIC. | The Lindsays. L 
Seth’s Brother's Wife. BY MARY LINSKILL, 
BY HAIN FRISWELL. In Exchange for a Soul, 
One of Two. BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
BY EDWARD GARRETT, Patricia Kemball. 






The Capel Girls. ' The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 














CHeaP POPULAR Nov ELS, continued 
E. Lynn Linton, continued— 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord? | Paston Carew. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the — 
“My Love.” 
BY HENRY i Lucy. 
——— Fleyee. 
Y JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
Dear CadeDisdain | MissMisanthrope 
The Waterdale | Donna Quixote. 





Neighbours. | The Comet of a | 
My Enemy’s Season. 
Daughter. | Maid of Athens. 


A Fair Saxon. Camiola, 
Linley Rochford. 
BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID., 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 
BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame. 
A Harvest of Wild | Written in Fire. 

Oats. 
BY }#. MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea 

BY #EAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 

BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
eemens x Recto 

Y 7. E. MUDDOCK. 
Stories weird and Wonderful. 

BY D.CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
ALife’sAtonement | Hearts. 

A Model Father. (Way of the World. 

Joseph’s Coat. A Bit of Human 

Coals of Fire. Nature. 

By theGateofthe | First Person Sin- 

Val Strange. [Sea. gular. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. | Cynic Fortune: 
BY ALICE O'HANLON. 

The Unforeseen. | Chance ? or Fate ? 
Y MRS, OLIPHANT, 
Whiteladies. | The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 

BY MRS, ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Pheebe’s Fortunes. 


BY OUIDA, 
Held in Bondage. , TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore. Shoes. 
Chandos. Ariadne. 
Under Two Flags. | oe 
Idalia. Moths. 


Cecil Castle- | Pipistrello. 
maine’s Gage. A Village Com- 

Tricotrin. | Puck. | mune. 

Folle Farine. Bimbi. | Wanda. 

A Dog of Flanders. Frescoes. 

Pascarel. In Maremma. 

Signa. [Ine. |Othmar. 

Princess Naprax- Wisdom, Wit, and 

In a Winter City. Pathos. 








Fighting the Alr. | 
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Cueap Poputar NovELs, continued— 


BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 

Gentle and Simple. 
BY AMES PAYN. 

Lost Sir Massing- | Marine Residence. 

berd. Married Beneath 
APerfect Treasure Him. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. | Mirk Abbey. 
Murphy’s Master. | Not Wooed, but 
A County Family. Won. 


At Her Mercy. Less Black than 

A Woman’s Ven- We’re Painted. 
geance. | By Proxy. 

Cecil’s Tryst. Under One Roof. 


Clyffards of Clyffe | High Spirits. 
The Family Scape- | Carlyon’s Year. 


grace. |A Confidential 
Foster Brothers. | Agent. 
Found Dead. | Some Private 


Best of Husbands.| Views. 

Walter’s Word. | From Exile. 

Halves. |A Grape from a 

Fallen Fortunes. | Thorn. 

What He Cost Her | For Cash Only. 

HumorousStories | Kit: A Memory. 

Gwendoline’s Har- | The Canon’s Ward 
vest. Talk of the Town. 

£200 Reward. Holiday Tasks. 

Like Father, Like | Glow-worm Tales 


Son. 

BY C. L. PIRKIS, 
Lady Lovelace. 

BY EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

BY E. C. PRICE. 

Valentina. | The Foreigners 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. 

BY CHARLES READE. 
it Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Simpleton. A Woman-Hater. 
Readiana. The Jilt. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Men and other 

Animals. 
BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 

Her Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. | Fairy Water. 
The Uninhabited House. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
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CuEAP PopuLtarR NovELs, continued— 
BY F7AMES RUNCIMAN. 

Skippers and Shellibacks. 

Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 

Schools and Scholars. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 


BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 


Joan Merryweather. | The High Mills. 


Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells.| Mary Jane Married. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Tales of To-day. 


BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 


BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. | By Devious Ways. 


BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 


BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 
BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers.| John Caldigate 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 
BY }. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell’s Folly. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c, 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 





CHEAP PopuLarR NovELs, continued— 
BY MARK TWAIN. 

Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
APleasure Trip on the Continent. 
Huckleberry Finn. [of Europe. 
Life on the Mississippi. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 


BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, 


What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass.| Buried Diamonds. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline | Disappeared 
The Huguenot Family. 


BY F. S. WINTER. ; 
Cavalry Lite. | Regimental Legends. 
BY H. F. WOOD. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 


BY LADY WOOD, 
Sabina. 


BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
Rachel Armstrong; or, Love&Theology. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 


Castaway. 
The Forlorn Hope. | Land at Last. 


ANONYMOUS. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 


Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret 
Harte. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
Bret Harte. 

A Day’s Tour. By Percy FirzGERALp. 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JuLt1an HAWTHORNE, 

A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. 
By CHARLES JAMES. 

Trooping with Crows. ByC. L. Pirxrs 

The Professor’s Wife. By L.GRAHAM. 

A Double Bond. By Linpa VILLAri, 

Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRANCILLON, 

The Garden that Paid the Rent, 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Beyond the Gates. By E. S. PHetps. 

Old Maid’s Paradise. By E.S. PHEtps. 

Burglars in Paradise. ByE.S.PuHz.ps. 

Jack the Fisherman. ByE.S.PuHE.ps. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCartny, M.P, 

Dolly. By ditto. (WORTH. 

That Girl in Black. By Mrs. MoLes- 

Was She Good or Bad ? ByW. MinTo. 

Bible Characters. By Cuas. READE. 

The Dagonet Reciter. By G.R. Sims, 

How the Poor Live. By G. R, Sims, 
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